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IN MEMORIAM. 


HERBERT DUKINFIELD DARBISHIRE, the son of Mr Herbert 
Darbishire, was born at Belfast on the 13th of May, 1863. His 
mother’s maiden name was Bruce, and he came of a good stock, 
both morally and intellectually. He received his early edu- 
cation, for nearly seven years, at the Royal Academical Institu- 
tion in his native town. He afterwards entered the Queen’s 
College, Belfast, where his career began in 1880 by his winning 
the Sullivan Scholarship, and ended in 1883 with his attaining 
a Senior Scholarship in Greek, Latin, and Ancient History. 
In the same year he obtained a first class with honours in 
Classics in the examination for the degree of B.A. in the Royal 
University of Ireland. In October, 1884, he came into residence 
at St John’s College, Cambridge. He had already given good 
proof of his proficiency in Classics at the examination for 
Entrance Scholarships, but want of practice in Verse Com- 
position prevented his attaining the place to which his general 
merits might well have entitled him. To the same cause it 
was due that, when he presented himself for the first part of 
the Classical Tripos at the end of the second year, he was 
placed in the second class, though in the first division of that 
class. Two years afterwards, in 1888, he was in the first class 
of the second part of the Classical Tripos, the subjects for 
which he obtained that position being classical scholarship and 
comparative philology. Meanwhile he had been elected to a 
foundation scholarship. In January, 1889, he was promoted to a 
McMahon law studentship, which he held for the full term of four 
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years. He read for the Bar in the chambers of Mr J. G. Butcher, 
late Fellow of Trinity and afterwards M.P. for York. In 
November, 1892, he was elected to a fellowship at St John’s, 
and was called to the Bar shortly after. 

| During his University course he had devoted much of his 
time to the study of Greek philosophy, but it was as a com- 
parative philologist that he showed the highest promise. Several 
of his papers were published in the Transactions of the Cam- 
bridge Philological Society. His “ Notes on the Spiritus Asper 
in Greek,” together with some contributions to Greek lexico- 
graphy (émrvdéEtos, evdéEvos, &c.), appeared in 1890; and his 
paper on the Indo-European names for Fox and Wolf, in 1892. 
To the Journal of Philology for 1888 he contributed an article 
on the “ Numasios Inscription,” and to the Classical Renew 
(1892) a paper on “ Abnormal Derivations,’ besides several 
important reviews. He was also a frequent contributor to the 
Athenaeum. 

In 1891, when the Readership of Comparative Philology 
at Cambridge was vacated by the resignation of Dr Peile, 
Mr Darbishire was urged to be a candidate for the office; of 
all the candidates, he was the youngest, but he was acknow- 
ledged by competent authorities to be also one of the ablest. 
He had already begun to make his mark as a philological 
investigator and as a teacher. As a private tutor, during 
several Long Vacations, he gave courses of lectures on the 
Elements of Comparative Philology, which were highly valued 
by those who had the privilege of attending them. In 1893 
he arranged for coming into residence in the Long Vacation 
with a view to giving another course of lectures on the same 
subject. He had recently gone to Hunstanton for a change 
of air, and during his absence had caught a chill which was 
followed by an attack of pleurisy. He was, however, recovering 
from this, when a sudden and unexpected hemorrhage from 
the lungs took place, and he died in a few minutes. Dr Donald 
MacAlister, Fellow of St John’s College, who had attended 
him in his ulness, was alone with him at the time of his 
decease. The date of his death was Tuesday, July 18, 1893. 

The first of many touching tributes to his memory came 
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from the Principal of Girton College, who wrote as follows 
on hearing the announcement of his death :— 


We have seldom had a lecturer who has inspired his pupils with greater 
admiration for his methods and greater confidence in his knowledge ; and 
even those who have known him for a short time only, feel that they have 
sustained a great loss in his death. 


I quote the following from the Atheneum for July 29 :— 


He was one of the most promising, if not the most promising, of 
British comparative philologists, and might have been expected to found a 
new school. His papers published in the Transactions of the Cambridge 
Philological Society and in the Classical Review display singular acumen 
and originality, together with a thorough grasp of sound scientific method ; 
his separately published ‘Notes on the Spiritus Asper in Greek’ is quite a 
‘model. Mr Darbishire was also an excellent classical scholar and critic. 
His very attractive character was ennobled by the modest dignity and 
cheerful courage with which he bore serious physical disadvantages entailed 
by an accident during infancy. His intellectual power and brightness, 
his rare charm of manner, his wit, and his genial mood, made him a 
delightful companion and he was a prime favourite with children. 


I append an extract from Dr Postgate’s notice in the 
Academy of the same date :— 


(His dissertation entitled ‘Notes on the Spiritus Asper’) “was a very 
remarkable performance; especially noteworthy was the way in which 
it used hitherto unobserved coincidences in Greek and Armenian, (the 
correspondence) of the spiritus lenis to Armenian g, and of the spiritus 
asper to Armenian 2, to distinguish two different w’s in the parent language. 
All his contributions to the Classical Review, and other learned publi- 
cations, showed the same acuteness of vision and freshness of treatment.... 

‘‘He was an excellent teacher; and it was a matter of some regret 
when he left us for the Bar, though there is no question that his acumen 
and subtlety admirably qualified him for that profession. 

“Mr Darbishire, as all his friends can testify, was a man of a singularly 
modest and amiable character. His loss makes us sadly feel, in the words 
of Horace, 


‘neque candidiores 


terra tulit, neque quis me sit devinctior alter’.”’ 


I add the tribute to his memory paid by Dr Peile, Master 
of Christ's, who, in his valedictory address as Vice-Chancellor, 
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spoke as follows in closing the record of the death-roll of the 
University during the past academical year :— 


Last, aged but thirty years, died Herbert Darbishire, Fellow of St John’s, 
in whom remarkable acumen and ripe judgment were combined with a 
sweetness of nature which will long be remembered by those who knew 
him well :— 


by of Geot pidovow adrobvicKxe véos. 


Mr Darbishire won the affection and admiration of his 
many friends by the singular beauty of his character, and also 
by the unwavering courage and the perfect good temper with 
which he struggled against physical weakness resulting from 
an accident which befell him in early life. The brightness of 
his intellect, as well as the dignity of his bearing, and the 
charming and unaffected courtesy of his manner, will long be 
remembered by all who knew him. As his College Tutor I 
naturally saw much of him during his residence as an under- 
graduate. In freshness and originality, as well as in cheerful 
devotion to duty, he was one of the most interesting pupils 
I have ever had. He was also one of a small number of 
students who came from time to time to my house to read 
standard German works connected with classical literature, 
works such as Goethe’s [phigente and Lessing’s Laokoon. In 
the group of classical students and others who were thus 
drawn together by a common interest, his geniality, his per- 
spicacity and his acumen were constantly apparent. 

In the choice of his friends he was far from restricting him- 
self to those who were interested mn the same department of 
study as himself. Of those who knew him best in his own 
College, two at least were distinguished in Mathematics and 
in Natural Sciences. One of them, Mr F. F. Blackman, ‘first 
met him at the whist-table, where he was a keen and brilliant 
player. Attracted to him by the sparkling yet kindly wit, 
lodged in a frame that would have made a cynic of a weaker 
mind, I discovered, as an intimate friend, the real beauty and 
fineness of his character.’ Another, Mr R. A. Sampson, notices 
two points as chiefly characteristic of his intellectual ability. 
The first was a singular ‘ingenuity, that showed itself in his 
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work, his amusements,—chess, puzzles, and su forth, and con- 
tinually in his conversation.’ The second was his ‘indepen- 
dence; so strong a feature as to make it very difficult for his 
closest friends to do him any service.’ One of his classical 
friends, the Rev. A. L. Brown, of Trinity and of Selwyn, 
writes :—‘ I knew him at Cambridge, and away; the brightest 
spot in my memory of him is a visit paid a year ago in his 
own home. I never knew him below his best. One thing 
always struck me very forcibly about him; and that was how 
he absolutely triumphed over his physical infirmity; there 
never seemed to me to be any signs of a struggle or even any 
consciousness of its existence. And, moreover, his physical 
courage was considerable. I have been long walks with him, 
and I never knew him allow that he was tired, although in 
going up hill his lungs clearly gave him trouble. For his 
many-sided intellectual activity it was impossible to feel any- 
thing less than reverence. Another of his friends, Mr H. J. 
Spenser, of St John’s, thus sums up the impression left upon 
him by eight years of unbroken intimacy :—‘ To an intellect 
which was singularly keen and penetrating, he united a breadth 
of mind and generosity of thought which were unbounded, and 
an intuitive perception of and consideration for the feelings 
of others, which won the hearts of all with whom he came 
in contact. The lesson of his life has not been lost. <A friend, 
writing to his parents, assured them that ‘his life, though 
short, had not been lived in vain ’.” 

A mural brass in the Ante-Chapel of St John’s bears the 
following inscription :— 


IN MEMORY OF THE 
GENEROUS NATURE AND 
GREAT PHILOLOGICAL GIFTS OF 


HERBERT DUKINFIELD DARBISHIRE 


FELLOW OF THE COLLEGE 
BORN AT BELFAST, 18TH MAY, 1863; 
DIED IN COLLEGE, 18TH JULY, 1893. 
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After the funeral service in the College Chapel on July 20, 
a hope was expressed on the part of friends from other Colleges 
that it might prove possible to arrange for the publication of 
Mr Darbishire’s philological papers in a collective form. His 
books and manuscripts were readily placed in my hands by 
members of his family, and were carefully examined with the 
aid of Mr R. A. Neil, Fellow of Pembroke, and Mr R. 8S. Conway, 
Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, and now Professor of 
Latin at Cardiff. Early in 1894 the Philological Society of 
Cambridge granted ‘a sum not exceeding £30 for the purpose 
of printing and publishing the unpublished philological manu- 
scripts of the late Mr H. D. Darbishire in a memorial volume, 
it being understood that each member of the Society receive a 
copy of the volume.’ It also authorised ‘the republication in 
the same volume of the late Mr Darbishire’s papers already 
published by the Society.’ A similar sum was obtained partly 
by subscriptions contributed by some of his personal friends, 
and partly by the sale, under his father’s sanction, of such of 
his books as had not been presented to the University Library 
or to that of his own College. Naturally, there were only a few 
that were not already comprised in the former; but the latter 
received as many as 160 accessions, about two-thirds of them 
being on subjects connected with Comparative Philology, and 
the remainder consisting of editions of Greek and Latin authors 
and books of reference. All the volumes thus presented by his 
father bear a special book-plate :— 


E LIBRIS 


HERBERT! DUKINFIELD DARBISHIRE 
COLLEGI! DIVI IOANNIS SOCII 
QUI TRIGINTA NATUS ANNOS OBIIT A. S. MDCCCXCIII. 


FILI) DESIDERATISSIMI IN MEMORIAM 
PATER EIUS DONO DEDIT. 


The grant promised by the Cambridge Philological Society, 
and the funds derived from other sources, appeared to warrant 
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an application being made to the Syndics of the University 
Press with a view to their publication of the proposed memorial 
volume. To this application the Syndics readily acceded in 
June 1894, and, since that date, they have liberally undertaken 
all the additional expenses of printing and publication beyond 
those originally contemplated. The thanks of all who are 
interested in perpetuating the memory of the author of this 
volume are due primarily to the Syndics for their liberality as 
publishers; also to Messrs Macmillan and Mr Nutt for their 
kind permission to reprint certain contributions to the Journal 
of Philology and the Classical Renew respectively ; and especi- 
ally to Professor Conway for the care and skill, as well as the 
loyal devotion, with which he has discharged his duties as 
editor. 


J. E. SANDYS. 


CamMBRIDGE, June, 1895. 


EDITOR'S PREFACE. 


EW tasks could be at once more mournful or more interest- 
ing than to edit such writings as those left behind by my 
friend Mr H. D. Darbishire. I gladly acceded to the request of 
the Cambridge Philological Society to put together in a memo- 
rial volume the Essays which he had published since 1888, with 
the scarcely less numerous papers which remained in various 
stages of completion at his death. This is hardly the place for 
words of private grief; but I cannot refrain from expressing 
my sense of the loss which learning has suffered in the 
premature curtailment of Mr Darbishire’s work. His keen 
intellect and brilliant powers of exposition, well known to all 
who knew him, will be manifest to the readers of even this 
brief volume; but those who have followed the rather tortuous 
development of Comparative Philology in recent years will 
realise even more profoundly how rare a contribution to know- 
ledge it was in his power to make. I should like, in particular, 
to direct attention to the Essays in the Theory of Philology 
(pp. 149—198), which, short as they are, appear to me to place 
some of the fundamental principles of the Science in a clearer 
light and on a stronger basis than has been done by any other 
writer. 

In selecting the studies here presented from the printed 
and unprinted matter at my disposal, as well as in settling their 
final form in points of detail, I have been guided simply by the 
principle of publishing no more and no less than what, judging 
from a long and fairly intimate knowledge of Mr Darbishire’s 
methods of work, I believed he would himself have wished to 
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appear in book form. In Part I all that was needed was to 
add references to connected points in the Essays of Part IT, and 
to discard the less important parts of various reviews’; but in 
dealing with the papers in manuscript there was more room 
for mistake, because of Mr Darbishire’s characteristic habit of 
writing down in full new ideas, and even of completing con- 
nected paragraphs, as they occurred to him at the moment. 
Here I have used my own judgment as carefully as I could, 
preferring always to err on the safe side, that of suppression. 
Within the body of the text there are none but the slightest 
alterations of wording, for Mr Darbishire’s first written draft 
was as lucid as most men’s first proof. Such additions as 
seemed necessary in editing are everywhere enclosed in heavy 
square brackets (except the title-pages to the different sections, 
for which I am alone responsible); all footnotes and parentheses, 
not thus distinguished, are the author’s. 

The preservation of the papers and the inception of this 
volume are due in the first instance to the care of Dr Sandys. 
I have also to acknowledge valuable help from two friends 
and former pupils, Mr F. W. Thomas, M.A., Fellow of Trinity, 
and now Classical Master at King Edward’s School, Birmingham, 
most kindly offered to read through the Essay on the Sanskrit 
Liquids, and add any necessary references, so that the text of 
this paper has the additional security not only of his wide 
Oriental scholarship but of his special interest in all questions 
relating to the Indo-European liquids and sonants, though it 
will of course be understood that neither he nor I desire to 
pledge ourselves to the details of Mr Darbishire’s fascinating 
theory. Miss Eleanor Purdie, Marion Kennedy Student of 
Newnham College, Cambridge, verified all the references in 


1 The following are altogether omitted : 


Notice of Strong’s Translation of Paul's ‘ Principien,’ Class. Rev. 1891, p. 887. 

Serupuli (notes on I.-Eu. negatives), ibid. p. 485, and p. 194 in the following 
volume. 

Review of Fliigel’s German Dictionary, Athensum, Jan. 14, 1898, and ‘about 
thirty odd columns of brief notes on school books or contributions to philology.’ 
(Ed. Athensum, writing Oct. 2, 1894, for whose kind help my best thanks are 
due.) 
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the Essays in the Theory of Philology, supplied others that 
were wanting, and gave me considerable help in editing the 
manuscript of the last two papers in this section which we 
found in great confusion. 

The thanks of reader and editor alike are due to the libe- 
rality of the Syndics of the University Press in extending the 
limits originally planned for the volume; to Dr Sandys and 
Mr R. A. Neil for their kind help in reading the proofs; and to 
the unfailing care of the press reader. 


R. S. CONWAY. 


CARDIFF, June, 1895. 


PART I. PAPERS ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


1. ORIGINAL Essays AND NOTEs. 


2. SELECTIONS FROM OCCASIONAL WRITINGS. 


(8) 


ORIGINAL Essays AND NOoTEs already published. 


The Numastos Inscription (1888). 
On the text of Tac. Ann. I. 32 (1889). 


Notes on the Spiritus Asper (1889) with Addenda 
(1890). 


Lat. omentum (1890). 


On the meaning and use of ésridéF tos, éaridéEsa: evdéEsos, 
évdéEva (1890). 


On the Indo-European words for Fox and Wolf (1892), 
On the form xcaracBooca: Herodas Vv. 39 (1892). 


Some Latin etymologies (altus, colo, 1ubar, nwmen, scto) 
(1893). 


(1) THE NUMASIOS INSCRIPTION 


(published in the Journal of Philology xv1 (1888) p. 196). 


THE NUMASIOS INSCRIPTION. 


Towarps the end of last year a tomb was opened at 
Praeneste by Helbig and Diimmler, in which was discovered a 
gold fibula bearing a very interesting inscription—the interest 
due to the form being considerably increased by its being 
supposed to date from before 509 B.c., which makes it much 
older than any other Latin inscription. 

An abstract of the paper which Diimmler read before the 
‘archdologisches Institut in Rom’ appeared in the Wochenschr. 
fiir klass. Phil. of Jan. 26th, 1887 (No. 4, col. 121). The 
inscription is briefly noticed in Wélfflin’s Archiv fiir Lat. Lew. 
1887, Pt. 1 p. 143. More important than these however is a 
paper by Biicheler in the Rheinisches Museum (Vol. XL p. 317), 
and it is the latter which forms the immediate occasion of the 
present article. 

The inscription as given by Biicheler runs: 


lol SAWVAVW: 444A! §4:584:43 WA S0IM AVA 


manios - med - vhe - vhaked - numastot 


After the second vh were visible traces of an upright line, 
apparently a mistake corrected. 

In discussing such an inscription the three heads to be taken 
up are, palaeography, phonology, and morphology, inasmuch as 
the matter is unimportant. 

1. Palaeography. 

a. The direction of the writing is retrograde. Hitherto 
the canon had been (e.g. Hiibner, Miiller's Handbuch, Vol. 1 
p. 496) that this order was only used in devottones when the 
meaning was to be intentionally obscured. 

b. The form of the letters. 
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If any one will compare the characters used here with those 
on the Dvenos inscr., which stands next in antiquity, he 
cannot fail to be struck by the differences they present, par- 
ticularly in the signs for d, h, o and s. Again, a glance at 
the Greek inscriptions on western soil, either directly in Roehl 
(507—550) or by means of the tabulated results in Kirchhoff 
or Hinrichs (Handb. |. c. p. 416), will suffice to show that the 
similarity of their alphabets to this is very marked indeed and 
becomes more so in the Italian examples, so much so that we 
are fairly justified in describing this as a Greek alphabet, 
borrowed but not naturalised. The importance of this result 
will appear below. 

c. The words are divided by double points instead of a 
single one as common later. In ‘ vhevhaked’ the first syllable is 
divided from the rest by :. This seems merely to bear out the 
evidence for the hysterogene nature of the form. Biicheler’s 
parallel tm - perator, with tribarakat - tins! (Cipp. Abell.), 
medicat -inom (Tab. Bant.) and xcatanXeirroyv : ra* [I. G. A. 321), 
are only additional evidence that the constant element of the 
word was kept mentally distinct from the variable terminations 
and prefixes. 

2. Phonology. 

a. The combination ‘ vh’. 

This is the transliteration which Biicheler suggests, meaning 
presumably Latin v, not German or English. In this I follow 
him, but justify the transliteration on very different grounds. 

His view is, in brief, that this collocation represents a stage 
in the process by which the voiced aspirates dh, bh, gh passed 
in Latin into f/ Now a principle of the utmost importance for 
directing the science of language is this: that no phonological 
change is to be considered as fully established until each step 
has been shown to be natural on phonetic grounds’. It is the 
recognition of this which forms one of the merits of the modern 
school; it is this which decides the superiority of ‘sonant 


1 Bartholomae (Bezz. Beitr. x11 82) 3 [A fuller consideration of this point 
denies that this has any phonetic value. _will be found in the paper on Phonetics 
2 This has also been explained as and Philology in Part II. C.J 
a mistake. 
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nasals’ over ‘nasal insertion’ as an explanation of the same 
set of phenomena. 

This canon Biicheler violates when he speaks of dh, bh and gh 
taking a parasitic v between the sonant and the aspirate, and 
when he goes on to say that from the dvh, &c. thus resulting, ether 
d, &c. fell off, leaving vh (of which this is an instance) which 
passed into f, or dv, &c. fell off, leaving h only. Even allowing 
the possibility of a parasitic v after a velar guttural, which is 
phonetically explicable, the combination would be ghv and not 
gvh, while for the palatal, dental, and labial series such a 
hypothesis is entirely unjustifiable. 

It may be urged that as long as a phonetic explanation of 
the change of the sonant aspirates to f| &c. is wanting, the 
insertion of hypothetical stages is permissible. It will therefore 
be scarcely out of place, if I attempt here an explanation of 
the change on phonetic lines. 

A sonant aspirate contains in itself two antagonistic ele- 
ments. While the vocal chords are stretched the current from . 
the lungs is more or less impeded and softened. On the other 
hand the expulsion of a strong breath tends to force the chords 
apart and leave the passage free. Hence a sonant aspirate is 
an unstable combination and practically unknown in Europe 
except in the Irish pronunciation of English. 

When this unstable sound is modified it must be done in 
one of two main directions, (1) in favour of the sonant, or (2) in 
favour of the aspiration. The latter again has two subdivisions, 
(a) the sonant may become its corresponding surd, (6) the 
aspiration may prevail entirely and produce a sound which 
may be called h if we remember that / is wholly indeterminate. 
The only other modification worth mentioning is that adopted 
by Teutonic in which the concession to the aspirate is made, 
not in the larynx, but in the mouth, resulting in j, 3, d, w' 
respectively. Of these methods (2 a) is best exemplified by 
ancient Greek. Latin adopted (1) in the middle of a word 
where a strong breath is in any case difficult. Hence the rule 


1 The value of these signs is that seem to have been employed in Latin 
given by Sievers, Phonetik, p. 127. unless the v in nivis is an attempt to 
This method of reduction does not represent 3. 
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for Latin that gh, dh and bh medial pass into g, d and 6 
respectively. On the other hand, at the beginning of a word 
the lungs are full and a strong expiration is easy; here then 
(2 b) is the method adopted. But the indeterminate / resulting 
therefrom, although indeterminate in writing, is by no means 
so in speech, its value being fixed by the following considera- 
tions’. Ifthe sound which it replaces was gh the only tendency 
to contact will be at the back of the mouth. Hence the breath 
will have a slight guttural character and will be accurately 
represented by A. On the other hand if the sound replaced 
was dh or bh, the tendency to contact is at the front of the 
mouth, the lips are approached and a bilabial sound is formed 
which bears most resemblance to f Hence we may formulate 
the rule that gh initial, in Latin, passes to h*, but bh and dh 
become f. Further, the f which comes from bh will be purely 
a bilabial sound, and a very slight severance of the lips would 
render it indistinguishable from h, whereas the f from dh would 
naturally be more labiodental in character and so be stable. 
The table given by Stolz, § 58 (Handb. 11° p. 177), should there- 
fore be modified as follows for initial sounds: 


Indo-Eur. gh dh bh 
Lat. h f f 
h 


If this account of the process is reasonable, the necessity for 
assuming @ parasitic v falls to the ground, while a direct argu- 
ment against Biicheler’s view is supplied by the rule that dh 
medial passes into d. The sequence he seems to assume is 
I. Eur. *dh&dhé, Latin *dvh&dvhé, then *vh&vhd, but I. Eur. 
*dhédhé would give Latin *fédé (Osth. Perf. p. 207). 

I believe the explanation of this orthography to be given at 
once by the nature of the alphabet, which was shown above to 
be Greek. That being so we have here to deal with a translitera- 
tion. But in a Greek alphabet of this date, no sign for f existed 
and the engraver would find some difficulty in representing the 
sound. The nearest equivalent would obviously be a breathed 


1 ECf. p. 21 inf. C.J borrowed. Osthoff, M. U. 4.99. Brgm. 
2 Cases of ‘f’ are to be regarded as Grundriss, § 389. 
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digamma and as such I regard this combination. To mark that 
a sound is to be breathed, / 1s used as a diacritic by the Greeks 
themselves, e.g. 6 = breathed p (Brgm. |. c. § 266) and Fh as here 
(I. G. A. 131). This breathed F would differ very slightly from 
bilabial f and its regularly passing into A in Greek (Brgm. 
l. c. § 166) supports what was advanced above on the second 
change of f from bh’. That no distinction was made in writing, 
between / bilabial and / labiodental, is not to be wondered at. 
Of course when the alphabet had been naturalized and » was 
the equivalent for F, a double sign for # was cumbrous and 
unnecessary’, and Biicheler, with great probability, suggests 
that while Latin retained F, the Umbro-Samnite alphabet sim- 
plified in the other direction and O (modified in Umbrian into 
© for A) was retained both in Oscan and Umbrian as 8 for f 

The vocalism of fefaked depends too closely on the mor- 
phology to be discussed here. 

6. The proper name Numasius. 

The difficulties presented by this word are not inconsider- 
able. In classical Latin we have the two forms Numisius and 
Numerius. Is this connected with either of them or with both ? 

Of course it is possible to call in the aid of that deus ex 
machina, the anaptyctic vowel. It is also possible with Bii- 
cheler to regard -asvuws, -asius, -esius as unimportant variations of 
suffix. Perhaps however a more legitimate explanation may be 
found. 

Roman proper names are formed from a comparatively small 
number of simple roots. These may or may not have a meaning 
that we can trace—more frequently the latter is the case, for 
the very fact of a word becoming a proper name implies that it 
ceases to be used with a connotation. To these simple roots are 
added a great variety of suffixes both primary and secondary. 


1 This confusion of bilabial f with 
h is also illustrated by CIL 1. 1501, for 
Jordan’s explanation (Krit. Beitr. p. 
50 sqq.) is hardly plausible. 

2 An interesting confirmation of this 
is yielded by a close inspection of 
the inscription. If Biicheler’s copy is 
accurate, the engraver had actually 


omitted the diacritic after the second 
F, and only perceived it after beginning 
the K. Thereupon he turned the A 
into and erased the upright line 
which was to have formed the K. This 
shows that the h was felt to be 
necessary but cumbrous. 
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An example of a root with traceable meaning is ‘manus’ ‘a 
good man’, from which come Mantus Manilius Maneius, &c.; of 
an obscure root is Titus, forming Titius Titinius Titidius Titu- 
rius, &c. One such old root-name was Numa—probably the 
oldest masculine a-stem in the language—which may be con- 
nected with vozos. With the suffix -so (see Pauli, Altit. Stud. 
I 53) this gives Numdso- secondary Numdsio-, with which the 
later Audasio- Equasio- and the like cannot be compared on 
account of the doubtful quantity of their -a-. 


The chief forms of the names are 


A. Latin. 
1. Numasius. 
2. Numsius Momms. U. J. Diall. p. 252. Corss. Htr. 
II 14. 
Numpsius Momms. 1. c. p. 197. CIL11211. 
Numisius classical and frequent. 
Numaiirius Numiirius CIL Iv 2313. 
Numertus classical. 


B. Oscan. 
1. Nevpodines Zv. 160. 
2. niumsis Zv. 57. 
3. niumerio Zv. 24 (late and Latinizing). 


Poe oo 


©. Etruscan. 
Numsi Corss. 1. c. 


The antiquity of this inscription (as well as the regularity of 
the formation itself) would lead us to assume Numasius as 
the original for all these forms. In Oscan and Etruscan the 
short vowel was syncopated as usual, and in this form, if we 
may trust A. 2 and 3, the name was borrowed by Latin. 
Another of the names derived from Numa was Numitor, in 
which 7 is regular, being in an unaccented syllable before a 
dental (Stolz', § 23, no. 4). It is then not surprising if Nu- 
mastus and Numsius give way to Numisius. The name in this 
form is found in classical times, and, with other names in -sius, 
has been much discussed. Jordan (Krit. Bewtr. p. 104 foll.) con- 
cludes that the tradition which makes Roman names in -rius 
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rest upon older forms in -sius is unfounded, and that all names 
in -sius are to be considered as borrowed. The prevailing view 
however is, that the tradition is correct, but that names in -szus, 
in classical times, are to be explained as Jordan does. I scarcely 
think enough allowance is made for the natural stability of 
spelling in the case of proper names (cf. Le Maistre in modern 
French), which moreover are specially subject to family caprice, 
tradition and even politics, as in the case of Clodius. It is not 
to be wondered at then that a certain family should retain 
Numisius although for the most part the rule of rhotacism pro- 
duced Numirius. The subsequent change of ¢ to e before r is 
regular (Brgm. @rds. § 33. 1). 

Except for the explanation of the other forms, however, there 
is no need to insert any stages between Numasius and Nu- 
merius, for Numarius would of necessity receive e from nwmerus— 
Quintus Sextus, &c. and Quinctius Sextius, &c. giving the pro- 
portion both for praenomen and for nomen. See also Varro ap. 
Non. 352. 29 qua celeriter erant nati fere Numerios praenomi- 
nabant. 

Numisius gives in all probability the suffix -%s1ws which 
forms names in -trius (e.g. Papirius from Papius’), to analogy 
with which may be due Numuiirius in A. 5. In the case of 
Apisius and the like, the quantity of the « depends on whether 
they are forined from Apus or Apius (Appius). 

One name seems to have followed step by step the develope- 
ment of Numerius. This is Valerius, which has Vala, also an 
a-stem, as base. That Numerius set the analogy, is certain 
from its superior antiquity, as shown by its twofold use. Ifthe 
above considerations have any weight we must correct the 
statement of Festus (p. 23 Miill.) that the older form of Valerius 
was Valesus. It should be Valisius after Numisius, which 
would become Valerius as above. The existence of a suffix 
-Esius 1s questionable, for, in the examples quotable from the 
Corpus, both the quantity of the -e-, and its forming part of the 
suffix, are doubtful. 


1 Jordan 1. c. seems to make Nu- does to Papius, which is impossible 
misius stand to Nummius as Papesius from the difference of quantity. 
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3. Morphology. 


a. The character of the language. 


This I have assumed to be Latin, on the authority of Bii- 
cheler, whose argument is that it lies between Latin and Oscan 
and is shown not to belong to the latter by the presence of 
med for which, to judge by the analogy of stom = Latin sé, Oscan 
would have ‘ miom.’ 

b. ‘med.’ 
This accusative with the ‘ablative’ ending -d shows that the 


confusion we find in Plautus is as old [at least] as Latin of the 
sixth century B.C. 
c. ‘fefaked.’ 

That this cannot represent an original reduplicated form of 
the root dhé- was shown above, by the consideration that 
*dhédhé would in Latin become */édz, while the interpunctua- 
tion points to the same conclusion. From the cognate forms 
the following may be suggested as a possible history: /dhe 
Perf. Ist sg. *dhédhe-a = *dbedhé (Sansknt dadha-u, Greek 
Té@y-xa); as in Greek, this was probably strengthened by the 
deictic particle -ke or -ka (the later -ce) either as an inde- 
pendent developement or inherited by each from the common 
stock’. The case for Greek is stated in Osthoff, Perf. p. 326 f. 
As in Greek also the & spread into the other tense systems, 
as the aorist dhék = @nx* whence the classical perfect féc-2, and 
present dhak- with the short vowel originally in plural only, 
but extended into the singular. This may be considered as pre- 
dialectic, for it is found in Oscan fe-fac-ust fe-fac-id (with 
hysterogene reduplication as here) fakurent, &c., in Umbrian, in 
classical Latin as in facio, and in this form. Biicheler thinks 
that the erased line points to a form feficit analogous to tetegrt 
which the engraver was going to write but changed his mind. 
Perhaps the erasure is better explained as above. (Note 2, 
p. 10.) 

The ending -ed, its character, and the quantity of the e, 

1 EI hardly think Mr Darbishire re- (p.209f.). C.J 


tained this view after the appearance * This equation is Bartholomae’s 
of Per Persson’s Wurzelerweiterung  (K. Z. xxvii. 255). 
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have been fully discussed by Osthoff (Perf. pp. 205—232) whose 
conclusion is that this “3. sing. auf -éd” is to be regarded as 
an “alte ur- und gemein-italische Neubildung zu der 3. plur.” 
This therefore brings nothing new to bear upon his result. 


d. Numasior. 


The chief direct testimony to the use of this dative in -ot in 
old Latin, corresponding to the Greek -@, had hitherto been 
that of Marius Victorinus (G. L. 17. 20), and it bad been consi- 
dered doubtful by some, e.g. Jordan, Krit. Beitr. p. 241. 

The collateral evidence however, the analogy of Greek, and 
of Oscan forms like Nivlanidit, was very strong at least for its 
existence in Italy. This insc. however proves it to have lasted 
into Latin. | 

The general results of the discovery may be summed up as 
follows. It supplies a step in the history of alphabets, as it 
shows the process of borrowing from Greek in actual operation 
and as yet incomplete. It throws the separation of dialects in 
Italy to a very early date, as Latin is not only separated, but is 
considerably advanced towards its classical stage—of course this 
is assuming the accuracy of the ascribed date. It gives evidence 
of the existence of a single-name epoch and shows that that 
name might be a patronymic, thus explaining the existence of 
such among praenomina. Its bearing on other inscriptions is 
naturally unimportant from both its brevity and its antiquity, 
but it has a slight connection with the interpretation of the 
‘Dvenos. Pauli (Altzt. Stud. 1 1 ff.) makes two assumptions 
—that the retrograde order was not primarily due to desire of 
secrecy, but was a relic of an older custom,—and that the dative 
masculine in Latin ended in -ov. These are no longer assump- 
tions but are actually in evidence, and to this extent the dis- 
covery supports his view. 


(2) ON THE TEXT OF TACITUS, ANNALS I. 32 


(Rheinisches Museum 44 (1889) p. 319). 


ZU TACITUS, ANNALEN I. 33. 


NIEMAND meines Wissens hat bisher diese merkwiirdige 
Stelle angetastet. Die allgemeine Lesart: repente lymphatz 
destrictis gladis wn centuriones invadunt: ea vetustissima mals- 
turibus odiis materies et sueviendi principium. prostratos ver- 
bertbus mulcant, sexageni singulos, ut numerum centurtonume 
adaeywarent. tum convulsos laniatosque... ist schwerlich richtig. 
Dass je sechzig Miinner die einzelnen Centurionen durchprii- 
gelten, entbehrt aller Wahrscheinlichkeit. Alle zusammen 
wire ja unmdéglich: nach einander sicht fiir meuterische 
Soldaten allzu langweilig aus. Dass diese in der Strafe die Anzahl 
der Centurionen gelten liessen, ist verstehbar und selbst natiir- 
lich, nicht aber jene Art der Geltung. Die Verbesserung liegt 
nahe. Man denke nur, wie leicht von singulos ein s wegfiel 
und lese seragenis. Die Zahl der Hicbe gleicht der der 
Centurionen: sic geniigt freilich lanzatos zu rechtfertigen. 


(3) NOTES ON THE SPIRITUS ASPER 
WITH ADDENDA 


(published in 1889 in the Cambridge Philological Transactions 
Vol. m1 p. 77 and in 1890 ib. p. 119). 
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NOTES ON THE SPIRITUS ASPER. 


§ 1. THE sound which we are accustomed in English to 
denote by the letter h (initial) occupies the singular position 
of being to all appearances the independent development of 
each Indo-European language in which it is found. From this 
it naturally follows that one ought not to expect to find it 
phonetically identical in all, and accordingly the first duty of 
any one who touches upon it is to state what he believes to be 
its nature in the particular language under discussion. 


The evidence on which rests the conclusion that the original I. Eu. 
language did not possess any distinction of vowel opening, or that if 
so it was subsequently obscured, is that in Vedic all words with 
initial h come, as may be seen at once from Grassmann, from older 
gh, while in Greek the spiritus asper appears to come almost uni- 
versally from a similar change affecting other sounds. The exceptions 
for Greek (if any) will appear in the course of this paper, but are 
not at all events sufficient to warrant any assumption of original h. 


Sweet (Handb. of Phonetics § 195) makes our English 
aspiration the ‘gradual’ beginning with the glide stressed. 
It therefore follows that its exact phonetic value depends on 
the vowel which comes after it. Quite different is the German 
h, which has more claim to independence. According to 
Czermak* the common characteristic of all true h-sounds is 
that they are Reibungsgerdusche, produced by a narrowing of 
the channel traversed by the breath-current. The English 
h, also, appears to me to have this character in many cases, 


1 Ges. Schriften 1. p. 755. 
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which may account for the disagreement between Sweet and 
Ellis’. What we know of the origin to be assigned to the 
h-sounds in Greek and Latin (and probably in Sanskrit) points 
to the supposition that these also were of this description. 

It is obvious that the ‘ narrowing’ (Znge) of the channel, 
above mentioned, may take place at any point between the 
larynx and the lips, and just as we have (1) Explosives, (2) 
Fricatives, so we can have (3) Aspirations, guttural, palatal, 
dental, labial, and so on accordingly, the extremes being 
German fh and English (northern) wh, which is strangely con- 
sidered a double sound by some phonetists. In other words 
we have for every point the following table :— 


Condition. Result. 
Total contact. Explosive. 
Close approximation. Fricative. 
Narrowing. Aspiration. 
No resistance Deaspiration. 


Thus when the initial group oF in Greek passes first into 
F’ and then into the spiritus asper, there is a fair probability 
that with the-loss of the o the F becomes breathed’ and then 
passes into the labial h-sound. Similarly we may assume that 
the spiritus asper from o is dental, and that from 3 palatal in 
character. These remarks it may be observed apply also to 
the history of the Latin aspiration: we may assume a labial 
character for the A from bh, a guttural character for the h from 
gh. So also for Sanskrit. 

To explain why the languages mentioned did not dis- 
tinguish between these sounds, it must be noted that their 
audible value differs very slightly. That is to say, the speaker 
may be consciously forming a labial h-sound without the 
hearer’s being able to distinguish it from the sound he himself 
forms at the back of the mouth. Of course the reminder is 
hardly necessary that speech is learnt by the ear alone. Con- 


1 Sweet, Handb. p. 65, note a. ten f- just as op- became yp written 

2 or Fh as in I. G. A. 131. » (or wh as in I. G. A. 844). [See 

3 More correctly of- by mutual as- further Excursus I. p. 54inf. C.J 
similation became f‘f"- which is writ- 
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sequently there is no need to suppose that, say at 400 B.c., 
any Greek made, or was conscious of, a distinction between 
the aspirations of ds and of 78vs. That the sound tended to 
become less and less definite in character is shown (1) by its 
misplacement, (2) by its gradual disappearance. 

The object of this paper is to investigate whether its ety- 
mological value is—subject to the usual limitations—exact and 
definite, or the exceptions to the rules too numerous for it to 
have any weight in confirming or rejecting a derivation. 


§ 2. The easiest way to disclose the exceptions is to begin 
by giving the usual rules with the most certain examples of 
each. 


I. Original s- becomes ‘ in Greek’. 


EXAMPLES :— 


alua Germ. Sewm / st Fick, Vol. 1. 799, more probable than 
Skt. asan Christ, Lautl. p. 139. 

aipwy Skt. sev- L. Meyer, p. 89. 

&NXNopat = I, Eu. 816 Lat. salio. 

&Xs, Gas Lat. salads may equally well be from /suyel, Lat. 
salum. 

dprraé &c. Lat. sarpo, which is more directly parallel than 
rapio (see infra). Here probably belong dpzefa ‘a thorn- 
hedge’ and dpzredovn ‘a noose’. 

os (Copar, iSpvw &c.) / sed. 

els (0- duo-) / sem. 

€dXos Skt. saras. 

&w /segh. ; 

éds = I. Eu. seyos. 

Erropat / seq. 

érra=I. Eu. séptm (septm, Wheeler Nominalacc. p. 19, less 
probable). 

Eppa / ser ‘link’ or‘connect’*, Latin sero sertum éppos épunvevs 
&c. To this sense are easily traceable the different mean- 

1 Brgm. Grds. § 564. L. Meyer p. 693, Wackernagel K. Z. 
2 Perhaps identical with ,/ser= 25, 267 who refer it to Sarameyd- and 


‘move’ and so connect dput &c. ‘Ep- 80 to sara-= pws (L. Meyer p. 694). 
pis perhaps ‘the connecter’ but cf. 
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ings of épya, including that in Jl. 4. 117, where pp’ 
oduvawy is not the ‘foundation’ of pangs (so Liddell and 
Scott), but the ‘link’ which brings them. 

éprrw Lat. serpo. répo seems to stand to serpo in the same 
relation as rago to sarpo. 

evdm Lat. sudum. Fick, Vol. u. p. 259. Highly improbable. 

jut- Skt. sdma- Lat. semr-. 

i- acc. iv, instr. iva. Vedic sim which cannot be referred to sa-. 

int = I. Eu. 8i-s6-m1. 

ipas 4/81 more probable than vi- (vimen &c.). 

tornut = I. Eu. si-stha-m1 

o 7 = sas sa with its cognates. 

odos Skt. sadd-. 

éros Skt. sarvas, Lat. sollus. 

vios = / 8U. 

bpak Lat. sorex perhaps / syer. 

bs Lat. sus. 

vAy Lat. silva / syel. 

vrrvos Skt. svapna-, Lat. somnus / syep. 


II. Original j- becomes‘ in Greek’. 
EXAMPLES :— 
&Copat; ayvos, ayvos cf. Skt. yay. 
Hrap = Skt. yakrt. 
és = Skt. yas, and cognates ws (= yavat*) d-> Kc. 
vues compare Skt. yusma-. 
vopivn V iudh. 
dpa Gothic jér. 


III. Original su- becomes‘ in Greek’. 


EXAMPLES :— 
advs avdavw &c. Latin suavis / syad. 
é Skt. sva-. 
éxupos Skt. evdgura-. 
1 Brgm. Grds. § 129. 3 Brgm. Grds. § 564, cf. p. 149. 


2 Not directly parallel. 
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é& = sueks, 
nAtos Skt. stirya- / syer. 
iSpes Skt. svid-. 


IV. Original sj- becomes ‘ in Greek’. 


buny ouvos / sja*u Skt. syiman-. I make ddpos=sind-rd- 
(Ved. syand- ‘flow’), cf. Hdt. 4. 31, Arist. Probl. 28. 1, p. 949° 5. 


V. Original u- becomes d- in Greek’*. 


Except in dialectal forms, as Lesbian, ¥ is not found in Gk. 
In many words the aspiration is etymologically justified by one 
of the above rules, but in many others the aspiration can be | 
proved hysterogene, eg. SSwp cf. unda weak form of /ya"d-, 
irép bo Skt. upart upa, votepos Skt. uttara-, brrap cf. Skt. 
vapus- (L. Meyer, p. 945). 

The only explanation offered of this phenomenon will be 
found in Brugmann’s Grundriss 1. § 48, and is as follows :— 
that u- developed a parasitic 4- which passed into the spiritus 
asper in accordance with our 2nd rule. The proximity of gu- 
and %é is vouched for by the English pronunciation of w as in use 
(which is generally supposed to have originated in an attempt 
to pronounce the French u~) and by Boeotian cov for v as in 
Tuvyxa (e.g. Cauer’® 303). The case is by no means established. 
Boeotian cov proves nothing for it only occurs after dentals (1, 5, 
0, X, v), and hence like the similar Oscan phenomenon? is to be 
ascribed to dentalism. The parallel drawn from English is 
obviously inexact and that in two ways: first, the assigned ex- 
planation implies that at a time when the Greeks naturally 
said u they made attempts at saying wi, but at first only suc- 
ceeded in saying yu, whereas the change of wu to t# in Greek was 
purely phonetic and therefore unconscious: secondly, Boeotian 
(with w) is to the rest of Greece (with %) as English (with x) is 
to French (with w#), therefore the initial 4 and consequent aspi- 
ration should appear in Boeotian and be wanting elsewhere; 
which is exactly the reverse of the facts. 


1 Brgm. Grds. §§ 564, 131. 3 With which Brugm. (1.c.) also 
2 Osth. Perf. p. 486. compares it. - 
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Further, the theory necessitates one of two conclusions, 
neither of which has been drawn from it, or is in itself probable. 
The intrusive j- of the hypothesis must have come in either 
before or after the separation of dialects. If before, the conclu- 
sion is that Boeotian violated in this case its regular change of 
i- to spiritus asper'. If after, i.e. in the 6th century B.c.’, it is 
necessary to suppose that the change of 4- to spiritus asper 
took place independently in the several dialects, and moreover, 
that in some of them it took place twice, for the traces of 4- in 
the Homeric poems are known to be of the slightest. 

I am therefore reluctantly compelled to record the pheno- 
menon as unexplained, nor can I offer any attempt to solve the 
problem®. 


§ 3. Of these five rules, the first three are generally believed 
to admit of a large amount of exception. Such exceptions obvi- 
ously are of two kinds: first, words which have not the aspirate, 
although their derivation brings them under one of the rules: 
‘second, words which have the aspirate without coming under 
the rules. 

The first of these again will fall into three subdivisions, 


a. Original s- becomes’ in Greek. 


The evidence for this is most fully given by L. Meyer, pp. 
89 sqq., whose instances are:— 


nFéALos = AL0S 

oUAos = SAS 

apobev, aun, &e.: apober, &c. 
aOpoos = aOpoos 

dvewy : dvvewv 

8pmn§ = oprrng 

Compounds with a-=sm 


1 As for example in the forms of the 
relative pronoun (stem io-). 

2 The reasons for fixing the pronun- 
ciation as u in the 6th cent. are two: 
Ist the Latin transliterations at the 
early period of Greek contact, 2nd 9 is 
found in I.G. A. 524 and others (dated 


éreos = Skt. satya- 
&cOrov, ESados: os 
avev = Skt. sanutar 
éviot: f 8m 
évaduyxcos : / sm 
eipecy = L. serere 

opos = L. serum 


middle of 6th cent. Roberts, Introd. p. 
210) before v, which proves u not i. 
Besides, the lateness of the aspiration 
is proved by the non-dissimilation, e.g. 
in igh. 

3 [See further Excursus II. p. 55 
inf. C.J 
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duevat, atos, &c.: Lat. satur "Epwus = Skt. Saranyu- 
ixpas : Skt. sic- épveo Oar = Lat. servare 
éverre = Lat. in-sec-e addoos = Lat. saltus 
ordwy : Lat. socius anroo, &c. : dd\Aopas 

omros = Germ. Saft éaw : / su Fest. deswvare. 


Of these, 7éAcos is discussed at length below (p. 37). ovAos 
like oddos, odpos, &c. is purely dialectal. In apoey the initial 
aspirate disappears by the rule for dissimilation, apoOev : apy 
then produced dyo@ev and dyu7. The same holds for a@poos, 
and the other compounds with 4- for d-, e.g. ddoxos, &c. produce 
axoiris, &c. The same rule produces éSeOrov édagos beside gos. 
For avewy, dprrn€, dwevar, &c. see pp. 38, 35, 38, respectively. The 
connexion of ixpas with sic- is by no means a certain one. 
Geldner’ proposes to connect it with Skt. ydcu, Zend. t¢, but 
Diintzer’s* view, who connects ixpadéos iEvs, &c. with Skt. vy- 
Germ. weich, is perhaps preferable on account of 


Kuxd0oo’, adap Sé re ixpas &Bn, diver 5é 7 adowpy,—P 392, 


which seems to demand the F. The derivation of évveve from 
7 seq was refuted by Brgm. K. Z. 25. 305 and that from / yeq 
substituted’ —If it were established that s- could vanish the 
derivation of évdawy from seq- would be highly probable, but it 
cannot aid in establishing the rule, because it is equally pos- 
sible to connect it with dzres ‘respect’, and so with oq- ‘see ’.— 
The comparison of ozros with Germ. Saft is fanciful and still more 
so that by Curtius with cadys, sapor, or sucus. I believe‘ the 
radical meaning to be ‘bitter’, but do not identify it with the 
root ak because that involves transition from one class of 
gutturals to the other.—The derivation of éreos from satya- does 
appear to warrant the rule, and has been frequently adduced 
to support this and other irregularities. But in fact, except 


1K. Z. 27. 266. should be derived from a root dp: op 
2 Jb. 13. 19. which Fick traces in Ved. apds (gen. 
3 fyvere: vere as explained by  8g.), dpas (nom. pl.), Lith. ipe, Pruss. 
Wackernagel, K. Z. 25. 262. ape ‘river’ and possibly in ’Acwwés, 


* [In a marginal note Mr Darbishire ‘Ivwrés. C.J 
says; ‘better as Fick‘ I p. 15’, i.e. éxés . 
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the similar meaning there is no particle of reason for identi- 
fying the two. Brugmann* and Osthoff? have vainly tried to 
evade the difficulties. Satya- is for I. Eu. snt-jo- which would 
give in Greek nothing but dooo- which bears no great resem- 
blance to FereFo. That the latter is a stem in -reF- is 
proved by Cretan ‘EreFavdpos* (if to be identified with this) 
but certainly by the weak stem in éru-yos. It is thus parallel 
to arounréos and the other so-called ‘verbal adjectives’. The 
difference in accent between éreos and wounréos is a good ex- 
ample of Wheeler's rule‘, for éreos is not dactylic. 

The next question is the root: and first as to the digamma. 
Knos (p. 198) gives the Homeric evidence as follows:—Hiatus 
before it, B. 300, E. 104, @. 423, M. 217, N. 153, 375, &. 125, 
y. 122, . 529, v. 328, a. 300, 320, 7. 216, yr. 36, w. 259, 352. 
Elision before it, H. 359, M. 233, O. 53, %. 305, T. 255, ®. 107. 
As he follows the derivation satya- he is of course compelled to 
slight the first instances, and deny the F. The cognates I 
propose compel me, in the first instance, to make an equally 
gratuitous assumption that the word has the F, leaving the 
evidence to be examined later. 

Fe-reF-o-s is then the verbal adjective of a root ué, yé (? u): of 
this the present in Greek is Fy-ys ‘say’, ‘speak’. This verb is 
thus given an independent existence and the rather improbable 
re-formation® from the single form 7 becomes unnecessary: of 
course nui cannot be directly for €égh-mi. The radical meaning 
of éreos is therefore simply ‘what is to be said’, and hence ‘true’, 
just as the Latin vé-rus, from the same root, arrives at the same 
meaning through the suffix -ro-. 


The light thus thrown on the original meaning of the word 
renders intelligible Il. xiv. 124, 
xéxaoto 5é¢ mavras “Axavovs 
éyxein® ta 5é pédAer’ axovepev, ef éredv wep, 


1 Curtius’? Stud. 9. 334. Perf. p. 175. Bezzenberger’s con- 

2K, Z. 24. 414. nexion (Beitr. 4. 314 f.) with Bulg. 

3 Curtius’ Stud. 9. 102, cf. 334. s¢etu, Skt. saman is impossible. Mller, 

4 Nominalaccent im Griech. pp. K. Z. 24. 474n. seeks to justify the 
60—104. loss of the guttural. 


5 Wackernagel, K. Z. 23. 467, Osth. 
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where the older editions alter «i into ws. The sentiment ‘if indeed 
it is true’ is clearly inappropriate, or weak at the best, but, giving 
the word its original sense, ‘if I may say so’ is a perfectly natural 
softening of the foregoing vaunt, especially in the case of a man 
praising his own father. 


érns is another derivative of this root, but its history is not 
clear because it is uncertain which of its two main senses 
‘comrade’ and ‘tribesman’ is the older. Probably they come 
independently from the root-meaning, the one from the daily 
intercourse of speech, the other from the right of speaking in 
the assembly’. 

It is difficult not to believe that this root was originally 
identical with I. Eu. yé ‘breathe’ ‘blow’, Skt. va@-, Gk. anys, but 
their different treatment in Gk. points to an early separation. 


The evidence I have to offer for the F is therefore as follows: 
First, the frequency of hiatus before it in Homer. Secondly, Lat. 
verus. Thirdly, érys, which undoubtedly has the digamma (cf. I.G.A. 
110. 8). Fourthly, the passages in Homer which show elision 
before it can scarcely be held to disprove the F, especially as in all 
but one (Y. 255) the elision is of a particle. The new sense given to 


éreov makes the omission of the particle in some cases more easy, ©.g. 
H. 359 (M. 233), 


Ei éreov by rovrov azo orovdns ayopeves 

"E€ dpa 84 row éreta Oeoit dpévas wAecay airoi, 
can be translated ‘If indeed we are to say “you address him in 
earnest” then verily the gods themselves, &c.’ Y. 255 in which 
correction is impossible is in @ spurious passage (251—5) marked as 
such by Aristonicus. 


The comparison of avev with Skt. sanutar is also untenable. 
The parent of the latter is sana- which seems to imply originally 
‘duration in time’ (Gk. évos, Lat. senex, Eng. syne). The 
meaning ‘old’ comes naturally from this. The suffix -tar is 
identical with -rep in Greek in arep -rep-o- &c., and appears 
in pratar, antar with the same function as in sanutar. Its force 


1 This word is not connected with 25. 143, for the latter shows no trace 
draipos in spite of J. Schmidt, K. Z. of Ff in Homer (Knés pp. 221—2). 
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seems to be that the root to which it is added is contrasted 
with something else, whence its comparative function, and 
thus sanutar comes to mean ‘far-removed’—but it is clear 
that the root could not give the sense without such a suffix, 
and that the suffix -ney could have this force is entirely un- 
supported by evidence. On the other hand, the comparison of 
dvev with Gothic inu, M. H. G. dn, O. S. ano (see Kluge, Etym. 
Wort. s. v. ohne), is justified both by form and by meaning. 
avev then would stand for nney and so be connected with the 
negative particle-—évsou has been influenced by éve, évartyxuos 
by apparent, or actual, composition with év.—elpecy is from the 
root Fep- see p. 38: Knds p. 176 is compelled to postulate a 
root svar in order to bring this into connection with ser0.—opds 
is not to be compared with serum. It is connected with opyn 
and perhaps with Skt. ar- ‘be in motion’; it therefore had no 
initial s—The derivation of "Eptyvs from Saranyu- is impro- 
bable. Mythologic names should always be identified with great 
caution, and here the phonetic difficulties are considerable, 
while it seems unlikely that ’Epivus is to be separated from 
"Epis.—épvec Oar is from Fep- not aep-, see p. 38.—daAcos see 
p. 51.—aroo &c. see p. 51.—édw is a very difficult word 
which has not yet been cleared up, but the derivation sug- 
gested is not plausible enough to overcome the difficulty of the 
breathing. 

Curtius (Grundz. p. 682 sqq.) gives substantially the same 
list of irregularities, the only additional instances being the 
perfects éoradxa éorraptat, &c. for which I need only refer to 
G. Meyer, Gr. Gram, § 544. 

The comparison of ev- and su- I mention only because it 
seems to be accepted by Hiibschm. (Arm. Stud. p. 37). ev- is of 
course the stem of évs which is connected with Skt. ayus-. The 
only other exception which has any authority is arep=sonder*. 
There does not seem to be any valid reason for preferring this 
derivation to an equally possible one from Skt. antara-, Germ. 
ander. 


1 Collitz, K. Z. 27. 188 aq. 
2 Brugmann, Gr. Gram.! § 200 (Handb.' a. p. 117). 
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6b. Original } becomes’ in Greek. 

The following are adduced by Curtius, Grundz.’ p. 687, bupes, 
Orri, Sppa, and dyéecot’ Teuéveoot Hesych. which he says 
belongs ‘ unzweifelhaft’ to the root ‘yag’.. Of these the first 
two are Aeolic; the third loses its aspirate by dissimilation ; for 
the fourth the root ug- ‘drive’ seems equally possible, but the 
instance is too dubious to carry much weight. 

L. Meyer, p. 159, gives no further examples. 

Christ (Zautl. p. 154) presents the following :—7jyap with 
npépa, HLos=inios, Hrtos = Skt. yapya, Ala, elai=Ceiai. 

These words are all uncertain and have been the subject of 
numerous conjectures. Ascoli’ has connected 7uépa and yuap 
with Skt. vas-, us-, ‘burn’, and this is the most widely accepted 
view. The evidence for the digamma is however insufficient 
(THmwepov: onpepov does not prove it). The derivation to which 
Christ alludes is presumably that which connects them with 
Skt. yaman-, and if Latin Janus may be taken as proof that the 
original form of Skt. y@- was 14 and not ié (Doric shows apépa, 
aap"), this derivation is otherwise irreproachable. However I 
prefer to separate nuap from 7épa, and refer the latter to 
“sam seen in Skt. sama@ ‘year’, Zend. hama ‘summer’, 
O. H. G. sumar, the last of which may be identical also in 
suffix. The connexion in sense through ‘the bright shining 
time’ is easy.—The words jos and insos are also of doubt- 
ful identity; ijeos may be derived from é) and, if so, qos 
may come from the interjection 7, but it is unsafe in princi- 
ple to go further and assume the identity of é) and 7 thus 
admitting that 4 may at one moment appear as i-, and the 
next disappear, in one and the same word, especially when 
that happens to be an interjection.—7mos is also a much- 
debated word. The earliest guess is Ebel’s*} who makes it 
Latin pius with prefixed 7-. Bechtel‘ identified it with Lith. 
opis (dpus) opi ‘fragile’. The derivation which Christ ac- 

1K. Z. 17. 408 sqq. Stud. Krit.11. objection is Méller’s, K. Z. 24, 474, 
897 sqq. It is the defence andnotthe with Skt. ahan-, and it is impossible on 
derivation which is due to him, cf. other grounds. 

K, Z. 12. 310. 3K. Z. 4. 447. 


2G. Meyer Gr. Gram.* § 44. The 4 Bezz. Beitr. 1. 164. 
only other connexion which avoids this 
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cepts—from Skt. yapya—was propounded by Pictet'. It seems 
to have met with a good deal of acceptance, but in my opinion 
Aufrecht’s® is much superior. He connects it with Vedic apya 
relationship, @pt kinsman, and so with the root ap- ‘connect ’.— 
The concluding instance does not bear upon my subject, for +f 
Cecai were = eiai, the € proves that it would be a case of lost ‘7-’ 
(not 4), which is even more improbable. 


c. Original sy- becomes’ in Greek. 


The instances alleged are :—ai, ef = Osc. svat svae—dopevos 
from #dopar—éOos5, Skt. svadha—érns also with sva—rnédos be- 
side 7dus—ide0s, Skt. sua —ido0s 4/ suid- idpas, &c. 

Brugmann’, though with some hesitation, accepts the first 
of these instances. His attempt however, to explain the loss 
of the aspirate, carries very little conviction. A little attention 
to inscriptions would have proved the derivation impossible at 
once. On the Gortyn inscription for instance ai occurs fre- 
quently: so do numerous other words where initial sy- is 
undoubted, as &xacros (I. 9) dy, Exatepos (I. 17) &e.: in all 
of these the digamma is consistently written; from ai the 
digamma is as consistently absent. The conclusion is obvious. 


That ai, ei, come from some pronominal stem is highly probable : 
whether it is the same which appears in Skt. tdam id ttas* in 
e- (esas) &c. in Latin ts, sd and in Greek -¢ must remain an open 
question. 


do pevos is assigned to 7douac as perfect participle by the Etym. 
Mag.’ which is followed by all authorities down to G. Meyer 
Gram.? § 530, who regards it however as sigmatic aorist. This 
derivation is impossible both from the absence of the aspirate 
and from the a which ought to be. I believe dopevos to stand 
for Fn-o-pevos and so connect it with Skt. van- ‘desire’, Lat. 
Venus &c. As regards the F, the word occurs three times in 


1K. Z. 5. 42. 4 Whitney, § 502. 
2 Ib. 5. 359 sqq. cf. Goebel, 7b. 10. 5 Lentz, Herodian nu. 858. E. M. 
899. 155. 28 dopevos’ now 7rd edppalyw, 6 


8 Gr. Gram.’ § 201. 1. [In Ed. 2 waOyrixds wapaxelueros jopa, } pero- 
p. 225 he accepts Mr Darbishire’s cor- xh topévos, xal Acpuevos rpory Tot 7 
rection. C.J els a. 
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the Odyssey’, always at the beginning of the same line, and 
twice in the Iliad* with paragogic v preceding (Dindorf: Bekker 
wrote Facyevos). The termination -o-pevos is most frequent 
with perfect participles, but there is no doubt that it was 
‘abstracted’ as a suffix, and not formed independently in each 
case from the 3‘ sg. (Brgm. M. U. 1 81 7). It is also possible 
that Meyer may be right in regarding the o as the sign 
of the sigmatic aorist. The accent follows that of other—not 
perfect— participles. 

In &6os the aspirate is lost by dissimilation—The derivation 
of érns from oFe-rns ‘one’s own man’ and so ‘companion’ is 
most improbable. The suffix -rns has a perfectly explicit and 
well-defined function; it forms nouns from verbs, and to have 
it added to a pronominal stem in this way would indeed be 
remarkable. Hence the derivation from Fyyi, suggested above, 
is to be preferred. The same objection applies to ’5cos, which 
according to the received view is all termination, with the 
pronominal stem prefixed only to vanish. It is better to derive 
it from the root yid ‘know’ which gives the sense satisfactorily. 
The F is abundantly proved by inscriptions*—7dos and tos 
may be taken together. The latter is treated of by Osthoff¢ 
who explains the loss of aspiration as due to dissimilation in 
the oblique cases, as idehos. The same would then apply to 
joos. This is possible, but on the other hand édos under 
exactly the same conditions does not lose its aspirate, and so it 
is more probable that we have here a case of sentence doublets® 
like those given by Brugmann Grundriss 1. § 589. 3 (p. 447)— 
uid, uad beside syid, syad as teg, pek, mer, beside steg, 
spek, smer. 


§ 4. Before passing to the second class of exceptions, it is 
convenient to bring together those cases in which the presence 
or absence of the aspiration is not persistent. In some of these 
both forms are well attested, in others we have only the 


1 .. 68, 566. «x. 134. @édla» (Bicheler, Rh. Mus. Vol. 40 
22.108. T. 350. Suppl. pp. 13—14, Fick, Ilias p. 559). 
3 eg. Tab. Heracl. 1. 14. 806’ 4 Perfect, p. 479. 
lslay which Fabretti read on the 5 (But see Excursus III. p. 58 
Gortyn inser. 1. 11 is corrected évdo- inf. C.J 
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doubtful testimony of late grammarians: the latter are dis- 
tinguished by an asterisk. 


d@yos = ryos dupos = *autos? éuvs = Es 
adnv adnv avue GVvUTW évos &vos 
aBpéw aOpéw apxus &pxus épon = ss Epon 
aOpoos afpoos = atta ava Epos = Epos 
aiéa adéa ais? avis *écpos’ éopos 
GXyjs AAS eSwrAtos §=—- ®t" éxte *Eare® 
aduw advo etduKpuns eiAeKpLVnS ev@ evo 
cf. adn éXuUw éXvw orol- nO unos §=—- HO nos 
adpakta dpata tpoxos EXE &e. 70w Oa 
aun *apn elpyw elpyw iotap  ioTwp 
apn apn éX\XNos EAXOS bprrnE Spink 


There are three causes to which this want of uniformity 
may be assigned. 


1. A tendency to misplace the aspirate which is 
observable in other languages also, and in face of CIA. 1. 324, 
cannot be denied for Greek’. In particular, as the distinction 
[in sound] between aspirated and unaspirated vowels was lost, 
misplacement [especially in writing] would naturally become 
more easy, and hence a breathing which only rests on late 
tradition is not to be held of much value. Generally speaking 
however the principle is of unsafe application, and should only 
be a last resort. Of the above, the only word which cannot 
be otherwise explained (neglecting those of doubtful authen- 
ticity) is duakéa, dyaka of which the derivation is not fixed. 


If from dy- and ayw the aspiration is correct and might be lost 
through the compound dppapaga. 


1 So Liddell and Scott: Passow does 
not mention it. It seems to rest on 
Sdapuos in Theophrastus. 

2 ‘Tonic’ Passow. 

3 Only Schol. in Ar. Av. 884. 

* Lex de Spir. 217 gives a popular 
derivation from &, néew which explains 
the origin of the aspiration. 

5 Only a false MS reading according 
to Passow. 


D. P. 


® So Etym. Magn. The MSS of 
Theocr. waver. Probably aspirated on 
analogy of dore or as=fws re. That 
&: re is the true derivation is proved 
by & re on the Delphian insor. Cauer? 
204. 40. 

T ECf. now Meisterhans, Gramm. 
Att, Inschrr.? § 88, 82 with Brugm. 
Gr. Grp. 73. C.J 
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2. The word has one breathing by rule, but beside 
it and connected with it in sense or system stand 
words which, also regularly, have the other breathing. 
Then assimilation takes place in one direction or in both. 
Thus a@poos loses its aspiration by the rule of dissimilation, and 
regains it by the influence of the other compounds with a-. 


This word seems to have been followed by d@péw, although it is 
not easy to trace the semasiological connexion. The unaspirated 
form is of course regular, whatever the derivation. Kluge’s' in- 
genious identification with Teut. wun-dro- is impossible as the 
Homeric evidence is conclusive against the F (see K. 11, M. 391, 
BE. 334, p. 232, 7. 478). 


So du% is influenced by the loss in apdéey as explained 
above (p. 26).—So 7@m loses its aspiration by the same law 
and regains it from a popular connexion with o7@ which in 
itself is doubtful [see p. 60 footnote 1]. It is better to connect 
it with aivyw, thus 70m = sn-0w’, aivw = sn-j-6. 

The aspirated form was predominant in the time of the scholiast 
on Ap. Rhod. 1. 1294, who therefore prescribes 7Oyos. For this 
form the evidence of the Sigeian inscr. (I. G. A. 492, Roberts, 
Introduction, 42) is adduced. The upper (Ionic) inscription has 
70pov: the lower (Attic), 7Onzov, unless the H was a slip in copying 
from the one above, and E added as a correction: compare I. G. A. 
446 and 482. 


This explanation also holds for the variation in avw and evw 
as is fully set forth by Osthoff*. The unaspirated form épon is 
due to the epic éépon in which the é is anaptyctic and so un- 
aspirated. 

Slightly different are the following cases, in which the in- 
fluence is exerted by words of similar meaning. aénv I derive 
like aopevos from yen—Fn-dyny—and trace the aspiration to 
axes, or dvddvo. For the digamma compare 

GX’ ere pév piv gnus adnv éAdav Kxaxorntos.—e. 290+. 

1 Etym. Worterb. 8. v. Wunder ‘das * For the formative suffix cf. rh4-0w, 
germ. wundro- scheint mit gr. d@péw wph-Ow, wwt-Ow, &o. Brgm. Gr. Gram.) 
(fiir *fa0péw) ‘sehe, schaue, betrachte’, § 116. V. Henry, Cump. Gram. § 92. 


auf ein idg. Wz. wendh ‘anschauen, 3 Perf. 478—493. 
anstaunen’, zu weisen.” * Against the digamma is T. 423, 
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So dpirnf is the true form. It is to be connected with op- 
‘swell’ as in opyn and opos (supr. p. 29). The aspiration is 
due to dp7rn’ as the young shoots had to be pruned. 


3. The confusion is due to the intermixture of 
different roots. That is to say: two words of different origin 
and with different breathings, but otherwise identical in form, 
bear similar meanings; the result is a complete fusion of the two 
and the aspiration varies. 

An example in which the distinction is observed is given by 
Tzetzes (p. 946, Mill.) ‘Exwida. Aacéws pév éxuwzis, 4 axoXovbos Kai 
Suwiss WArds St érwmis, y éroxorovea Kai Brérovea rapa Tovs was. 
A well known case of complete fusion, is éyw from uegh and segh?. 

This principle accounts for a good many of the above doublets. 
ayos and dyos are referred to different roots by Curtius*. Much 
confusion is caused by the roots sel and yel. Of these the 
former opens up a difficulty. The rule is generally laid down 
that Gk. p, A, and Armenian 7, J, correspond to each other 
and to I.Eu. 7,/. This needs modification*. The full system of 
liquids possessed by Armenian seems to prove that the original 
language had also two ‘7’s (and two ‘l’s), one of which would 
become in Greek p or X, the other only p. This renders possible 
identifications which have great inherent probability, as Arme- 
nian arag with éAXadpos, Arm. arew with adéa, and ser with sel. 
Compare also Cretan dda:tnoeoOaz with the ordinary aipéw. 

Sppy &c. point to the root being ser, Skt. sar; but the almost cer- 
tain derivative of this, saras, compared with éAos* and salsla, points 
to sel. 


1 More probably than éprw. question seems to have been modified; 


? An interesting subject for investi- 
gation would be, how far these two 
roots can be separated in Homer by 
means of the digamma. For instance 
in A. 51 Bédos éxewevcés, the f is present 
and the sense also points to negh: on 
the other hand, in line 113, oko Exew 
must be scanned olxoéyew (Hartel 
H. St. 8. 41), the digamma must be 
absent, and the sense is that of segh. 

3 Grundz.® pp. 170-1. 

‘4 [Mr Darbishire’s view on this 


seo The Sanskrit Liquids, pp. 210, 236, 
244 and 256 inf. C.J 

5 Compare also its derivative éXixy, 
with Lat. salir, Teut. salahé, English 
(dial.) sally ‘the willow’, which is 
therefore ‘the water-tree’. Exactly 
parallel is the connexion of Lat. 
alnus, Eng. alder with Skt. ar. ‘move’. 
The common equation of &dcs with 
Velia is impossible from the absence 
of f in Homer, see Knis p. 80. 


3—2 
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The idea ‘move’ can be distinctly traced in @uf Edlccw 
€dptvs and éAve, as well as in @os just mentioned. It is also 
visible in the ‘secondary’ root selk whence édxw @dxos OAKH 
Latin sulcus. &\xw is thus to be separated from Lith. velkn 
Lat. wleus, although Greek may have fused the two roots; but 
the unaspirated form has left no trace, nor does Homer show 
the digamma’, see however inj. p. 49. 

The derivatives of the root uel implying ‘motion round’, 
Latin volvo, have no aspiration, e.g. e{Aw, dAn aAaopat adaos, &e. 
Hence the confusion in éAvw éAva, advw adv, eidsxpivys etrL- 
xpivns (‘tested by shaking’), odoitpoyos orXoltpoyxos. 

The explanation of the doublets éAdos éAdds is similar. 
There are two words of this form, and in both the aspiration 
is unstable. éAAcs ‘a young deer’ is the true form as proved 
by the connexion with éXados Arm. eAn%. The adjective 
€XAos is generally supposed to mean ‘dumb’, which appears to 
rest on the fact that fish are called edXot by Sophocles Az. 1297 
and dvavéor by Aeschylus Pers. 579. The other meaning given 
by Hesychius, ‘swift’, is even more appropriate as an epithet 
of fish* and gives an intelligible derivation which the other does 
not. Assigning it then, with this sense, to sel move, the aspira- 
tion is regular. The two words éAXds and éAXos being otherwise 
identical in form then interchanged breathings, so that the tra- 
dition varies in the case of both. The meaning ‘quick, lively’, 
for the adjective explains this better than ‘dumb’; for the 
active motions of a young animal are much more characteristic 
than voicelessness. 


€\Xoy does not make against this sense. The second member of 
the compound is passive as in orép-oy beside doryp stella. For the 
breathing cf. Hesych. “ é\\urovres ris dads: xai Saccis” where xai 
Sacéws should be read. 


Quite distinct from the root yel just mentioned is another 
root which appears in Greek as FeA and means ‘press, compact’. 
It is distinguished from the other by furming one of that class 


1 Knés p. 79. 2 Cf. lepdvy ly Od» II. 407, where lepéy 

2 Brugmann, M. U. nm. 173; also =isiram from is ‘move quickly’ 
Windisch K. Z. 27. 168 who compares Grassm. 221; also the German phrase 
Skt. ena, Lith. élnis, Cymr. elain. ‘gesund wie ein Fisch’, 
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of words in which F becomes ‘ under conditions hitherto unex- 
plained. 

From this root come aris adla ddifw', &c. and probably 
EXwp édety arava, &e. 

Possibly also in cyAos which may be FoAyAos (for the loss of A cf. 
Grds. § 266) and so to be compared with Skt. vlag.= vg, but the 
reason for the x is not apparent’. 


From this root 47s must be derived, and hence the spiritus 
asper is correct. The form dAns is due to supposed contraction 
from daodAns, for which reason the a was wrongly lengthened 
(Call. Fr. 86). This lengthening separated the word from @Xxs> 
which therefore shows no variation. 


aoA\Ays is another derivative of the same root and is not to 
be connected with Lat. sollus (= Skt. sarvas =<cAos), but as Roehl’ 
surmised, to be compared with aFAavéos in Elean Cauer’® 259. 4, 
I.G. A. 113.c. The two words differ only in sentence-accent, 
sip-v]-ney- becoming aFAaveF-, sm-v]-neu- aFoAveF - which passes into 
a-6\A-ns, losing its initial aspiration by dissimilation, as avw and 
avcontyp*. Of course the inscription shows aFAavys being Elean. 

There is yet another root in Greek of the form Fed, and it 
also shows the aspirate in its derivatives, The meaning is 
‘shine, burn’ and it appears to be identical with Armenian 
var of the same meaning. From it come édy éddvn (2? ‘EAévn) 
etn &c. It is by analogy with these words that adéa (most 
probably adeFa Arm. arew) receives its aspiration. 


This root also explains yéAcos rationally, for of course the 
cannot be ‘developed’ by the 7-. é€Acos is for 9-FeA-tos, where the 7- is 
of the nature of a preposition or verbal prefix as in y-duvapny &e. 
(Osth. Perf. p. 129 n.) and so the whole word is analogous to 
w-xeavos®, In aédtos® (cf. aBédcov &c. G. Meyer, Gr. Gram.’ § 235 


1 The form is given by xarafedX- be Skt. d- to allege that Greek w- is 
pévwy on the Gortyn insor. (Cauer* Skt. d-: w- and 7- are a case of vowel- 
113. 13), compare éy/nAnOiw»rs Tab. gradation (Ablaut) and become alike a- 
Her. 1. 152, dwofeXéor, Cauer® 255. 7. in Sanskrit. 


2 [But see further p. 231 inf. C.J 6 The root sduel- assumed by J. 

37. G. A. p. 178. Schmidt, K. Z. 26. 9, is quite arbitrary 

4 Curtius Grundz.5 No. 460, Brugm. for Greek and presents serious difficul- 
Grds. 1. § 136. ties. 


5 It is no proof that Greek - cannot 
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which proves the Ff) the a is prothetic (anaptyctic) and so short, see 
the metrical evidence in Liddell and Scott. aédvos is a mistake from 
néAos. The smooth breathing in adAtos, 7éAv0s, and dAéa seems to 
have produced «iAn beside etA7. 


The variation between dyvw and dyvw is explained by 
Osthoff' as due to dissimilation from the 2nd sg. pres. indic. 
mid. of the root av-,—dveoas becoming dvehar. This is very 
improbable, for that form must have been of rare occurrence. 
The verb is cognate with Skt. san meaning ‘accomplish, obtain’: 
but beside this stands another root which approximates to the 
same sense, namely van, meaning ‘desire, obtain’, the existence 
of which in Greek has not hitherto been pointed out. As a 
matter of fact it has a large number of cognates; besides 
aopevos and adnv which have already been mentioned, it forms 
dpevat, dow, doapny and the other forms generally referred 
to an imaginary present dw ‘take one’s fill’; so also datas” and 
datos with anaptyctic a. This root then gives avyvw as san gives 
avvo. 

Similar is the case of eipyw and efpyw. The former is con- 
nected with Skt. 7) the latter with vrj7. The distinction in 
sense between these two roots, mentioned by Grassm. 1326, 
finds its reflex, although considerably obscured, in the canon 
laid down for the use of the aspiration in Greek. eipyw through 
some derivative with « (e.g. epxt7) produces Epxos and pxus. 


évos is connected with Skt. sana- and &os with Skt. anya- Lat. 
per-en-die by common acceptation; but év7 in év7 cai véa is generally 
identified with the former sense. 

épors and épors result from the two roots fep and cep, the former 


giving eipev cipyyn® &c. the latter éppa ke. as mentioned above 
(pp. 22, 29). 


§ 5. It appears then, that dissimilation and analogy account 
for all the certain cases in which s-, 2- disappear without leaving 
the spiritus asper, and that in the group sy- a third explanation 
is possible, resting on the hypothesis of sy- y- doublets in 
the original language. All derivations, which cannot be ex- 


1 Perfect, p. 479. 3G. Meyer, Gr. Gram.? $8 65, 35. 
2 Hes. Scut. 101. 
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plained in one of these ways, have been shown to be wrong, 
or at least to admit of alternatives, which by rule have the 
probability on their side’. 

It remains to touch upon some words which show the 
spiritus asper although the received etymology does not bring 
them under any of the above five rules. 

L. Meyer, p. 636, connects aipéw with aitéw, airtos, aivupat 
and Latin aeruscare, which 1s absolutely improbable. A more 
accepted explanation which connects it with Skt. ur- ‘choose’ is 
disproved by the absence of F in Homer’, nor is it to be con- 
nected with aipw (Skt. ar- ‘set in motion’)*. aipéw I regard as 
jr-l-eje-6, with its aspiration from j- by Rule 2. The root jer- 
is seen in Skt. (bye-accent form) as tr- (Grassm. 233) and in 
meaning it is akin to ar-. The two roots need very careful dis- 
tinction and for Greek the aspiration is the only test. Thus 
appa apuos appovia are from ier- while from ar- come aipw and 
dppeva on the Delphian inscr. Cauer* 216, which means ‘ move- 
able’ and so ‘null and void’ as opposed to povepos. 


Probably not in apais as the evidence shows the F (Knés 
p. 174). For ar- in Latin of. Brgm. Grds. 1. § 499. 


a&mrw is not to be connected with Latin aptus. The deri- 
vation given by Christ‘ from Skt. saj is quite satisfactory and 
Clemm, Curt. Stud. 9. 416, brings no evidence to invalidate it. 

evvéa is to be explained as en-neum*’ where en is the 
preposition. This is better than enevn® and than supposing 
connexion with éyj=‘nine’’?; but no one of the three deriva- 
tions explains the aspiration. On the Tab. Heracl. the form is 
at once explicable by the occurrence of o«t# which proves that 
é€€ émra have produced oxtod évvéa. But && émrd could not 
produce évvéa directly. Therefore as évvéa occurs in Attic it is 
necessary to assume that oxo also did occur, on the evidence 
of oyden CIA. 1. 325, 13. 


1 Hence derivations like "Axé\\wy the F. | 
= Saparyenya (K. Z. 29, 193 ff.), duslor * Griech. Lautl. p. 132. 
=sanguen (ib. 257) are unwarranted. 5 Wackernagel, K. Z. 28. 132. 
3 Knds, p. 172. © G. Meyer, Gr. Gram.? § 405. 
* Brugmann (K. Z. 27. 196) offers 7 Wackernagel, K. Z. 25. 263. 
another explanation, which requires 
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éoptn = Skt. vrata-'. Here the e- is anaptyctic® and so 
should be unaspirated: vrta- however passed directly into oprn, 
which was falsely supposed a contraction and so produced 
€0pT7. 


The proper orthography for Homer is therefore éopry, and so 
copy : oprn exactly = éépo7 : Epon. 


The notion that syéouae is the causal of ayw is a mistake. 
It is the causal of a root iag which appears in Skt. (bye-accent) 
as 7%, and as yaj. The original sense of ‘set in motion, move’ 
is retained by iy and myéouaz, but yaj is specialised for the 
sense of ‘move by sacrificing’ (Grassm. 1070 No. 4). 


%j was then brought into relation with aj, just as 77 mentioned 
above (p. 39) was referred to ar, and these two then seem to have 
formed a type whence i¢ from ag &e. 


jxa =aca Osthoff, P. and B. B. 8. 290. n., and Perf. p. 170, is 
another derivation which will not bear scrutiny. The assumed 
root is ak ‘penetrate’, but this is impossible, for the forms in Skt. 
show that a¢ stands for I. Eu. nk, and therefore the reduplicated 
stem a@¢ must be comparatively late. As even Brugmann? and 
apparently G. Meyer‘ accept this explanation, it must be sup- 
posed that, against the probabilities, they separate @ga entirely 
from ag, and presumably explain the aspiration by the influence 
of ij. On the other hand the view which makes 4a the 
perfect—with or without reduplication—of 4/sé° does not appear 
open to any serious objection. 


Of course, in either case, the relation of 7xw to xa is the same. 


jpat=Skt. se, is at once explained by the parallel root 
sed-°, 

tepos = Skt. igiras. First propounded by A. Kuhn’, whose 
theory to account for the aspiration is an ingenious one, which 


1 Fick, Worterb.? 1. 211. 5 Mém. Soc. Ling. v. 186, of. Osth. 
2 G. Meyer, Gr. Gram.? § 101. Perf. p. 382. 
3 Gr. Gram. § 134. 6 Osth. Perf. p. 108. 


4 Gr. Gram.? § 562, but contrast 7 K. Z. 2. 260 sqq. 
§ 527. 
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he endeavours to support by numerous instances, namely, that 
8 became hf and then passed over the vowel. His examples in 
which the s is followed by a consonant, as nets, jas, larmos 
are erroneous, as the theory that s became A in this position 
has long been abandoned. Where the s stands between vowels, 
the theory is more attractive, as it gives a convenient explana- 
tion of és, which by the rule for dissimilation ought to become 
ine from thnus. But even here, it cannot be accepted, for three 
reasons :—(1) There is no phonetic reason for the transference, 
(2) All the examples may be explained otherwise, (3) It ought 
to hold, and does not, for éés beside Skt. 1gu-, aooaonrnp from 
I. Eu. sm-soq-, and others. 


His only really strong instance is tepéds. The equation Boeot. 
iwy = thuv = Skt. aham is impossible: twy is probably after 7peis 


ipeis and the 3 sing. © In tps, form-association restores the 
aspiration. 


To explain the rough breathing in (epos, we must take into 
account the collateral form tpos, which, it is needless to remark, 
‘cannot be the result of contraction. Osthoff’s attempted ex- 
planation’, with its necessary infringement of the law which 
he and Sievers formulated, is for that very reason open to grave 
suspicion. Both words are found in Homer without distinction 
in meaning, but they are really separate in origin. Cor- 
responding to igiras the true form is depos ((apds) beside which 
stood a derivative of the root vi—i-pés, with meaning practically 
identical: even in Sanskrit the difference in sense between ts 
and vi is very slight. As was inevitable, the two words were 
assimilated—ipés seems to have its accent from epds, and the 
latter received from ipés the quantity of the c? and the rough 
breathing. 


If this hypothesis is tenable it explains the striking uncertainty 
of spelling in this word in Cauer? 204—iepo- iapo- and lapo- side by 


1 Curtius K. Z. 3. 154 compares would not be parallel. 
wbékei—wodt which even if it were 2 Perf. pp. 439—40. 
true—cf. Brgm. Gr. Gram.’ § 82— 3 Not consistently, bute.g. in P. 455, 
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side. ‘The two words are kept distinct on the Cyprian inscriptions— 
t‘ro*nt' Coll. 60. 8. 31 but $:e're:o: se tb. 38. 3. 


inepos is also to be derived from vi, and not from 73, which 
has its proper representation in ‘Iopyyn. 

The common parallel ixvéopas : olxos : Skt. vic- has often 
been disputed, but the alternative suggested by L. Meyer’, who 
refers it to Skt. ag-nd-m, is an unhappy one, for, as was pointed 
out above, ag stands for ik so that the passage from ax- to tx- 
in Greek which Curtius* justly calls ‘sehr singular’ becomes 
impossible. Equally untenable is Bréal’s theory‘ of its deriva- 
tion from ya ‘go’ with suffix -k as in oAéxw facio &c., while the 
ordinary derivation is met by the fatal objection that Homer 
shows no trace of the F*. It seems preferable therefore to trace 
icw to the root shown by Osthoff® to exist in ixtap, évirra, 
évierrn and Latin icere. In this case, the « in (xvéopac must 
have been restored, for the velar ought to become 7 before the 
nasal. The aspiration is to be accounted for by the close paral- 
lelism of j«m, and has extended to dxrap. 


To render this explanation probable, isolated forms of the root 
ought to show the smooth breathing, and instances are not wanting. 
The root-meaning as shown by Osthoff, is ‘strike’, from which ‘ reach, 
arrive’ are developed in ixvéopua:, but in ixpevos’ the slightly different 
one of ‘suiting’ (compare vor-treff-lich, &c. in German). In this 
sense therefore ixuevos remained unaspirated, and the same is true of 
the Hesychian glosses ixra® and ixap®. There is nothing to show 
whether ixavcs belongs to this root or to Skt. vyac- ‘umfassen' 
(Grassm. 1357) and so ‘capax’, ‘able’. In either case the aspiration 
must be unoriginal, if any stress is to be laid on [xrev: xpareis, Aaxw- 
ves in Heaychius. 


The ordinal ‘y form fotwp is not accounted for by its almost 
certain derivation from fd. The Homeric form is forwp 


1 Cyprian had no} sign for h. dacéws, row Ixriow Adve: olow wopeurixév... 
2K. Z. 22. 49, el dé Yrras, rov lxpadwdn xal Enxpnor olor 
3 Stud. 6. 414. &vvypow Hesych. M. Schmidt Vol. 11. 
* Mém. Soc. Ling.) v. 155. p. 353. 

5 Kndés p. 123. 8 lie. 

¢ K. Z. 23. 85. 9 1. c. p. 352. 


7 e.g. A.479: compl are [kpevor’ ef yey 10 |. c. p. 364. 
l 
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(2. 501). Curtius' mentions a possible source of the aspiration 
in fornust, with which it might be connected in the sense of 
‘umpire’ ‘arbitrator’, and that the tradition is by no means un- 
varying as regards the aspiration. (Lentz, Philologus, Suppl. 
Bd. 1. p. 700.) 

Opaw and dpovrar. If these are to be connected it must be 
by the supposition of a doublet like those referred to on pp. 32, 
48, 49; dpaw may at least plausibly* be connected with Skt. 
svar- ‘leuchten’, while dpovra: is commonly referred to O. H. G. 
wara Gk. dpa?, but an identification of these two roots is 
impossible. That opdw does not show F in Homer* may be 
explained, with this etymology, on the lines laid down wi/ra, 
p. 49. 


§6. The above are a few instances of isolated derivations 
which rest on the assumption of inconsistency in the use of 
the spiritus asper, but more important than these—because to a 
certain extent justifying such an assumption—are those words 
in which the aspiration appears to represent older F, contrary to 
the usual rule that F becomes the spiritus lenis. In the fore- 
going pages, derivations involving each of these alternative 
equivalents have been accepted without comment, and therefore 
the discrepancy must be discussed, before any approach to an 
exhaustive treatment has been made. 


A few of the best known instances for “=f are :—éavos Skt. 
vasama, txyri, éxwv Skt. vag-, evvys Lat. vestio, oon Skt. vrs, Eowepos 
Lat. vesper, éoria Skt. vas, nAos Lat. vallus', terPar (ipds) Skt. vi-. 


The total loss of ¢ scarcely requires illustration: agry, éap, eixoat, 
dxos, éros, ideiv, olxos, are a few of the commonest examples. 


The examples for each alternative are too numerous for 
every case of either to be explained by independent analogy, 
and there is no particle of evidence (except the phenomenon 


1 Grundz.® p. 686. p- 171. 

3 [Mr Darbishire has put a query to 4 Knés p. 142. Its absence in 
this statement in the margin of his dporvra, &c. is explained by L. Meyer, 
own copy. C.J K. Z. 28. 58, as due to the initial o- (?). 

3 Hiibschm. Idg. Vucalsyst. § 261, 5 Wackernagel, K. Z. 25. 261. 
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itself) to support the view that every F passed through the 
spiritus asper to the spiritus lenis, for the examples do not differ 
in date. 

One only possibility remains: that F had two phonetic 
values, The same then must be true for Sanskrit v and Latin 
v, and so these languages can give little or no assistance in 
making a distinction. The language for this purpose is Ar- 
menian. 


In the examples which follow, Hiibschmann’s system of tran- 
scription’ is used, except in one point which is more of consistency 
than of importance. His contention that a single sign in an alpha- 
bet ought to be transliterated by a single sign, may receive this addi- 
tion, that two signs ought not to be transliterated by one, and there- 
fore it is a defect in his system that he transcribes sgj¢. by ‘av’ but az 
by ‘w’, and while ‘v’ is of in Graf ‘kov’ it is g in Fes ‘nav’. Itis 
better to use w consistently for 2, and keep v for f so that sy be- 
comes av, and fz ow, 1.0. %. 


It is well known® that where Sanskrit and Latin show 2, 
Armenian sometimes has g and sometimes v, w. The reason 
for this variation has not yet been discovered, and will not be, 
until more has been done for Armenian etymology on compara- 
tive principles, but the following words, in which the sound is 
initial, have fairly certain Greek equivalents. 


1. With g. 
Armenian Greek Skt. Lat. &. 
gar garn (64) fapy- dpv- urana- Skt. 
gedxmn (67) Feprov Eprow 4 varman- Skt. 
gin (69) fuvo- avo- vénum Lat. 
gini (70) fowo- olvo- vinum Lat. 
gitem (72) and thence fidew lety vid- Skt. and thence 
gtanem (77) Gos (p. 82) vindami 
go-m (73)§ Faoref- doru vas- ‘dwell’ Skt. 
gore (75) Fépyo- Epyo- werk Teut. 
k‘san® : fixare elxoor viginti Lat. 
1 Umschr. pp. 81—39. * éxov seems to have f, 8. 124, but 
2 Hiibschm, Arm, Stud. pp. 65 and — elpos has not; 8. 135, «. 426. 
74, of. Brgm. Grds. § 162. * Compare also ZDMG. 36. 119. 


3 The figures in brackets refer to 6 K‘san for *g-san, *gisan, Hiibechm. 
the numbers in Hiibschm. Arm. Stud. l. c. p. 65 note. 
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2. With »v. 

Armenian Greek Skt. Lat. &. 
var (262) fer-n, En (p. 37) virti Lith. 
vasn (263) fex-byr- éxdbyr- vac-mi Skt. 
vél k‘ Fndo- 7do- vallus Lat. 
vs (‘propter’) Fex-tire Exnre vac- Skt. 


Here it will be noticed that those words in which the 
digamma passes into the spiritus lenis, have in Armenian g 
as the equivalent of Skt. and Lat. v; while those in which the 
digamma becomes the spiritus asper, have in Armenian re- 
tained v. The conclusion is that the same original distinction 
underlies both. 

To postulate such a distinction for the original language, 
involves no innovation in the phonetic field. In the case 
of the corresponding (palatal) spirant such a distinction is 
made—it rests upon some slight indications in Sanskrit, but 
chiefly on the difference of representation in Greek when 
initial’, On this analogy there has been already assumed a cor- 
responding distinction—v and yw—in the case of the labial 
spirant. If this is so, it is not surprising to find the dis- 
tinction preserved under exactly analogous conditions. 

The result of the foregoing examples may therefore he 

* formulated as follows :— 


I. Eu. Skt. Arm. Gk. Lat. Teut. Balt. Slav. 
l y v g , v w v 
2. Vv v v ‘ v w v 


[A most important modification of this view of the nature of the 
two I. Eu. sounds will be found below, p. 197. C.] 


It might possibly be thought that Armenian g should represent 
original v (not y) in the same way that Greek ¢ represented j-, but 
this is a superficial objection and the above table may easily be 
shown to give the true correspondence. The distinction between 
I. Eu. v which cannot become uw and I. Eu. % which can, has 
been much obscured even in Vedic, but the Skt. root vac shows 
the reduction to u in so many forms that the original form may 
be assumed as yeg: now this in Greek gives éros. Then in the 


1 Brgm. Grds. § 598. 
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root va*d = ‘ water’, the weak form ud- can be proved for the original 
language by Skt. udan, Gk. vdwp. Therefore it should be written 
ua7d: and this in Armenian gives get (68). The result is also what 
might be expected from the larger number of examples under Class 1, 
and agrees with another law, which seems to hold for Armenian, 
that I. Eu. j becomes y but j becomes J, j—-for the former compare 
youz-k* ‘agitation, ferment’ with {ém and Skt. yas-!, for the latter, 
see Hiibschm. Arm. Stud. $§ 19 and 22. 


§ 7. The small number of examples under 2—the second 
and the fourth are practically identical—is no presumption 
against the truth of the inference which rests on (a) the high 
probability of those examples, (b) the absence of conflicting 
evidence. What there is of the latter can soon be examined, 
for as Armenian has not hitherto been the field for much rash 
theorizing, the number of unsafe conjectures is fortunately 
small. The theory could be upset by proving any one of the 
following four points: 


a, Armenian v-=Greek ’, 
6b. Armenian y- = Armenian g-. 


c. Greek ‘ = Armenian g-. 
d. Greek ‘ = Greek ’. 


These we will take in order. 
a. No evidence adduced. 


b. Also unsupported by facts. It will be observed that 
this only applies to the sounds as initial. 

c. &crepos = giser* (71). This is by no means exempt 
from difficulty on other grounds. The rule that 3 can stand 
for sq- 18 invented to suit this solitary case and is a very 
unlikely one*. The chief argument is the similarity of meaning, 
which is equally well given by an alternative derivation. 
Armenian gis- can by the regular phonology of the language 
stand for I. Eu. ghis-‘ which is found in Gothic gis-tra-, Latin 


1 For the s lost between vowels see &=s compare p‘odi=Skt. pamsu (later 


Htibschm. Arm. Stud. § 44. 1). a. pamgu) ib. § 84. From Germ. gestern 
* Accepted by Brgm. Grds. § 561. Gk. x@és perhaps ghes should be the 
3 Hiibschm. 1. 0. § 34. form. In that case for the i cf. ib. 8 7. 


4 For g=gh see Arm. Stud. §16, for Latin of course is indecisive. 
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hert (= ghis-t). For the suffix -er compare j-er from I. Eu. iu-, 
ardar: Skt. rta-, barjr: Skt. brhat- (Arm. Stud. § 40). 


The meaning presents no difficulty. In all languages with which I 
am acquainted ‘morning’ and ‘to-morrow’ are originally identical and 
it is natural to suppose the same relation between ‘evening’ and ‘yester- 
day’. In Armenian itself we have erek ‘evening’, erék ‘yesterday’. 

This is confirmed by Diefenbach, Vergl. Wérterb. der gotischen 
Sprache, Vol. 11. p. 410 no. 34. “ gistra-dagis...es bedeutet eigent- 
lich vespera wie die meisten gestern bedeutende Wirter.” Kluge sv. 
Gestern (ed. 4 p. 113°) remarks “‘Offenbar hatte das Grundwort die 
Doppelbedeutung ‘morgen’ und ‘gestern’ (eigtl. ‘am andern Tage von 
heute aus gerechnet’),” but the double meaning (cf. e.g. Ulfilas, Matth. 
iv. 40)is readily explained by adhering to the above sense ‘ evening’ 
for the root, and tracing the ‘otherness’ in the comparative suffix éra. 


Evvups = 2-genum (104). This is an extremely probable 
derivation and only an apparent violation of the rule. The dis- 
tinction applies only to g and v when initial and as in this 
word the prefix z- is always present, the v is virtually medial. 

The laws under which medial v, w and g interchange are as yet 
unknown but certainly do not depend on an original distinction. 
Thus loganam (124) and lawanal' alike =lavo; arew (41) has a 
derivative aregakn; kov (148) gives kogi (146): cow but aor. cogay*. 
On the other hand a possible derivative of the root, from which the 
prefix is absent, is vas (‘tela subtilis’ Rivola) which thus follows the 
rule. 


d. &o0n:dponv. The derivation of the latter from Skt. 
vrsan- (Bopp, Benfey) has now been given up. Curtius pre- 
ferred rsa- on the ground that no trace of F exists in Homer, 
which Knés (p. 184) will not admit to be decisive. The words 
are separated by Wackernagel (K. Z. 29, 127, 129), and com- 
pare Hiibschm. Arm. Stud. (28). 


No confusion of breathings on the lines indicated above (pp. 35, 
sqq.) arose between these representatives of vs and 7s, because in 
Greek they diverged in vocalism and meaning ’®. 

This is absolutely all the evidence against the rule. 


1 Rivola. itself produce the change. Or it may be 
2 ZDMG. 36. 118. the strong form (G. Meyer, Gr. Gram,? 
3 Ionic &pon» might be considered § 314). , 

assimilation to fpen, but the p could 
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§ 8. A few new derivations which illustrate the rule may 
now be added. 

Greek atp-acua, ‘ wall of dry stones’, Armenian vém, ‘petra, 
lapis’. Not quite certain, as no example is given of ay becom- 
ing Arm. @, though e& and 0; do. The variation may be in 
Greek : for the termination compare épy-acia. 

Greek eipepov (6. 529), Armenian gir ‘slave’. The Greek 
word is not, therefore, to be connected with servus. See what 
was said above (p. 38) on the roots ser- and yer-. 

Armenian vaz ‘cursus’ points to the root vegh, for which v 
must therefore be assumed. Thus the future of (F)éyo would 
be é&w, and the correspondence with (c)éyw, é€w, complete. 
From the same root appears to come Arm. wz ‘collum’; com- 
pare Lat. cer-vic-. 

Armenian vaz ‘pavor’, Greek dyos. The derivation of the 
latter from ak- ‘sharp’, involved a very difficult aspiration of 
the guttural. The spiritus asper, representing the v, disappears 
by dissimilation, as possibly in dar-apy-7, compare Arm. varj 
‘usura’. 

Armenian geéz ‘hebes’, Germ. weitch (?). 

Armenian gow?rn ‘ vas lapideum’, Latin urna. 

Armenian gan ‘ulcus’, Gothic vunds, Greek daraz, unless 
vunds is rather to be connected with ynas ‘damnum’. Greek is 
indecisive, as the a- is anaptyctic. 

An interesting illustration is given by Brugmann’s able 
conjecture! that Armenian vec ‘six’ rests upon an original form 
without initial s-. That sy- (sv-) should become » in Armenian 
is unlikely as the examples K‘oir (294) =syesor-, k'trtn (291)* = 
syid- are distinctly against it. By the rule, Greek & would 
be the final form both of sveks and of veks, but the latter 
form may be clearly traced. Original sy- (sv-) passed® 
through ‘F into ‘“. On the Tab. Heracl. this process has 
been completed, and accordingly we find éxaoray (I. 115), &c. 
On the other hand we find Fé£ consistently written just as 
Fixart, and hence it is natural to infer that it rests upon veks 
not sveks. 


1 Grds, § 589. 3. see ZDMG. 85. 170. 
? Not= Zend are@na as de Lagarde, 3 Brgm. Grds. § 166. 
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Of course this does not assert that Greek did not possess also the 
form oF éé, and hence Fixarc é, Cauer’ 296. 5, supports instead of 
overthrowing the inference. It may further be noted that the 
assumption of a stage in the language at which F =su had become ‘, 
but F = u remained, will explain why a good many words in Homer 
which had su show no trace of ¢: for instance, é itself appears 
not consistent (Knés p. 220), dpaw (p. 43 supr.) shows no trace 
of it, from {Spas &ec. it is also absent (Knis p. 223), whereas by 
the hypothesis proposed, supr. p. 32, 180s &c. ought to show F, but 
there is no decisive passage’. 


Note.—Another such doublet may be thought to give a 
better explanation of €Axw d&c., than that on p. 36. 


Thus suelq—Gk. €Axw, Lat. sulcus. 

uelq—Lith. velki, Lat. ulcus, Gk. abAag?. 

Then the absence of F from éAxw in Homer is to be explained 
on the lines just indicated. 

It is possible that the same may be true for the Hesychian 
gop’ Ovydrmp, which is commonly identified with svasar &e. 
Then 

suesor, Skt. svasar, Lat. soror, 
uesor, Gk. €op-, 


but the source of the word is too completely unknown to make 
this even probable. 


From the identification of Skt. wrj and Gk. eipyw proposed 
above, it follows that I.Eu. v must be assumed for this root. The 
same holds for Skt. varsistha- &c., from Fick's’ identification of 
it with Armenian ver (265), but in these cases no corroboration 
exists, 

Perhaps the most startling result of the rule is the separa- 
tion which it involves of ”Ews from uwsas. The root ves ‘shine’, 
‘burn’, which appears in Skt. as vas-, is proved to have had 
initial v (assuming for the present that my rule holds) by the 
Greek derivatives “Ews, “Eozrepos, éotia (dissimilation in 
éoyapa), and perhaps with Ascoli nuépa (supr. p. 30). But 


1 Only S&Srov, Od, xx. 204. 3 Kuhn’s Beitr. vii. p. 365, cf. ZDMG. 
2 Referred to 2ixw by Brgm. Grds., 36. 121. 
§ 164 Anm. 


D. P. 4 
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the frequency with which us, uch@mi (1e. us-skh6') &c., occur 
in Skt. would seem to point to the opposite conclusion. It is 
therefore necessary to separate us from vas and refer it as weak 
form to the root aus which appears in avpsov, Aurora, Lesb. 
avws, Doric "Aws, which cannot possibly represent °Ews’. 


For this root see Osthoff’s excellent excursus, Perfect pp. 484— 
493, and his note on p. 135, which needs comment. He there 
separates, as I do, vas and wus, but to the former he denies any 
existence, and refers éoria to a root ues ‘dwell’, Skt. vas, as opposed 
to ves ‘clothe’, Skt. vas. But that the list of words which he gives 
on p. 35 should all be analogical formations on wvdsa, when the 
latter owes its own existence to a difficult proportion, is in the last 
degree improbable. Of course the reference of éoria to ues would 
disprove my rule. My scheme is then as follows. 


1. ues ‘dwell’, Skt. 5 vas, Gk. Faory acry, Lat. verna. 
2. ves ‘clothe’, Skt. 3 vas, Gk. um lua &c., Lat. vestis. 
3. ves ‘shine’, Skt. 2 vas, Gk. éoria “Ews, Lat. Vesta. 


The derivation of éap from 2 ves as ‘ the clother’ must therefore 
be given up. 


§ 9. In conclusion, the roots which assume the form Fed in 
Greek (pp. 36-8) can now be reduced to a more systematic 
result. The presence or absence of the aspiration being admitted 
to serve as a guide to the original form, they may be tabulated 
as follows :— 


1. vel ‘burn’ (perh.: svel), Gk. yn, Arm. var. 


2. vel ‘press’ ‘surround’, Gk. adus &c., Skt. er vrnote (nos. 
2, 3, 4, 7, 8 Grassmann). 


3. wel ‘circle’ ‘wrap’, Gk. eZAw, Lat. volvo, Arm. ganel, 
Skt. er vrnoti (nos. 1, 5, 6, 9 Grassmann). 

The point of contact of roots 2 and 3 in Skt. may best be 
seen in no. 9 Grassmann (‘to roll up tight’) and their fusion 
probably explains the double type of stem, wrnu- and urnu-. 


1 Moulton, A. J. P. Vol. vm. (whole gen. é-vos-d6s=7fbdes Hfois. The stem 
no. 30) p. 208. of “Ews (note the difference of accent) 

2 The Homeric form ws has the _ is either ves-es- with formative suffix 
prefix 7- mentioned supr. p. 37. Its  -en or a reduplicated one ve-vos-. 
flexion is therefore €-v6s(-8?)= jus, 
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It might seem tempting to derive aAcos from the third of these 
roots, which would give an excellent sense, but the entire absence of 
F in Homer precludes this. That it should equal saltus (p. 26 supr.) 
18 quite improbable, but there seems no reason to question the old 
connexion with aAdaivw, and so perhaps refer it to alnus alveus as 
‘the moist, fresh place’. 


It is from the third of these roots that the explanation of dAco, 
GATo, dApevos (supr. pp. 26, 29) comes. It is curious that the 
mistaken view of these as ‘parts’ of @AXouas should have caused 
the evidence for the digamma to be so persistently ignored. 
It is true that in the frequent connexion avy revyeot ddTO 
xapate as well as in veupy dé yey’ taye ddro 8 otords A. 125, 
the insertion of paragogic » is possible; but in A. 532, no such 
artifice is available. GA7o! is a regular unangmented root-aorist, 
middle’, of the root yel-, yJ-, its exact analogues being yuo, 
oUTO: Gdevos is the corresponding participle, and hence not to 
be separated from aes, as is commonly done. In the case of a 
root like uel- of which the original sense appears very indeter- 
minate, the senses developed are generally both numerous and 
varied, but fortunately, enough passages are found in Homer to 
enable the lines of development to be traced. 

From the root meaning, that of ‘collect’ is easily deducible: 
hence its use in IT. 714, 

7] Aaovs és TEtxos OmoxANoELE adnVAL, 
and ®. 607, 

domactot wpott doru, words 8 EurAnTo arévTwv, 
and similarly in ®. 534, X. 12. 

In the singular, of course, the only possible corresponding - 

sense is ‘gather oneself together’ and this it has in ®. 571, 
as eiav 'Ayidja arels pévev, ev Sé of Hrop Kré. 
and in IT. 402, 
o pev ev&iotm evi Sidpm 
Hoto anes’ éx yap wANHyn ppévas, ex 8 dpa yeipav 
nula nixOnoav. 
1 The accent dAvo rests on a mis- foro rdjjro, The difficulty is felt by 


taken belief that the augment was G. Meyer, Gr. Gram. § 530, p. 465, 
absorbed: compare also the analogy of 2G. Meyer, 1. c. §8 525-7. 


4—2 
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Not far different is the meaning in X. 308 (=. 538), 
olunoev Sé arels, War aletos irpureryets. 


When an eagle or other bird of prey swoops, it ‘gathers itself 
together’ by folding its wings, and hence the appropriateness of 
the word. 

The next passage is >. 616, 


4 8 tpnE @s ddto wat’ OvrAvprov vidoevtos 
Tevyea pappaipovra wap ‘Hdaioroto dépovaa. 

In this, the received view necessitates passing to a totally 
different root and sense, and speaking of the goddess as ‘jump- 
ing’, which is not poetical, and further, is not true of a hawk. 
The proper translation is ‘swooped’ and so also in A. 531, 


) pev erecta 
eis GXa adto Babeiav an’ aiyAnevtos "Oddprrov 
ZLevs 5é édoy wpos Sapa’. 

From this to the oft-recurring ody tevyeot GATO yauale in- 
volves a very slight change of meaning, but it is in this phrase 
that probably lies the cause of the derivation from @AXopat. 

There are three passages (M. 391, T. 353, A. 125) in which 
the sense is quite distinct, and as two of those reject the di- 
gamma, while the third is doubtful, they may have to be referred 
to a different root. 


§ 10. To sum up. 


1. The spiritus asper is the regular representative in 
Greek of 
(a) Oniginal s initial 


(b) Original v? initial 


1 The unfitness of ‘jump’ as a 
translation in these two passages was 
pointed out long ago by Kuhn (K. Z. 5. 
206-9). I cannot agree with him 
(and Fick, Ilias, p. 79) in finding diffi- 
cult the ellipsis of the verb in the 
clause Zevs dé xré. Zeus cannot be 
said to ‘swoop’ into his own house 


any more than to ‘jump’, but a more 
general verb of motion can easily be 
supplied. dro itself tends to become 
more general. Cf. ¢. 338. 

2 [For the value which Mr Darbishire 
ultimately attached to this symbol see 
the passage already referred to, p. 197 
inf.J 
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(c) Original su(sv) initial 
(d) Original i initial 
(e) Original si initial, and is 
(f) Hysterogene before Greek 7 initial. 
2. Its phonetic characteristics are, dental in a) labial 
in 6) and c) palatal in d) e) and /). 
3. Apart from the working of the wider laws of analogy 
and dissimilation, exceptions to the rules are all doubtful. 


4. Etymologies in which the spiritus asper cannot be 
accounted for by one of the above rules (or by analogy) are 
open to suspicion. 


ADDENDA. 


Excursus I. On sy, sy (page 21, footnote 3). 


THE treatment of the groups sy- and 82- perhaps deserves a 
fuller explanation. The difficulty of the former when initial 1s 
well known, and it forms no part of my present subject to 
investigate those instances in which Greek represents it by oc. 
As stated in the text, the regular process, when initial, 1s for 
the s to assimilate the y to its own breathed character and the 
yw to assimilate the s to a labial spirant, so that the result is u 
(breathed y,—initial sounds are not doubled). On the other 
hand, when medial, the retrospective assimilation of the y to s, 
instead of being partial, is complete, and we get oo. The 
treatment of s; is analogous, though not identical. When 
initial, by mutual assimilation we get if, and i, whence ‘ 
When medial, according to Brugmann (Grundriss 1. p. 119, 
§ 131), the 7 first suffers epenthesis and then the o is lost. 
Thus, to-810, *rotoo, toto. But there is no ground for supposing 
that a would be lost after 2 any more than before it, and 
Brugmann himself seems somewhat to have modified his views 
(cf. Griech. Gram. ed. 2, p. 29). What takes place is really 
this: to-sio becomes *togio and too by assimilation as above, 
and of this the Homeric rojo is the direct graphic representa- 
tion. The further change to roo, Att. rod, then requires no 
explanation, The procedure when a nasal precedes is different 
and has occasioned some discussion. The most important ex- 
amples are viocowa: and mricow, which according to Osthoff, 
V. «. d. Nominale. 339 f., are for *yi-vo-vo-pae and *rriva-yw 
respectively. Wackernagel (K. Z. 29. 136) prefers *vt-vo-0-pae 
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for the former, remarking “dass 7 vorausgehendes o zu scharfen 
vermocht habe, lisst sich nicht im geringsten wahrscheinlich 
machen. Wissen wir doch im gegenteil dass intervocalisches 
oj wesentlich gleich behandelt wird wie itervocalisches co.” 
This reasoning is faulty in two respects: 8; is not treated identi- 
cally with s, although the final form is the same in both cases; 
and 8; in yevotomas is not intervocal. Nor does Brugmann con- 
vince me (Gr. Gram.’ p. 61) in postulating the following series 
of changes: *yyoyopat *vivoopat vicopat, viccopat, as the 
motive for the false analogy by which oa replaces o, which is 
weak in wricco, is almost nil in the case of viocouat, and 
Laroche's authority for vicozae is by no means absolute. I see 
no difficulty in supposing that the retrospective assimilation 
which is regular for medial sy should not also act for sy when 
in a group of three. *viyozopar then became viocopuar direct : 
it is not necessary to assume either *yevacopat, viocouas or 
*yivoopat, vicoopat, either of which would, I admit, be irregu- 
lar. 


Excursus II. On v- (page 24 f.). 


I regret that I overlooked the attempted explanation of 
M. Henry (Analogie, p. 74), which renders necessary a fuller 
statement of the exact difficulties to be encountered. In the 
first place I must state his view and my reasons for disagreeing 
with it. He divides words with initial v- into three groups: 
(1) those in which the aspiration is etymologically correct—nine 
in number; (2) those in which the v represents the weak form 
of a root with initial w—six in number; (3) those in which no 
such explanation exists. The second group, he thinks, show in 
the aspiration a reminiscence of the F of the strong form, and 
then these and the first group, fifteen in all, extend the aspira- 
tion by analogy to the other five. He has however underesti- 
mated the number of simple words beginning with v-, of which 
there are 30 at fewest (see list below), and I cannot admit the 
existence of his second group, because, if the roots began with 
initial y, it should regularly become the smooth breathing ; if 
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on the other hand he supposes that they began with the spirant 
v and assumes that this becomes the rough breathing in Greek, 
then such roots would not show win the reduced form. Further, 
it is impossible that analogy could have the influence he ascribes 
to it. Two words which have a very large amount of corre- 
spondence in form alone might conceivably without any corre- 
spondence in meaning produce a slight formal modification on 
each other, but that identity of the initial vowel should suffice 
is highly improbable. Numerical preponderance plays little or 
no part: on the one hand, all the words with initial p have not 
influenced 'Papos, on the other, compare the influence of ste: in 
the formation of modern Italian perfects. 

I believe M. Henry is right in seeking the explanation in 
analogy and not in any phonetic law. The analogy, however, 
is exerted through sense connexion and on individual words, 
not on an entire group through form alone. In our present 
state of uncertainty as to the derivations of many of the 
words in question, it is impossible to exhaust the subject, but 
the following is an outline of the method I would employ. 


Neglecting one or two words of foreign origin we find :— 


Dados vAdw darvov daoKndos 
UBos, DBpis orn Darvos vopivn 
vyins UpetS UT, Dros tomrnt 
UYypos ven dpaf vooaxos 
voéw Dpvos vpat vaotépa 
ddwp dves dpicos, tpov =: BarrEpos 
DOXos vrap vpn vpn 
vids virép vs do. 


The aspiration is justified by etymology in 


vios, Skt. sit-nvi- &c. 

DAN, cf. Lat. silva. 

Duvos, yunv, Skt. syiitd- sytman- (see below). 
vpeis, cf. Gothic tus, Skt. yugmd-. 

vrvos, Skt. sudpna-. 

bpa€, cf. Lat. sorex. 

Us, Lat. sus. 
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vopivn, Skt. yudh. 
vw, Skt. su-, the same root as in st-nt-, the primitive 
meaning being ‘to sprinkle’. 
In vpaf the existence of cupa, in vpsoos (and tpov) of the 
form avpicos, renders the assumption of original su- probable. 
Of ts, trap, vrvov, trxros, VowAn€ the derivation is 
uncertain. 


For the following words an etymology can be proposed 
which accounts for the aspiration. 

UAaw is probably connected with Skt. sva7, ‘be nvisy’: it is 
thus perhaps akin with vA, i.e. the place of noise or rustling. 

vrép and vmo may be taken together. These two words 
are commonly separated from Lat. super and sub and equated 
with Skt. upart and upa. This is because the Latin words 
are supposed to be the reduced forms of e)xuper and e)xub. 
I prefer to analyse them s-uper and s-up(o), making s- the 
prefix referred to below (Exc. III.) and tracing the Greek forms 
also back to the same. 

votépa is hardly to be connected with uterus. It is more 
probable that it contains the root i1u- (?7ius-) seen in Skt. ydn- 
(cf. ydsun-). Its primary meaning seems to be ‘encompass’, 
‘contain? ’, 

igpy may be akin to the Skt. (v@) uw and (vabh) ubh, but 
it is the exact phonetic equivalent of the Latin zuba, ‘mane’ 
(i.e. iubha), and the sense suits admirably, ‘tangle’ accounting 
for both. 

Lastly dados, although the aspiration is accounted for if 
it be connected with vw (?), may stand for juy-}lo-* and so 
be connected with Lat. zuvat. 

In all the remaining words the derivation goes to show 
that the breathing should be smooth. Thus 

vBos, BBpis are probably connected with Skt. oj, uj, and 
therefore go back to the root ug. Cf. Brgm. Grds. § 430. 

1 TI cannot feel sure that the root 2 It is curious how exactly this cor- 
jus- must not also be postulated for responds to the E. E. iuwel, but there 
to pulyn, for dh does not become o before seems no doubt that this was borrowed 


#. It may also account for texAos and _—from the French. 
bowdné. 
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Similarly tyeys is connected with Skt. vaj-, Lat. vegeo, and 
so has the 4/ ug (Grds. 1. § 402). 

vypdés contains the root ug seen in Lat. uvidus. 

vdéw is explained by Skt. vad and so as yad: ud. 

vowp again contains ud (Skt. ud-dn, Lat. unda, cf. ‘AXoc- 
vd-vn) the reduced form of yad (Goth. vato). 

vOAos is of doubtful etymology: it cannot be = vd-Xos and 
so with vdéw'. I believe it to contain u-, the weak form of 
I. Eu. yé-, ‘speak’ (p. 27), with the suffix -@0-, for which see 
Brgm. Grds. 1. p. 201. 

Ypxn is equated with Lat. orca urceus: there does not seem 
to be much authority for the aspiration in this word. 

vorepos, Skt. utara (? s-ud: ud, as s-upo: u-po, &c.). 

For the word vyunv see Classical Review, Vol. Iv. pp. 157, 
273 [below, p. 62} For the sense of ‘membrane’ a derivation 
is there proposed involving a smooth breathing. The two words 
duny and vunv were then assimilated to one form (cf. édXos, 
p. 36). The aspiration of vdém and %OA0s is most probably 
due to analogy from tpvos. Similarly vypos and bdwp may 
be explained by the aspiration in vo. 


Excursus III. On the prefix s- (page 32 § 3 ad fin.). 


I am now inclined not to consider these as sentence 
doublets. It is true that, where the s- is followed by an 
explosive, it might disappear if the preceding word ended in 
certain other explosives, but such conditions would hardly 
occur frequently enough to account for the great prevalence 
of s-less forms, and further when the s- preceded a sound like 
#, it would not disappear even when an explosive preceded. 
Now many of the doublets do begin with su (cf. pp. 48, 49, 50, 
Brgm. Grds. 11. p. 457). So also for (s) /-, for which see Brgm. 
in Rh. Mus. XL. p. 401, who postulates I. Eu. (s)laiyo- ‘on 
analogy’ of (s)teg-, &c., but the instances are too numerous. 
I regard this s element as a quasi-prepositional prefix or rather 


1 Brugmann (Grds. u. p. 202) connects it with de, but I cannot see the 
connexion in sense. 
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‘element’, and believe it also to be found in s-uper, vzép, 
upart ; s-ub, vird, upa. It would be easy further to assert that 
it 1s the reduced form of I. Eu. es (?Gk. és) and that it 1s found 
in éx-s, év-s, aypi-s, odTw-s, &c., but this would take us back 
to a state of language so rudimentary as practically to be 
beyond our knowledge. 


As Dr Brugmann (Gram. pp. 30 and 65) thinks my ex- 
amples insufficient to prove my case for I. Eu. y, v', I fear I have 
not made clear my general argument, which takes this line: 


Greek, | Greek, 


féw, {vyov evvups, exw, etAn, HAOs, cc. 
ays, tpets. eos, ideiv, épyov, olvos, de. 
Latin, Latin, 
j alike for both. v alike for both. 
Sanskrit, Sanskrit, 


but but 


Sanskrit has yasta )( igta where | Sanskrit has vavase )(tice where 
Greek has (éw, ayws respec- | Greek has évyum, éros respec- 
tively ; tively ; 
Add to this that in Arme- 
Gk. ¢ )( ‘ represents an original nian three roots with initial v 
distinction between j and ¢. have been shown to have Greek 
Grundriss 1. § 117. cognates: in all of these Greek 
has the rough breathing: viz 
vasn éxuv, var eiAn, velk’ yXos, 
with possibly vém aipvAos al- 
paota. In all the roots where 
Greek replaces F by * Armenian 
shows g initial ; 


| 
y alike for both, v alike for both, 
therefore 
| 


therefore 


there is more evidence for an 
original distinction here than 
there is for 4, 7. 


1 [As before, see p. 197 inf.J 
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p. 25§3a. G. Meyer, Gram.’ p. 21, gives Frihde’s (B. B. 
7. 85) equation of dows with Lat. sentina. This would then be 
a violation of the rule. But dows =yti-s, which is the more 
primitive form of nti- (Skt. at¢-, Greek vijcca), so that the duck 
is the “ marsh-bird ”. 

ynoos may be connected with this root if ynowwrns be taken 
as proving that it stands for *»novs on analogy of yépaos. 

p. 34, 1. 14. I have here expressed myself carelessly’. I 
did not intend to imply, as M. Henry seems to think, that 
Ow regains its aspiration from the etymology which I propose, 
but from the undoubted popular connexion with o7n6. 

p. 50, 1. 15. I withdraw the comparison of Greek dotu 
and Latin verna. M. Henry is right in denying that it is 
possible to derive the former from 4/ yes in the present state’ 
of our knowledge. 


I have to acknowledge my indebtedness to M. V. Henry 
in the Revue Critique, 1889, p. 383 f., and to Dr Brugmann in 
the 2nd ed. of his Griechische Grammatik for their criticisms 
and remarks on my essay, of which I have gladly availed 
myself. 


1 [I leave these two paragraphs in with the correction, I confess, the ex- 


the form in which they appeared, as 
a@ reminiscence of Mr Darbishire’s 
most characteristic frankness. The 
sentence on p. 34 (now corrected) 
originally ran: ‘So #6w loses its 
aspiration by the same law and re- 
gains it from its etymology.’ (Even 


planation is not quite clear to me, but 
I did not feel justified in omitting the 
word altogether.) 

In dorv I know that Mr Darbishire 
subsequently recognised an a of the 
é-series with Bartholomae. C.J 


(4) ON THE DERIVATION OF LAT. OMENTUM. 


(Classical Review 1v, 1890 June p. 273.) 


LAT. OMENTUM. 


THE conclusions arrived at by Mr Still in his paper (Class. 
Rev. iv. (1890) p. 157) on the meaning and use of this word will 
without doubt be generally accepted. The derivation which he 
prefers is however open to objection. In the first place the 
correct equivalent of I. Eu. pm in Latin is, not a single m with 
compensatory lengthening, but mm, e.g. summus =sup-mo-s. 
This indeed is not insuperable, as, if we admitted riimentum 
from / rup, @mentum from / ap, and Omentum from »/ op, we 
might reverse the rule, and explain summus like Jupiter. The 
second objection is more serious. The termination mn-to- is 
very frequent both in Latin and in Greek’, and its function is 
fairly clear. It is a secondary participial formation, prevailingly 
with passive force, and consequently attaches regularly to verbal 
roots. From Greek, cacovpara and déppara are good examples. 
In Latin, I think, although it is very widespread, it occurs with 
verbal roots only, alimenta, armenta, caementa, cogndmentum, 
pigmentum, sarmenta, tormentum, and from secondary verbal 
stems armamenta, fundamenta, vestimentum being a few of the 
commonest: op not being a verbal root in Latin, the derivation 
from it is therefore without precedent. 

Mr Still does not refer to the most modern etymology—that 
of Windisch’, who refers it to a root yep, Skt. vapa. This is 
also open to objection, and is marked as doubtful by Stolz®. 

The other derivation (Vanicek’s), of which Mr Still approves, 
is really preferable, although Byrne's principles may not be 


1 Brgm. Grds. 1. § 82, 3 Miiller’s Handb. 11.2 p. 257. 
2 Lit. Centralbl, 1888, col. 668, 
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deemed a decisive proof. The root found in induo has really 
a more widespread existence than is generally recognized. In 
the modern orthography its forms are ey, oy, u: from the first 
form come indud, exud, through -oy6 from -ey%d; from the 
second (probably) Umbrian anovthimu (Tab. Ig. VI. B. 49); 
from the third exuviae. This however does not exhaust the 
root; Smentum appears to come from the ey- stage (cf. cae- 
mentum), as instances of o- Ablaut with this suffix seem not 
to occur. The primary meaning of the root seems to be ‘draw’, 
and hence it provides a satisfactory derivation for rimen’, 1.e. 
re-u-mén, cf. Serv. Verg. Ecl. 6. 54, who defines it* as emtnens 
gutturis pars per quam demissus cibus a certis reuocatur anima- 
libus. Again, to this root may be referred Latin ayed and 
Skt. av’. The Latin verb is causative and so the root-form 
would be oy (like moned, dopéw), *owed would become aweo by 
Thurneysen’s rule’. The development of sense is of course very 
simple (cf. attractive), and appears also in Sanskrit. 

Finally I would remark that Mr Still’s reference of ipry to 
this root is, so far as I know, new. The accepted derivation’ is 
from / siuv, Lat. suo, which I think is distinctly inferior. The 
only meaning of the word which it suits is that of marriage 
CTyyv, vpevaios &c.) and even for these the sense of ‘veiling’ 
given by our root accords much better with all that we know 
about the Indo-European view of the matter. 


1 Other etymologies: (a) ,/ sru Curt. 
Grdz.5 353-4; (b) ,/ rug, Kluge, Etym. 
Wort. ed. 4, p. 274°. It might also be 
possible to establish a connexion with 
Greek épiw. 

2 There is a variant ruma. 

3 Generally equated with the sup- 
posed Greek dw. This I have endea- 


voured to prove non-existent (Trans. 
Camb. Phil. Soc. 111. 94 Ep. 88 above}). 

4 {I venture to doubt if Mr Darbi- 
shire retained this belief in Thurney- 
sen’s theory, though I can recall no 
direct utterance of his on the matter. 
Cj 

5 This originated, I think, with Pott. 


(5) ON THE MEANING AND USE OF 
émdefios érdefca, evdesos évdégca. 


(Read before the Cambridge Philological Society on March 4, 1890, 
and printed in the Cambridge Philological Transactions, Vol. 111. 
p. 154.) 


This paper was to have been the first of a projected series of ‘Con- 
tributions to Greek Lexvcography’. 


"Embefios émidefta, evdétvos evdééta. 


THESE words cannot be satisfactorily discussed - without 
touching upon Seftds, and the most convenient starting-point 
is to begin by quoting Liddell and Scott’s account of all 
three words. 


émrtdéEvos, ov, towards the right, i.e. frum left to right: 
I. used by Hom. only in neut. pl. as Adv.; dpvuc6" 
é£eins émridééia rise in order beginning with the left hand 
man, as the wine is served, Od. 21. 141, Plat. Symp. 
214B; mivew rhv émidékia (sc. xvAtKa) Eupol. Incert. 
33, cf. Anaxandr. ’"Ayp. 1, Ath. 463 F sq.: hence auspi- 
cious, lucky, dotpamtwv émidéEia (explained by the next 
words, évaiousa onpata daivov) Il. 2. 353; éridékca 
xeupos Pind. P. 6. 19, Theocr. 25. 18:—when strongly 
opposed to the left, it was written émi defid opp. to éa’ 
apiotepa Il. 7. 238, Plat. Theaet. 175 E; but ra émidéEva 
opp. to ra érapiorepa Hat. 2. 93, cf. 4. 191, 6. 33. 2. 
after Hom. the sense of motion towards died away (cf. 
however Ar. Pax 957) and the word became = def£tos on 
the right hand, Xen. An. 6. 2. 1, etc.; ramudéEia the right 
side, Ar. Av. 1493. II. as Adj., of persons, dezterous, 
capable, able, clever, Aeschin. 25. 21, Arist. Eth. Nic. 
4. 8. 5; ¢. inf. clever at doing, Id. Rhet. 2. 4. 13; ez. 
apos ‘tt Polyb. 5. 39. 6; epi te Plut. Aemil. 37 :—as 
Adv. éwidéfia dexterously, cleverly, Anaxandr. Incert. 2, 
Nicom. EiAe8. 1. 27, Plat. Rep. 420 £; and -cws Polyb. 
3. 19. 18, 4. 35. 7, etc. 2. lucky, prosperous, ruvyn, Diod. 
Exe, Vat. p. 5. Cf. évdesos. 
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évdéEvos, a, ov: Homer has only the neut. pl. evdéEa, 
towards the right hand, from left to right, mostly as Adv. 
Geots evdéEca traow @voxoe, he filled for all the gods 
from left to right, Il. 1. 597; Set® evdé&ca maow II. 7. 
184; Bn 8 ive airnowy évdéeia data exacroy Od. 17. 
365. The contrary procedure was avoided as unlucky 
(as in Iceland ganga andsaelis, Scott. to go widdershins, 
Le. against the course of the sun, from right to left, v. 
Jamieson s.v.), cf. de&sds; hence évdéEia onpatra pro- 
pitious omens, Il. 9. 236: cf. émidéEvos. 2. after Hom. 
without any sense of motion = dekos on the right, Eur. 
Hipp. 1360, évdéE:os o@ arodi on thy right, Id. Cycl. 6. 

II. as Adj. clever, expert, bh. Hom. Merc. 454.—Ep. word, 
also in Eur. ll. c., but never in prose, for in Thuc. 1, 24 etc., 
év Se€ca is now restored, as opp. to év apiotepa. 

SeE.os, a, ov, on the right hand or side, opp. to apicte- 
pos, 8. patos, yAouros, etc., Hom. etc.; ro 5. (sc. xépas) 
the right of an army, Xen. Ages. 2. 9, etc.; cf. deFirepos: 
—often in adverb. usages, éi Se&a on the right, like the 
Att. év de£a (v. sub Sefsa), I. 7. 238, etc.; eri deFvoduy 
(Ep. gen.) towards the right, 13. 308; later also yecpos 
ets ta SeEid Soph. Fr. 527; emi & yespos Theocr. 25. 18 
(as ém’ apiotepa yeipds in Hom.); apos Sefa Hat. 1. 
51, 7. 69; cf. omnino defta. IE. fortunate, boding good, 
esp. of the flight of birds and other omens, Sefvws 
dpvis = aiowos, often in Hom.—This sense came from 
the practice of the Greek augurs, who always looked to 
the North, so that lucky omens which came from the 
East were on the right, while the unlucky ones from the 
West were on the left. To the Romans, on the contrary, 
who looked South (Liv. 1. 18) the good omens came from 
the left (laeva prospera existimantur Plin. 2. 55); but 
the poets mostly followed the Greek usage, v. Coningt. 
Virg. G. 4. 7. From the Greek preference of the right 
hand, it was considered lucky to hand wine from left to 
right, Il. 1. 597; so also in handing round lots, begging 
round a table, cf. 7. 184, Od. 17. 365, 21. 141, Theogn. 
938 ; v. évdéEtos, éridéEvos. III. metaph. dexterous, ready, 

5—2 
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opp. to oxads (sinister, French gauche); and of the mind, 
sharp, shrewd, clever, first in Pind. I. 5. 77 (4. 61), who 
has also Sup. in this sense, N. 3. 12; then freq. in Ar., 
both of persons and things, as Nub. 428, 834; also in 
Prose, Thuc. 3. 82, etc.; Sef:ov arovety a clever thing, 
Antipho 113. 26; Evpuridov Spaya Se€iorarov Strattis 
"AvOp. 1; 8. wept re Plat. Hipparch. 225 c:—Adv. Sefids 
Antiph. Incert. 5, etc.; Sup. de€uorara Ar. Nub. 148. 


The facts are by no means so simple as they at first sight 
appear, and to obtain a clear view of the subject the history of 
‘right’ v. ‘left’ must be briefly sketched. 

The distinction between ‘right’ and ‘left’ and the superi- 
ority of the former arise from natural causes. The distinction 
itself appears to have preceded the consciousness of the 
distinction, and hence the first conception of the right hand 
was also the first perception of its importance. A priori 
then the right hand is that which is to be preferred for 
all purposes, and the first object of the present paper is to 
discover how far this conclusion agrees with the use of the 
words in the Greek and Latin authors. Here we are at once 
met by an apparent inconsistency. It is generally asserted 
that the Greeks regarded the right and the Romans the left 
as the lucky side, for which the great authority is Cicero De 
Div. ur. 39, 82, Ita nobis sintstra uidentur, Graiis et barbaris 
dextra, meliora. So for example Plautus Pseud. 761, (cf. Eid. 
182), has 

Omnes ordines sub signis ducam, legiones meas 
aue sinistra, auspicio liquido atque ex sententia. 


The contrary use, which is distinctly later, is generally 
explained as due to Greek influence. Ovid has ausbus sintstris, 
Her. 2. 115, Virgil has dexter adt, Aen. 8. 802, and see generally 
for examples Bulenger in Graevit Thes. Ant. Rom. v. p. £07 f. 

It thus appears that to the Romans the left was the lucky 
side in opposition to the Greek usage and, one may add, to 
expectation. The reason for this inconsistency 1s deliberated 
on by Cicero in the passage already quoted and he concludes 
Sed certe nostri sinistrum nominauerunt externique dextrum 
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qua plerumque melius id udebatur'. Plutarch also debates 
the question Quaest. Rom. 78. 


“Aid ti tev oiwvav 6 Kadovpevos dpiotepos aiatos;” 
4 ? bg ed > \ Rd \ a, A 
WOTEpoy ove Eott TovUTO GAnOEs, aNAG TapaxpoveTat TOoAAOUS 
e 5 c . \ a 2 A , > 4 , A 5 
 Starexros; TO yap apiotepov civiorpov dvoudfouat, TO 
adeivat oivepe, Kai aive Néyouow, Stay adeivar Tapaxadaot. 
Tov ovy édiévta thv wpa oiwvov, aiwiotépiov dyta aivi- 
orpov ove opbas vrodNapSdvovawy of Todo Kai ovopatovary. 
a , , t ? , en ,? , 
9 xaOarep Acoyvotos gnow ‘Acxavim vig Alveiov rapa- 
a . / > “A 9 J wn“ , 
TATT OEM TpOS Metévriov, dorparis évy aptotepa vixnddopov 
Ud \ 
Yevoperns olwvicdmevor Kal Tpos TO RoLTrOVY ovTwW Tapadv- 
Ul a e ¥ ‘\ ’ id UA , 
Adrrovew; 7, ws dAdo TwWes, Aliveig TovTOV aUpTeEecorToS ; 
‘ \ “ An ? ”~ 4 4 A 
kat yap @nBator tH apiotep@ Kepate TpElrapevot TOUS TrodE- 
pious Kai xpatnoavres ev Acuxtpots SieréXecav ev mdcats 
Tais paxau TPH aptotep@ THY Ayepoviay aobibovTes. 7 
Harrov, ws ‘loBas gdyai, rois wpos tas dvaroXds atroBXér- 
ovat évy aptotepa yiverar TO Bopevov; 8 89 Tod Koopou SeFvov 
éviot Tidevrat Kal xaOurréptepov. Spa Sé€ py duces rois ev- 
wvupo aabeverrépots ova of TraptoTdpevor TOY Oiwvay olov 
> 4 e a \ ‘ a ld 3 
avappwvvvover «al virepeidovar TO éAXLTrEs TNS SuVdpews ér- 
avusovvTes. 4 Ta Errivyera Kal Ovnrd Ttois ovpaviows Kai Oeiots 
avrixetaOa. vopifovtes @ovTo Ta Tpdos Huas apioTepa TOUS 
Geovs amo trav Se€tav mpoéprrev ; 


The generally accepted explanation is that the Roman 
augurs looked to the south, the Greeks to the north: in each 
case the East was the auspicious quarter: therefore to the 
former the left hand, to the latter the right, was the favourable 
side. 

It may be noted that, except in the language of augury, 
the Roman diction does not differ from that of other peoples. 
The metaphorical use of devter 1s ‘clever’; of sinister and 
still more of scaeuos and laeuos is ‘stupid, ‘ unskilful,’ ‘ per- 
verse. Nay, although sinister =‘ favourable’ is an early use, 
we never find the corresponding use of deater as ‘ unfavourable.’ 


1 The reading of the passage is not cod. Paris., unde Dav. coni. meliora 
quite certain—melius indiuidebatur, inde uidebantur. 
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Turning for a moment to the Greek side of the question 
our natural starting-point is M. 237, 


tuvn © olwvoior TavuTrepiyerat KENEVELS 

mwelOcoOat, THY oUTL peTaTpéeTro Ovd areyitw, 

elr’ él SeEt’ twat mpos n@ Tr HéALOY Te, 

elr’ émr’ aptotepa Tovye troti Copov nepderta, 
where it is clear that the place in which the birds appear is 
not so important as the direction of their flight’. We may 
accordingly draw the same conclusion for the lightning flash 
in B. 353, 


aotpantwv emdéet’ evaiouza onpata dpaivor, 
and I. 236, 

Zevs 6€ ade Kpovidns évdéEva onuata daivwv 

doTpamnrret, 
that is to say in both these cases the flash, like the flight of 
the birds, is from left to right, and the interpretation which 
makes émidefia (év6.) signify ‘on the right hand’ is wrong’. 
The early Roman view is precisely similar. Dionysius Hali- 
carn. II. 5 has the following important passage. 


N A ? ‘ 9 A a 9 a 9 a 
peta 8€ THY evyny aotparn SundOev ex TeV aptoTEepav 
emt ra Sef&ta. ridevtas 5é ‘Pwpaioe ras ex Tav apiorepav 
emi ta Seftd dotpamas aiciovs, elite mapa Tuppnvav Sdiday- 
Gévres, eire Tav tratépwv xabnynoapévov Kata Toovde Tiva 
@s éym meiGopat Aoytopov, Sti KaBédpa pév éote Kai oTdows 
aplatn TeV olwvois payTevopévay 4 BAétroVvea Trpds avaToAas, 
S0ev HAriov tT avadopai yivovtat Kai cerAnvns Kal aoTépwy 
wravnTwv Te Kal amdaverv' # Te Tov KOopov wepipopa So: 
nv ToTé pey vIrép yns aravta ta év avT@ yiverat, Tote 5 
e 4 A ] na 9 s \ DJ 7 9 , , 
vrrd ys, éxeiOev apEanévn tiv éyxuKXLov arrobdidwot Kivnow. 
tois 5€ mpos avaroXds PBrétrovaw apiotepa pey yivetar Ta 
Tpos THY apKTov émiotpepovTa pépyn, SeEra Sé Ta pos peonp- 
Bptav dépovta: tuyswrepa Sé ra mporepa tépuxey eivar Tov 
1 So in CIG 2953 the flight from that &déiia was a dative compound 
left to right is to be observed; the =é» deig. It is here however éy with 
omen however is then judged from the accusative (as in Pindar and in 


the motion of the wings. Latin), which was later supplanted 
3 This is probably due to a belief by és. 
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votépwy. petewpiteras yap amo tav Bopeiwy pepwv o TOD 
a£ovos méXos twepi ov 4 TOU Kécpou aoTpody yiveTauy Kat TOY 
wévre wixrov tov dcelwxorwy thy aohaipay o Kadovpevos 
apxtixos act THde dhavepos, Tatrewvodrar 8 amd Tav voTiwyv oO 
KaNOUpEVOS aVYTapKTLKOS KUKAOS adaVns KATA TOUTO TO Epos. 
eixos 87 Kpatiota Tov ovpaviny Kal petapciwy onpeciwv 
vmapyew bo éx Tov Kpatiorou yiveras pépous érrecdy dé Ta 
Hév éotpaupéva mpos Tas avaToras nycpoviKwtépay potpay 
éyet THY Mpoceotrepiwy, avToy Sé ye Tav dvaToAKeV Un- 
NOTepa ta Bopea Tav votiwy Tait av ein Kpaticta. ws Sé 
Ties LaTopovawW éx Tadaod Te Kal ply 7 Tapa Tuppnvev 
paveiv trois “Pwpaiwy mpoyovors alcio. évopifovto ai éx tev 
aptotepov aotpatrai. "Aocxavip yap T@ €& Alveiou yeyovdrt, 
al’ Sv yxpovov vireo Tuppnvav, ods ye Baoidevs Mecévtios, 
€moNepelTo Kal TEevynpys HY, Twept THY TeXevTaLay EEodov, Hv 
ameyvoxwos 75n TOV Tpaypatwv Ewerre TroveioOar, wet OdO- 
gdupnov tov te Ata Kai Tous addAovs aitoupevp Deods aiora 
onueia THS eEodou Sodvar gaciv aiOpias ovans éx TAY aptoTEepav 
aotpawat Tov ovpavov. tov § ayavos éxeivov NaBovros TO 
Kpatiotov Tédos Stayeivar Tapa Tois exyovois avTov voutfopevor 
alcvoy TOdE TO OnMeEtoV. 


These passages make it clear that to both nations alike the 
right was primitively auspicious, and consequently signs pro- 
ceeding from left to right were favourable omens. From this 
the Romans by an easy development came to regard mere 
appearance on the left as favourable, independently of direction, 
and so sinister acquired a certain limited acceptation as ‘auspi- 
cious. The Greeks however never lost sight of the primitive 
idea, and, as we have seen, the Romans never carried it so far 
as to give deater the opposite signification, and were quite ready 
to restore the earlier acceptation as soon as Greek influence 
began to be felt. Hence Ovid could even say (Jbis 127) 


dedit ipse mihi modo signa futuri 
Phoebus et a laeua maesta uolauit auis. 


For the individual observer, then, auspicious signs were 
those on the right hand, or which travelled from left to ght. 
But when attempts began to be made to ascertain the will of 
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the gods in some more formal and definite way than by such 
accidental manifestations it became necessary to fix the ob- 
server's position, or in other words to import an absolute right 
and left into Nature. The difficulty of this is evident from 
the divergence of the results, and the reason of this difficulty is 
twofold: first, either the East or the South may be regarded as 
the source of light, and consequently the observer may face 
either of these quarters; secondly, when his position is fixed, 
the universe may or may not be considered as facing him. 

The Orieutal view personified the universe, and selected 
the East as the quarter which should be faced. Hence the 
north becomes the absolute Right, the south the Left. So 
Plutarch De Js. et Os. 32 nat Opivos éotty iepds él Tod Kpovou 
yevopevos, Opnvet 5é Tov év Tots apiorepois yevopevoy mépecy, €v 
5é trois SeEvois POetpopevov. Alyvmrrios ydp olovrat Ta pev Epa 
Tov Kodopou Tpocwroy elvat, Ta S5¢ wpos Boppav Seka, ta &é 
Wpos vorov apiorepa. epopuevos ovv éx Ta&v votiwy o NeiXos, 
év 5€ tois Bopetors iro tas Oadaoons KaTavadioKopevos, 
ELKOTOS AéyeTaL THY pev yéverwY ev TOs aptaTepois Exety THY SE 
Pbopay év rots SeEcsois. 

The same view’ was taken by the Hebrews and by other 
Oriental nations and is probably a relic of sun-worship. As 
much of the Roman system of augury was undoubtedly influenced 
by Chaldaean astrologers, it is not surprising to find it clearly 
stated in the above passage from Dionysius, and again in Livy I. 
18, [augur] regiones ab oriente ad occasum determinaut dextras 
ad meridiem partes, laeuas ad septentrionem esse diait, and 
Servius on Verg. Aen. 11. 698, sinistras autem partes septentrio- 
nales esse augurum disciplina consentit et tdeo ex ipsa parte 
significatiora esse fulmina quoniam altiora et uicintora domictlio 
Tours. 

On the other hand the Greek philosophers from their a priors 
view of nature argued that the East must be the absolute 
Right because the motion of the heavenly bodies began thence. 

‘The most important passage in this connection is Aristotle 
De Caelo 1. cap. 2. The whole chapter is interesting and in- 


1 fie. the view based on the East- that based on personifying the East. 
ward position of the observer, not C.J 
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structive but too long for quotation. The course of the argu- 
ment is briefly this. ‘“ We have three pairs of opposites, up 
. and down, backwards and forwards, right and left. Motion 
upwards is growth, motion forwards is perception, motion right 
and left motion in space. Therefore everything that has motion 
in space must have a right and left, but.the universe has motion 
in space and therefore has an absolute right and left.” Now 
follows (p. 285 b 8) the most. remarkable statement. Aéyw dé 
Hijcos pév avtovd To KaTa Tovs TroXoUs StaoTnpa Kal TOY TdédwVY 
Tov pev avw Tov b€ KaTw...Tav S€ moAwy Oo ey UTrép nas 
daivouevos TO KaTw pépos eaotiv, o & jyiv adnros TO avo. 
SeEvov yap éxdotov Aéyouev, BOev 4 apyn THs KaTa TOTP 
kwnoews Tov 5 ovpavod apyny THs wepipopas, d0ev ai avaroral 
TOV doTpwY, waTE TOOT. dv Ein SeELov, oF S ai Svcs apioreEpov. 
€l ovv apyeTai Te amo Tay Sekt@v xal éwi ta SeEva rrepupéperar, 
avaykn TO avw elvat Toy adavyn troXov' et yap éoTat oO pavepos, 
én apiorepa Eotat 4 Kivnows Grep ov mayev. Here in the first 
place it is clear that as the universe is regarded as a sphere 
there is no question of a subjective right and left facing and 
opposite to ours, as he himself remarks above (p. 285 a 1) 
GX’ év wey TOUTOLS NeyopEY TO GVW Kal KaTwW Kai TO SekLoy Kat 
Gpiotepov pos nas erravadépovtes’ 7) yap Kata Ta nueTEpa 
dcEra, Womrep of pavtes, 7 Ka cpotoTrnta Tois nweTépots, olov 
Ta Tov avdptavTos, 7 TA evavTiws Exovta TH Béoe, SeEvov pev 
TO KATA TO NMETEPOV aptaTEpoY, aptaoTepoy Sé TO KATA TO NUETEPOV 
SeEcov «.7.A. where the words ®omep of pavres are especially 
inportant as shewing that in augury the heavens were not 
considered as facing the observer. It also seems clear from 
Aristotle’s words that the common statement! about Greek 
augury, viz. that the observer faced the North, is inaccurate. 
Aristotle’s difficulty that the East is not on our right hand 
proves that, as might be expected, he regards the natural 
position for observing the heavens to be facing the South. 
One point alone may be thought obscure. If the East be the 
left hand and the West the night, surely, although the heavenly 
bodies cannot be said dpyeo@at amo tay deEwv, they do proceed 


1 e.g. Voss, Krit. Bl. 1. 42, 
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éri ta Se€ia, and hence his argument about the South Pole 
breaks down. The explanation is that Aristotle is speaking 
not only of the visible but also of the invisible course of the 
heavenly bodies: he regards the point of time at which they 
rise for Greece as the beginning and consequently as the end 
of their diurnal course, and thus they begin from the extreme 
left and circle round to it again amd tev dpiotepmv émi Ta 
apiotepa. Of course Aristotle believed that the sun rose on 
the Southern hemisphere as he set in this. 


illi cum uideant solem nos sidera noctis 
cernere ct alternis nobiscum tempora caeli 
diuidere et noctes parilis agitare diebus. 


Thus our West is their East, and accordingly to them the 
diurnal motion begins on the extreme right and returns to it 
again’. It is interesting to notice that the words rod & 
ovpavoy apxnv Tis mepipopas, 60ev ai avatoNai Tav dotpwr, 
dote tour av ein Se€vov, from which Aristotle deduces the 
conclusion that the absolute rising of the sun is when it sets 
for us, have been taken apart from their context, so that 
Plutarch says (Plac. Philos. 11. 10) 


Ilv@ayopas, WAdtwv’, "Apiotorévns, Se&ta tod Koopou Ta 
avatoiKa pépn, ad ov 7 apy? THS KWoEws, apioTepa Sé Ta 
dutixa. 

We thus have to reckon with two fundamental views con- 
cerning the observation of the heavens—the one which faced 
the East and the other which faced the South. It is this 
double possibility which is alluded to in Artemidorus (’Ovec- 
poxp. Il. 36, p. 130) 


"Ipis 5é SeEta pev opwpévn ayabn, evwvupos S€ aovnpa. 
SeEudy 5é Kal evwvupov ov mpos Tov ovpavoy yp voelv, ddXAA 
apos Tov HALov. 


1 It would perhaps be more correct South Pole does not affect his argu- 
to say that to them the heavenly ment. 
bodies rise in the West, as Aristotle 2 Probably relying on Legg. vi. p. 
seems to regard the two points as no 760 p. On the contrary Plato says 
less fixed than North and South. This the diurnal motion proceeds éwi deéd, 
also explains how the elevation of the see Tim. p. 36c. 
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That is, in interpreting signs from the rainbow the East and 
West are to be considered left and right (apos tov nAcov) and 
not the North and South (apos tov ovpavov); the reason is 
obvious :—a rainbow must always be opposite the sun and hence 
in the northern hemisphere can never appear in the South. 

To return to our passage from Homer: 

eit émi SeEi’ two pos 4a T nédALov Te, 
elit’ én’ apiorepa Tovye toTl Codoy nepoevra. 

This surely proves that the East was the right hand and 
the West the left for the purpose of augury and consequently 
that the observer must have faced the North. Before ad- 
mitting this however other passages in Homer which are in 
point must be examined. 

Copos is a word of uncertain etymology, of which the earliest 
traceable sense is “darkness” and “the underworld.” Thus 
vmo Copoy nepoevta V. 51, dX. 57, 155, dao Cohou jepoevtos of 
the slain Trojans ®. 56. It is coupled with Erebus, teuéver 
"EpeBosde bird Codoy v. 356, cf. w. 81, and is the domain of 
Hades O. 191. Thus it does not in itself denote a point of the 
compass, but the realm of darkness which apparently extended 
from West to East below the earth. It is thither that the 
light of day departs y. 335. 

There are two passages which enable us to fix its meaning 
when contrasted with 7a 1 7éAcov te. These are, first p. 80 
(the description of Scylla’s cave). 


pécow & ey axorédr@ earl aorréos nepoesdes, 
apos Coov eis "EpeBos tetpappévov. 


If we may trust the geography assigned to the legend ever 
since Thucydides (cf. Iv. 24), the rock of Scylla lay on the 
Italian coast just outside the Straits of Messina. At this place, 
however, the coast-line runs nearly East and West, and the 
rock faces northwards, consequently the cave itself must have 
faced almost due North. The second passage gives the same 
conclusion. In 4. 22, describing Ithaca, he says: 

audi Sé vycot 
ToAAal vareTaovot para oyedoy dAdANAQO LW 
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AovrAixvov te Laun Te Kai vAnecoa ZaxvvOos. 
avtn S€ yOapary wavuTreptaty ety GAL KetTas 
apos Copov—ai dé tT avevOe wpds nw T NéAtoV Te. 
Cephallenia and Zacynthus lie due South of Ithaca—the 
position of Dulichium is not certain, but if it was one of the 
Echinades it lay to the South-east; thus the widest inter- 
pretation that can be given to apos Codoy is N.W. to N., and 
of wrpés 7@ xT. is S.E. to S., so that these two decisive passages 
are absolutely consistent’. 
In two other passages the expressions are opposed. 
nev Boot vaiovot Tpos jaw T nédLov TE 
78 doco petoricOe moti Copoyv nepoevta. v. 240, 
is of course without bearing on the subject. The other 
@ pirot, ov yap t ipuev barn Copos ovd’ S1rn jas, 
ovd’ bin nédtos paecipBpotos elo’ tio yaiay 
ovd On avveitat. x. 190, 


is inconsistent according to the ordinary interpretation, which, 
taking for granted that fodos and nws always have their later 
meaning of W. and E., makes the following clauses mere 
repetition. It is possible, though by no means necessary’, to 
regard these as four distinct alternatives. 

In a former paper (supr. p. 50) I derived yas from the 
root ves ‘shine’ with the intensive prefix @ The side-light 
thus thrown on its primitive meaning agrees with its use in all 
these passages, and affords an exact parallel to fogdos. Their 
developement may be traced through the following stages. 
news is first of all ‘sunshine,’ ‘daylight, ‘the realms of day,’ 
whence its close conjunction with 7éAsos, just as Codos is 
‘darkness,’ ‘the realms of night,’ and is coupled with "EpeBos. 
Then, in two passages certainly, zpos Godoy and mpos no T 
néAvoy te give generally N. and S. direction. Next by a very 
simple metonymy they come to signify the ‘ gates of light’ and 
‘of darkness’ respectively, and so ‘sunrise’ and ‘sunset.’ 


1 I cannot meet the argument that talking about. It is unanswerable. 
Homer meant BE. and W. in each case 2? The passage bears signs of late 
because he did not know what he was __ origin in the elision before (f)iduev. 
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There is accordingly no reason for separating M. 239 sq 
from 4. 25 sq. and pu. 80 sq., especially when by so doing we 
introduce a custom in augury not found elsewhere. Accord- 
ingly here also the observer faces the E. and the flight émdeFca 
is towards the S., and we may suppose that the primitive 
methods of divination were the same for Greeks and for Ro- 
mans, and in all probability drawn by both alike from Oriental 
sources’. 

The direction é7i Se&a being that of the apparent course 
of the sun is another reason for its auspicious character. This 
indeed is not confined to the Greeks and Romans. In Jamie- 
son’s Dictionary s. v. Widdersinnis there is an interesting quo- 
tation to shew the Gaelic observance of it, and he adds: “the 
custom of sending drink round a company from left to right is 
by many supposed to be a vestige of the same superstition. 
There are still some, even in the Lowlands, who would reckon 


it unlucky to take the opposite course”*. 


1 Whether this explanation of pds 
fopoy and wzpds 2 xr. be accepted or 
not, these lines form no justification 
for the statement which is apparently 
built on them and them alone, that 
the Greek augurs looked to the N. 
I regard the statement on Hector’s 
part as quite general, but if in spite of 
«. 26 and yu. 81 rpds (Shor cannot mean 
“‘ towards the N.,” his statement must 
be regarded as referring to this par- 
ticular omen, to which it would then 
apply, as he and Polydamas are facing 
towards the Greek camp and conse- 
quently N. This is the view taken by 
[Achilles Tatius] in a passage which 
might have been quoted above if more 
examples had been necessary :—ra pe 
ody ris Oécews rair’ dorly: rov 82 éfn- 
yotpevoy dv Seta xph Tor Bdpecov wbdor 
Exew xal &y dporrepa Trav vérioy. éwedh 
al Apxra éxl dvaroddr éy Setia keira, 
é&y dpurrepg 8¢ 6 wéros. tues 52 Trav 
etryryounévww Bovd\ovra: Euwpocier ey 
ras dpxrous éxlaw dé rdv wbroy, deka Se 


29 


ras dvaronds dpiorepa b¢ rhy Stow Exev, 
tows awd Tay ‘Ounpixay éray xunbdvres 
Ef’ éwt del’ twot xrd., ovx elddres ws db 
woynrhs wmpds Thy trav térwy éxelywy 
Géow, Se&ca pev ra dvarodxd, dporepa 
dé ra Surexd elwev. 82 rod xéopov 
Oéois xara mpbowmwov Setids Exes ras 
dpxrous, xal obrws riévas xph Thy opat- 
pay roy éfryovuevor. Isag.in Phaenom. 
85, p. 16138. This emphatic state- 
ment combined with the silence of 
Plutarch (Quaest. Rom. 1c.) might 
have prevented any false deductions 
from the Homeric passage. 

2 The question then naturally arises: 
why has modern custom changed this 
and made the reverse order universal ? 
The answer is that the wide-spread 
use of time-pieces makes us prefer 
‘clockwise’ to ‘counter-clockwise.’ 
But if counter-clockwise was the 
favoured direction previously, why were 
the first clocks not made with their 
figures reversed? It has been asserted 
that this was because the upper half 
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In applying ési Se&a, the lucky direction, to the uses of 
daily life, one became so especially frequent as to develope a 
semi-technical acceptation’. This is its application to the course 
of the wine at feasts, sacrifices, and the like. Homer illustrates 
this in four passages: : 

auTap o Tois aANotot Oeois evdékva acu 


ww 


oivoxoct... A. 597. 
xnpuv& Sé dépwy dy’ Opirov amravrn 
Seif’ evdéEva maow dpiotnecow ‘Ayatov. 


H. 183. 
p. 365. 


Ba & iwev aitrnowy évdéEia data Exaorov. 


bpvuch ékeins émidéEva mavres éraipos 
apEdpuevor ToD ywpou GOey TE TrEp olivoyoever. 


. 141. 


Some of the older commentators wished to give to the 
adverb here its later meaning of ‘dexterously,’ but this is much 
less appropriate, especially in the last passage (v. Buttm. Leal. 
p. 173). It must be noted that in all the passages the wine 
circulates from left to right of the feasters, &c. This of course 
is not altered by the presence of a wine-server, whose duty 
accordingly begins on his extreme right and proceeds leftwards. 
This use has become so specialised that the inconsistency of 
asserting that the cupbearer goes ém:dé£va in such cases is not 
perceived. 

In this connection may be mentioned an important passage 
in Herodotus which has occasioned some difficulty. He is 
enumerating the various points in which the Egyptian usage 
is contrary to Greek, and concludes ypdppata ypadover xai 


was made to correspond to the direction 
of our writing. This is not probable. 
Rather the first clock face was modelled 
on a sun-dial and consequently the 
hands follow the direction of the sun’s 
shadow. 

1 There appears to be no fixed rule 
when éri defd and when émwidéta 
should be written. It is best to write 
it as two words, whenever it can be 
construed as a syntactic expression, 


and to reserve éxidéfia for those in- 
stances in which the development of 
& secondary sense proves that it is a 
true adverb. The only passage in 
Homer where it is strictly literal is 
H. 238. éwl defid is also correct in 
passages like Hdt. m. 93, Ar. Av. 
14938, but probably not in Pind. P. v1. 
19, [Theocr.] xxv. 18, where the ad- 
dition of xe:pés shews the necessity of 
marking the local sense was felt, 
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ANoyilovras Whoo, "EXAnvES pev ard TAY apioTepay eT Ta 
SeEua pépovtes THv yetpa, Aiydarios: S¢ aro rév SeEvay eri ra 
apirrepa: nal tTadra movebvres avrol pév hace eridétia trovéecy, 
“EAAnvas 5é ér’ dpiorepd. Ii. 36. 


The following quotations illustrate the views which have 
been taken of this passage : 


Littlebury translates “but the Agyptians...from the Right 
to the Left. And yet pretend in doing so, that their line tends 
to the Right and ours to the Left”. 

Mr G. C. Macaulay in his translation (Vol. 1. p. 132) renders 
the last words “and doing so they say that they do it them- 
selves rightwise and the Hellenes leftwise.” 

Brugsch, Gram. Démotique (p. 15, § 27), says: “Déja plus 
haut j’ai fait la remarque que le démotique s’écrit de droit a 
gauche. Sous ce titre Hérodote nous a conservé une notice 
infiniment curieuse qui lui est venue des Egyptiens et que 
Voici: ypaupata «td. D’aprés notre connaissance du démo- 
tique, il est évident que cette remarque ne concerne point la 
direction générale de I’écriture déja tracée mais uniquement la 
maniére dont on devait écrire les signes, c’est-d-dire en les 
commencant du cété gauche et en les terminant & droite etc.” 

The first of these three typical views regards the assertion 
of the Egyptians as a pure absurdity, which is about as proba- 
ble as it is that a left-handed man should accuse the normal 
practice of being gauche. The second view, which Mr Macaulay 
follows if I understand his words rightly, gives to émdéfsa the 
sense of ‘skilfully,’ “they claim that they do it dexterously and 
the Greeks the reverse.” Here also the retort is too obvious 
“the mode which proceeds ési dSef:a, must be the émidéEva 
mode.” This view seems to have found most favour and is 
certainly the best of the three, but it involves a sense of é7- 
$éf1a which first occurs in much later authors and hence can 
only be accepted in default of a better. The third explanation 
is undoubtedly ingenious but will not bear scrutiny. If stated 
in full it involves the following interpretation: the Greeks 
write from left to right and the Egyptians from right to left, 


1 So Voss l.c, 43, 
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but, as each nation forms its characters in the opposite direction 
to that of the writing, the Egyptians claim to write émidé£ca. 
The proof of the statement concerning the Egyptian characters 
rests on some indications on papyri, which do not seem very 
cogent. On the other hand in the hieroglyphic alphabet, on 
which the demotic is founded, many characters represented 
animals (v. Rawlinson IL p. 261) and, although hieroglyphs are 
written in either direction, the head of the animal is always 
turned towards the direction from which the hand comes. Thus 
(unless the writer always began at the tail) the character must 
have been formed in the same direction as the writing, in the 
hieroglyphic alphabet, and the same would naturally hold of its 
derivatives, the hieratic and demotic. Of course the assertion 
for Greek is supported by no particle of evidence. If any more 
evidence is needed to disprove this view it can be found in the 
language of Herodotus, who has carefully left out the important 
fact of the story, although it would have given him another 
instance for his topic, which is the perverse customs of the 
Egyptians—and has moreover selected the unfortunately am- 
biguous words ypaupara ypddover. 

The passage at once becomes clear if we bear in mind the 
specialised use of ézdé—a in Homer, which has just been 
referred to. The four passages quoted above shew that, when 
a single individual was referred to in relation to a line of others, 
he was said to go édéfa if he began at his extreme right, 
because the adverb had reference to the right and left of those 
who formed the line or circle. It is to this that the Egyptian 
statement alludes, comparing the written characters to a row of 
feasters and the writer to the cupbearer. Just as in A. 597 
Hephaestus goes éridéfta beginning at the extreme right (to 
him) of the row of gods, and as in H. 184 the herald goes ém- 
$é£.a beginning at the extreme right (to him) of a row of chiefs, 
so an Egyptian goes éwridéfa beginning at the extreme right 
(to him) of a row of letters. 

Perhaps an illustration may make this clearer. In Plato 
Symp. 177 D we have Soxet yap poe yphvas Exactov nuav 
Adyor eizreiy Erratvov “Epwros émidékia (vulg. emi Seta) ows 


dv Suvnrat xadXoTov, dpxew 5¢ Paidpoy mpa@rtov, ered) at 
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Mpw@rTos Kataxeitat Kal éotiw dua tratynp Tod Aoyov. As may 
easily be seen from the context the following diagram shews 
the position of the guests. 


"Epuéluaxos = *Aporodayis 
Apordénuos ¥ Maveavlas 
"Ayadd 
' om drror rues 
[ArAxcfiddns] ; 
Lwxpdrns Daidpos 


Now if a Greek were called upon to write down the 
names in the above diagram he would start with Lwxparns 
and end with DaiSpos, but, as the text proves, the émdéEa 
order begins with Phaedrus and ends with Socrates, so that an 
Egyptian who would begin with OOJAIA® on the extreme 
right might justly claim to be writing ém.dé£va. 

It may at first sight seem absurd to suppose that written 
characters could be so far personified as to be credited with a 
subjective right and left. The thought however is the same 
as in Aristotle Metaph. N. 6, p. 1093* 30. He there asserts 
that the Homeric line (viz. the purely dactylic) Balveras év pev 
To SeEi@ evvéa cvAdaBais, ev S¢ TO aptorep@ onto where the 
right-hand side of the line is clearly the first half, i.e. right and 
left are applied to the line subjectively', and, as the scholiast 
says, TO Sefcov is To Husov TO amo THS apyAs Ews ToD pécov— 
the first three feet being dactyls contain nine syllables, the last 
three, two dactyls and a spondee, eight. Its perfectly matter- 
of-course use in this place by Aristotle (as it were, the heraldic 


1 This explanation and the quotation 
from the scholiast which follows I owe 


the larger number. Besides, his di- 
vision of the line at the caesura limits 


to Dr Henry Jackson’s lectures, and 
consequently I am not compelled to 
respect, as I otherwise should, the 
authority of Bonitz, who takes the con- 
trary view. Against his explanation 
may be urged, in addition to the au- 
thority of the scholiast who makes his 
statement most emphatically twice 
over, that it is not likely A. would 
have mentioned the second half of the 
line first, especially when it contains 


D. P. 


the statement to dactylic lines with 

feminine caesura, of which there is no 

hint in the text; that is to say, his 

explanation suits 

GAN’ (6 wn me’ epébete || cawrepos ws xe 
vénas 

but not 


roiot 3° dnorauevos |! perépn rédas wxus 
"Axedrds. 
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right and left) is a strong argument for a similar explanation 
of the passage in Herodotus’. 

To return to éidéFca—the sense at present under discus- 
sion is frequent throughout Greek literature. In Plato besides 
the passage already quoted it occurs Symp. 214.8, and in 
Rep. 1v. 420 £, where it seems to make better sense than “ sctte, 
eleganter”’ as some translate it. It bears the same sense in the 
very obscure quotation from Anaxandrides ap. Athen. x1. 10, 
p. 463 E sq. and in a quotation from Hippias, Ib. x11. 74, 
p. 600 E. 

Another specialised sense of ém:défa is in connection with 
the mode of wearing the ¢udriov. Thus Aristophanes, 


ovtos ti Spas; ém’ apiorép’ ottws apréye; 
ov petaBaret Goiwdriov dS éml Se&la; (1. érdéEca) 
Av, 1567. 


Here the himation is to be thrown over the left shoulder: con- 
sequently the adverb does not refer to the motion implied in 
peraBadre: but to the direction in which the folds run when 
the garment is adjusted, viz. from left to right. So also Plato 
Theaetetus, p. 175 D f. 


P. 175 Df. Obras 87 éxatépov tpotros, © Beddwpe, o pev Ta 
bute ev édevOepia te Kai cyorAH TeOpapupevon, dv Sn hidocodoy 
Kareis, © avepeontov evnOe. Soxety nai ovdevi elvar, Stav eis 
SovrAsKad eurréon Staxovypara, olov otpwparodec pov pr) emriocta- 
pévou ovoxevacacbat pndé Sov 7ddvat 4} O@rras Noyous: o S 
ad Ta pev Toradta mdvra Suvapévou Topas Te Kal oféws Staxo- 
velv, advaBdrAreobar Sé ov erictapéevov éemideEra éXevOépas 
ovde y adppoviay Aoywv AaBovtos opOas vuvicas Gedy re xat 
avdpav evdaipovev Bioyv adnOi. 

Here the double ambiguity in ér:dé&a and avaBadrreor0ar 
caused the interpretation to be doubted at a very early date. 
Thus one of the scholia runs ray yap arravdedTav Kal ro évdupa 
Kai to oyna OopuBades. adrrot 5é TO avaBadrrecOat eri ray 


1 The Greeks seem on the whole to made it possible. Thus in Aristotle 
have preferred the subjective use of Probl. xs’ 81 p, 948°28, gégupos is said 
detibs whenever the circumstances to be éwi decid of Bopdas. 
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xiapav axovovat THs @d7S, oloy Td dpyerOar KiOapitew. xat 
oluat ov KaKas' TO Te yap mpoxpoupa THs KiOapas avaBon) 
Kanetrat. 

Athenaeus quotes the passage (1. 18, p. 21 R) and interprets 
it as referring to the himation. On the other hand Themistius 
is clearly alluding to it when he says (Or. Xx1. p. 263 D) 


dpa viv o To.ovTos imap Te Kat dvap Soxel av rote Suvn- 
Ojvat adpéuevos tod oxaiod te xal érapictepod tporrov éml 
SeEia avaBadreoOat Kat AaBwv appoviay AGywv adnOwnvy 
vprvnca Bioy Deady re xai avOpdrrwy. 


[Puto legendum émidé—ta advaBadrec8an, hoc est, scite atque 
eleganter hymnum auspicart. Sic enim avaBadrdco8ae sumitur. 
Harduin.] 

And this explanation of Harduin’s is right, for the omission 
of éXevBépws makes it impossible that Themistius could have 
intended the other. This view seems to have been taken by 
editors of Plato down to the time of Casaubon, to judge from the 
words of his note on Athenaeus 1]. c. (Notes, p. 538) Platonrs 
interpretes virt eruditissimt vocem avaBadrec8ar aliter excepe- 
runt sed potior apud me Athenae sententiam qui ad amictum 
refert. Casaubon’s authority however seems to have been 
followed by all subsequent editors, with an occasional protest 
(e.g. Sallier Mém. Litt. Acad. Inscr. (1734-7) Vol. x11. pp. 323 
and 330). The case could not be better put than it is in 
Stallbaum’s note, and he decides for Casaubon’s view, which is 
clearly the better of the two. A writer of Plato's stamp how- 
ever does not use his expressions haphazard so to speak, and I 
do not believe he would use words so completely ambiguous 
unintentionally. On the other hand none of his readers can 
have failed to notice the delightful way in which he uses a 
technical expression with a side-glance at its literal sense, and 
vice-versa, or at other times plays with the different meanings 
of a single word. So also here, if we suppose him, as I believe 
we must, to have selected the expression deliberately and to 
intend an allusion to both senses, we obtain a fuller and closer 
correspondence to the first half of the sentence. A servile 
nature can ‘pack a bag’ (mere knack of neatness), ‘season 
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dishes or cook’ (an accomplishment, but still superficial), ‘be a 
master in the use of words’ (the deepest culture of which it is 
capable). So also a free nature can ‘wear his cloak with an 
air’ (mere elegant knack), ‘ play featly on the lyre in company ”? 
(an accomplishment, but comparatively superficial), ‘hymn the 
life of Truth’ (the truest and deepest culture). 

Up to this point we have been dealing entirely with éz:- 
Sé&a (év5.) as an advb. which originated in the syntactical 
collocation of the words ézi or éy Se&ta, which is of course a 
common mode of forming adverbs in other languages also. 
They are not therefore to be regarded as the neuter plurals of 
the adjectives émidéEvos and évdéEcos respectively. The use of 
emdéEvos seems to be first found in Aeschines I. (c. Timarch.) 
§ 178, who also uses the regularly formed advb. érideFiws U1. 
(de F. [.)§124. It is not uncommon in later writers: Aristotle 
uses it three times, Theocritus once (Epigr. x1x. 5), and it is 
frequent in Polybius and Dio Cassius (v. the quotations from 
Liddell and Scott supr.). 

The natural explanation at first sight is that éwidéE:os has 
been formed from éidé£ca, which was regarded as an adverbial 
neut. pl., just as in Latin sed) dold became séduld and this 
induced an adjective sédulus (cf. Stolz Handb. 11." p. 324). 
The difficulty is that érdé£sos always means “clever, dexterous,” 
while éidé&a, as we have seen, is either literal or used in one 
of two special senses. It is true that dvaBddreoOa émidétva 
might come to mean “wearing one’s cloak elegantly” and so 
“cleverly,” but this use is scarcely important enough to lead to 
such a large new development. A simpler explanation of 
émdéEvos is that given by Cope (Arist. Rhet. Vol. 11 p. 48 f.), 
who makes it a compound of de£:ds with the intensive prefix 
émi, a8 emidnopev is of Ajcuwv. In this way the meaning 
“skilful, dexterous,” is reached much more easily. 

The objection will at once be raised that the preposition év 
is not thus used to limit the meaning of an adjective, and con- 


1 The examples we have already had company: it has been shewn even to 
sufficiently dispose of Prof. Campbell’s apply to a single person outside the 
objection that éwidéiia could not be company. 
applied to a single person of the 
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sequently évdéEvos must be formed from évdéfva, whence it 
naturally follows that ézidéEcos is a similar formation. This 
reasoning is good but involves an examination of the authorities 
for évdéEvos. In I 236, 


Zevs S€ ot Kpovidns évdéEva onpatra paivev 
aoTparrret, 
évééEca is not an adj. agreeing with ojpata but an advb. 
qualifying onpata daivwy aorparre, cf. B 353. The other 
three passages in Homer, A 597, H 184, p 365, have already 
been cited, and in all it is the adverb. So also in the later 
Epic, as Callim. Hym. Jov. 69, 


cay Tepawy, at éeuoict piros évdéEia Haivoss. 


The passage quoted by Liddell and Scott from Euripides Hipp. 
1360 is doubtful. Editors are divided between 


tis épéornn evdéEta mdeupois', 
as L. and S. apparently read’, and 

tis éhéorncey SeEta mrreupois’. 
The objection to the first is that it violates the anapaestic 
pause, to the second that de&:d as an advb. is a drraf Neyopuevov 


in classical authors: it occurs however in the passage quoted 
above from [Achill. Tat.]. To my mind Hermann’s 

tis épéornxey SeEsoTAeupos 
i8 convincing. 

The passage from the Cyclops (1. 6), if any reliance is to be 
placed on it, stands quite apart, and appears to be jestingly 
formed from éy defug. In any case it affords no parallel to 
émr.5é£tos. 

The only passage in which évdéEsos is used in the sense of 
‘skilful’ ‘clever’ is in Hymn. Hom. Merc., 


Kai yap éya Movogow 'Ordupriddeccw d1rndos, 
That yopot Te pédNovet Kal aydacs Duvos aodys 
1 e.g. Musgrave. what authority have they for making 


2 Is it possible that they regard é»défos an adj. of three terminations? 
évééiia here as a feminine? If not, 3 e.g. Kirchhoff. 
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Kat worry teOarvia Kai ipepoers Bpopmos avrwv' 
GX’ obrrw Ti por Sde pera dpecly arr péAneD, 
ola véwy'’ Oarins évdéEva Epya médovra. 1. 450. 


The last line is clearly an interpolation: the sense is cum- 
plete without it; it belongs to an epoch when olos and dos had 
become interchangeable ; it is a clumsy attempt to sum up the 
enumerations in the preceding lines (a class to which belongs a 
considerable number of interpolations); and as an expansion of 
&xo it yields no logical construction. When we add to these 
facts that it has required emendation to make sense at all, and 
that it contains the only example of this sense of évdéEva, we 
may think ourselves justified in concluding that the line 1s of 
considerably later date than even this latest of the Hymns and 
that the interpolator, knowing that Homer used both émidéEca 
and évdéfa, and knowing that ézdéEos could mean ‘clever,’ 
jumped at the conclusion that évdéEvos also existed and could 
mean ‘clever.’ 


From this brief notice of the principal passages which throw 
light on the subject, a scheme may be constructed in which 
chronological order and order of development coincide. 


I. Adverbial. 
A. éari Se€va 

a. “Towards the right.” H 238, Ar. Pac. 957, 
Arist. Probl. «s’ 12, p. 941° 11, Jb. 31. 943° 28. 
In Hdt. 11. 36 émi ra Sefca is used instead to 
distinguish this sense from B 6. 

6. “On the right.” Hdt. 1. 51, 1v. 191, v1.53; Plato 
Parm. 129 c; Xen. Anab, VI. 2.1. Defined by 
xecpos Pind. Pyth. v1. 19, [Theocr.] xxv. 18. 
Possibly should be written as one word, but is a 
distinct line of development from B. 

Hence ta émi Sef&ia “the right side” Hat. 
11.93. Ar. Av. 1493. 


1 Gew» corr. Gemoll. 
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B. émridéca 


a, Of an omen “left to right” and hence “ lucky.’ 
B 353, M 239. 


6. Ofthe wine-cup “left to nght” (and hence “lucky”) 
whence ‘“counter-clockwise” generally. q 141, 
Hdt. u. 36, Plato Theaet. 175 ©, Symp. 177 pv, 


214 B, Rep. iv. 420 £, Athenaeus &c. 
c. Of the himation “left to mght” and hence “grace- 
fully,” “in gentlemanly fashion.” Ar. Av. 1568, 


Plato Theaet. 175 ©, Athen. I. 18, p. 21 B. 
C. évdéEva 
a. Ofan omen, like Ba I 236. 


6. Of the wine-cup, like Bb. A 597, H 184, p 
365. : 


Il. Adjectival. 


A. édéFvos “clever,” “dexterous” (= de€vos with éze 
prefixed). Aeschines I. (c. Timarch.)§178; Arist. 
Eth. Nic. tv. 14, 1128" 17, 1x. 11. 1171" 3; Rhet. 
1. 4 1381° 34; Theocr. Epigr. x1x. 5; Polyb. v. 
39.6; Dio Cass. LxIx. 10 ete. 
Of this the proper adverb is émidekiws, as 
Aesch. 11. (F. £.) §124; Polyb. ru. 19. 13 ete. 


B. évdéEos 
= év defta, Eurip. Cycl. 6. 
b. “clever,” formed on the false proportion émdé£ca : 


emdeEvos = evdéEva: évdéEvos, Hymn. Hom. Merc. 
454. 


(6) ON THE INDO-EUROPEAN WORDS FOR 
FOX AND WOLF. 


(Read before the Cambridge Philological Society on Feb. 25, 1892, 
and printed in Camb. Philol. Transactions, Vol. 111. p. 187.) 


FOX AND WOLF. 


‘‘There’s always an amicable way out of a dissension, if we get rid of 
Lupus and Vulpus.” One of Our Conquerors, p. 57. 


THE exact position which we are to ascribe to the home of 
the Indo-European language is perhaps still unsettled, but a 
recent paper by Dr Hirt in Jndog. Forsch. 1. p. 464 ff. has at 
least shewn a high probability for the neighbourhood of the 
Baltic. In this case both fox and wolf must have been familiar 
incidents in the experience of the inhabitants, and it is natural 
to suppose that they were not nameless. In fact most inquirers 
have assumed that the various words in the separate languages 
are traceable back to L-E. forms, and that the two animals in 
question were not only known but also distinguished in the 
primeval epoch. The latter assumption is I think unjustifiable, 
and, as far as can be gathered from the scanty indications which 
our present knowledge affords, both psychological and _philo- 
logical probabilities are against it. 

As regards the former, it is of course difficult to speak with 
any confidence, for the nearest parallel case which we can 
observe—the growth of language in a child—is not necessarily 
analogous in all respects to the primitive development. This 
much however can be affirmed'. Language implies thought, 
and thought implies the existence of mental systems. Such 
mental systems would at first have a purely subjective cha- 
racter; the members of the system would agree in their relation 


1 For much of what follows refer to and Thought and Language, in Mind, 
Mr G. F. Stout’s papers on Apper- Vol. xv. pp. 23 and 181. 
ception and the Movement of Attention, 
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towards the sentient subject, and not necessarily otherwise. 
(Period I.) os 

Subsequently, as mind developed (with the aid of language), 
@ new and more advanced set of mental systems would be 
formed, of which the members would have a constant objective 
relation to each other. (Period IT.) 

Thus for example Steinthal relates (inl. p. 403) that his 
son having acquired the word “nahen” used it not only for 
“sewing, but also for “mending a broken twy,” and even to 
express a pair of scissors. It is probable that the primitive 
development was similar, that originally a certain combination 
of sounds expressed all that affected the speaker in a certain 
way, so that the same natural object, e.g. a certain tree, would 
be ‘named’ differently according as the idea of eating its fruit 
or of using its timber was uppermost, while on the other hand 
different natural objects which agreed in the prominent charac- 
teristic would not be distinguished in speech. In this second 
period a notable advance has been made; the distinction exist- 
ing in nature between different classes of objects has impressed 
itself on the mind, and consequently class-names are associated 
with them, which for the most part come from the earlier 
descriptive epithets. 

Moreover from the facts to be observed in the Indo-European 
languages it would not seem that the first period is to be 
relegated to an inconceivable antiquity. On the contrary these 
facts appear to shew that, if the transition process had begun 
during the period of unity, it had not been completed when the 
dispersal began. 

The following are a few of the more striking or less familiar 
of these facts; others can easily be added from Dr Hirt’s paper 
above referred to, or from Fick’s Vergl. Worterbuch ed. 4. 

Gk. dnyes, Lat. fdgus, Eng. beech. I.-E. bhagos connected 
with bhag “eat” and therefore applied to any tree producing 
edible fruit. 

Skt. bhirja-, Lit. bertas, Eng. birch. L.-E. bhergos connected 
with bherk, “be white,” Lit. berazti, and so “the white tree.” 

Gk. édten (Arcad.), Lat. saliz, O. H. G. salaha probably 
connected with sel ‘to move,” aud sv “the pliant.” 
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Gk. parov, Lat. malum, I.-E. ma@lom from ma (cf. ma-ter-) 
and so any juicy fruit. 

Skt. avt, Gk. ogss, ols, Lat. (Sab. ?) ovts, Lit. avis, and Gk. 
oft- in *ogwwovos, otwvos, Lat. avis, both connected with I.-E. 
oyis and the root eu “to draw, pull, or pluck” (Grds. 1. § 171-2, 
and Cl. Rev. tv. 273 b [=p. 63 sup., where cf. footnote 4)), 
applied equally to the animal from which wool, and to the bird 
from which feathers were plucked. 

It is clear then that, if the names applied to fox and wolf 
can be shewn to have had a similar subjective sense, the exis- 
tence of two such “descriptive” names will not prove that the 
two animals were objectively distinguished. 

The object of the present paper is to shew that the more 
important names for these animals in the several I.-E. lan- 
guages can ultimately be traced back to derivativcs of two 
roots, the one being wel (cf. Lat. vel-lo, vol-nus), the other lup 
(cf. Skt. rup, lup'), each having alike the sense of “plunder” or 
“destroy.” These two roots were modified by formative suffixes 
and the scheme of their development appears to have been 


Root l F. 8. Indo-European =: Facts 


lopaga- 
ahowés 
ddwant 
lupus 


orkd- 
vilka- 
(F)AdxKos 
vulpés 
vulfs 
gail 


1 In later Skt. both these forms of compared Albanian tup, ‘devour,’ in 
root are found: in the Rig-Veda only which t=I.-E.1as in tere = ddév7y (G. 
Grupita- (Pada ar-). ThatanI.-E.,/ Meyer, Etym. Wort. d. Alb. Spr. p. 238). 
reup, rup, also existed is proved by [Cf. pp. 238 and 287 inf. C.J 
Latin rumpo. For leup, lup, may be 
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As preliminary remarks on the above table I would observe 
that the form loupako- is slightly more probable than leupéko- 
as the original of lopaga- and adowés (either being phonologi- 
cally accurate) because it is not certain that L-E. admitted two 
e-vowels in consecutive syllables; and as regards the form 
ulgd-, that we have the same root and suffix combined with 
different accentual conditions in yelg- (Lit. velkn. etc.’), Cl. Rev. 
vi. 58 [= p. 126 inf.} Further it will be noticed that I have 
identified words which do not correspond in sense, by which I 
intend to imply that the names had not lost their ‘descriptive’ 
sense before the separation of the languages. 

I shall now proceed to discuss separately the modes in which 
these words are presented in the several languages. 


I. Sanskrit. 


As lopaga- and urkd- are the direct equivalents of loypéko- 
and ulqd-, these two words call for no further comment. 

The form lopaka- has been supposed to be borrowed from 
arwmn€ (cf. Idg. Forsch. 1. 328 n*.), but it is more probably a 
Sanskrit diminutive. 


II. Armenian. 
l. anrowes. 


This form regularly represents I.-E. loupék-, and so can also 
be referred to loupéko- by a transition to the consonantal 
flexion which may further be assumed in Greek (cf. Brgm. 
(rds. 1. p. 237). This is rendered almost certain by the occur- 
rence of a gen. sg. adowesoy, although the more common gen. 
sg. adowesow and gen. pl. adowesowc point to a u-stem (which 
is remarkable). The form advés (in advesowt's ‘calliditas,’ also 
independently) does not represent an I.-E. ablaut-form * lupek- 
but is due to Armenian changes’. 


1 The meaning ‘plunder’ for this Saussure, Mém. Soc. Ling. v1. 888. 
combination of root and suffix is best 2 Compare generally Bartholomae 
given by Gothic wilwan, which pro- 8B. B. x. 294; Hiibschmann, Arm. 
bably goes back to I.-E. uelq-. De Stud. 1, no. 62, 
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2. gail. 

This form is of especial importance for my analysis. It is 
usually referred to ygo-, but Htibschmann with his ordinary 
logical exactness adds “Ftir indogerm. *vlko- wtirde ich im 
Armenischen *galg erwarten. gail entstand aus *galy wie ail = 
alius aus *aly entstanden ist. Wie aber ging *galy aus galg 
hervor ??” 

Accordingly on p. 74 he gives this as an isolated instance of 
Arm. y=I.-E. k [q]. This exception is improbable and un- 
necessary. Armenian y regularly represents I.-E. i medial; 
yauray = Tatpws and ytsun from hing are to be classed with 
y-arnem = dpvupat etc. in which y is prothetic: that is, the 
initial p has been lost, through h, and then the y has come to 
precede the initial vowel. This prothetic y is probably due to 
wrong division, possibly from the final y of certain genitives 
and 3d persons singular, but it may also have a different ex- 
planation. It is at all events incorrect to say that y in these 
words represents p, or to say that it represents ¢ in the 3d sg., 
as aay, bere; rather, I.-E. ¢ is lost between vowels, probably 
through a spirant, so that bherets became bhere6:, beres, berey, 
beré, successively. Accordingly all shadow of justification for 
Arm. y=I.-E. qg disappears, and it is absolutely necessary to 
refer gail to ulyo- as «il to J-40- (which gives dAXos as !-Jo- does 
alius). If then the two forms ulgo- and uwlyo- are proved for 
I.-E., it is clear that we are dealing with the two very common 
formative suffixes -go- and -go-, and therefore the analysis—ul- 
go—, which has often been suggested, becomes convincing. 


Ill. Greek. 


1. adorn. 

As explained above, it is to be supposed that this word has 
changed from the -o- to the consonantal flexion. Its form 
however has occasioned some difficulty, and Bartholomae (B. B. 
X. 294) even regards it as a borrowed word from some Oriental 
source*, This is of course, for the name of so common an 


1 Arm. Stud. 1. p. 24. Cf. Barthol. Forsch. 1. p. 828 "., who seems to 
B. B. xvit. 94 note. labour under some strange misappre- 
2 So more recently G. Meyer in Idg. hension. Armenian adowés can not 
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animal, improbable, and, as the word appears to occur as early as 
Solon, it becomes still more unlikely. Admitting that loup 
became /6p, the equation of adw7rn€ and lopdca- is regular. It 
is true that Brugmann, Grundriss 1. § 188, questions the possi- 
bility of this loss of u after 6 except before m under certain 
conditions. That this view is too narrow has been lately proved 
by Bechtel (Hauptprob. p. 273 ff.) who extends the cases to m, 
l, r, 8, ¢ and sees no reason to limit them to any particular con- 
sonants. As ample material may be found by reference to him, 
IT need only add one or two additional examples which suggest 
themselves, such as Feist’s equation’ of O. Norse bdl with b% 
(adding gwreds and Skt. bhdmi- with hesitation); so Greek 
xwxveo goes with Skt. kdcats, Lith. kauktt; x<pofw goes with 
xpavyy and both with Skt. krug; wypos again most probably is 
connected with avypéw, of which the orginal sense must have 
been “to be yellow,” comparing the sense of adypunpos and 
avypeis Te Kaxas Kai aevxéa Ecoat (w 250). That the Latins 
should have called gold awh-ro-m “the yellow (metal)” rather 
than aws-o-m “the (metal) of the dawn” seems to me a natural 
supposition’, but if Lith. auksas was really borrowed from Latin 
it appears to confirm Festus’ testimony to ausom. On the 
other hand aurwm appears as an exception in Mr Conway’s 
Verner's Law in Italy (p. 79), and he has to explain it by 
popular connexion with Aurora. 

The case for loup becoming lop for the European group of 
languages at all events is therefore fully established, and al- 
though the prothetic vowel in Greek needs discussion, it must 
be reserved for a full examination of that phenomenon. 


2. AvKos. 
The immediate precursor of this Greek form must have 
been lukos, and not ulgos (which would give *adzros) or even 
wlugos, as there is no trace of initial f°» Of such a form as 


represent adopés except as =[a]\opékos 1 Got. Etym. p. 16. 

or [a]\opésos; of these the former 2? It is probable that A from gh 
corresponds exactly to lopdca-,thelatter would vanish before r, although in- 
to nothing whatsoever. Yet dddrnt stances of it do not seem to occur. 
cannot possibly = lopdca-, but is clearly 3 e.g. of dé Adcor ws ends the line r 
identical with adouwés !! 156. 
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lukos the only explanation rests upon a theory which was first, 
I think, advanced by Corssen but has been developed succes- 
sively by Bugge (K. Z. xx. 2 ff.), v. Bradke (7.D.M.G. XL. 351) 
and Osthoff (M. U. v.77). It is that I-E. had the forms ru 
and lu as alternatives for the combinations yr and ul. The 
evidence in favour of this is not without its weight, but such a 
complete inversion—consonant becoming sonant, sonant becom- 
ing consonant, and order transposed—is so difficult to account 
for logically, and so phonetically strange, that one may be 
pardoned for not accepting it as a final statement of the facts”. 
As far as lukos is concerned an easier explanation is possible. 
From the combinations uru- ulu- the y would disappear at once 
by dissimilation. Of this an excellent example is afforded by 
the forms of épvw, which contains the root yer combined with the 
F. S. ey, so that we have types of the form yeru- yrey, and ure’. 
The first of these is represented by Greek repvouaz, the second 
by pvopas (cf. Secavv- for Seavev- after Sevevi-), the third by 
é-pvoyxat, where the prothetic « shews that its immediate 
predecessor had initial 7, i.e. had lost the y. If then the « of 
lukos is explicable the loss of the « presents no difficulty. 

The frequent presence of uv in the neighbourhood of an 
original velar which becomes a guttural in Greek has excited 
@ suspicion that there is some causal connection between them. 
The prevailing view seems to be that it is the v which prevents 
the q from developing the labial atfection, and this appears 
to be taken by Brugmann (Grds. 1. § 426—429), although on 
p. 316 he distinctly contemplates the possibility that the 
causation may have to be inverted. 

That the latter is the better view seems to me to follow 
from these facts. (1) It is not proved that origl. ¢ before 
orig]. w does not labialize in Greek, and the phonetic proba- 
bilities point the other way. (2) In all the certain examples 
the v is without etymological justification. It is therefore 
the presence of the uv and not the non-labializing of the velar 


1 Cf. also Frihde B. B. xrv. 106 f. 2 Cf. Cl. Rev. vi. 58 Bp. 126 inf.j. 
® So P. Persson, Z. Lehre de Wurz- Per Persson’s view (op. cit., p. 281, 
elerweiterung, &., p. 182 n. cf. 128) is different. 
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which has to be explained, and that is only to be done by 
assuming that the velar causes the v. 

I should therefore re-state Brugmann’s “2. Idg. gq, q, gh = 
urgr. k*, g*, kh” (Grds. 1. p. 314)—which in any case should 
add ““k, *g, “kh,” the labial affection and the explosive being 
really simultaneous—as follows 
kv, g?, kh?, 
¥k, 8g, #kh, 
k¥, g® kh, 
uk, 'g, "kh. 


2. I-E. q, g gh = urgr. 


PON 


The first and second of these subdivisions then proceed to 
develope into labials or dentals as he describes; the third and 
fourth develope respectively into «uv, yu, xu, and ux, vy, vy. 

As the rule under this aspect is not yet recognized, it may 
be as well to give the materials for it, beginning with the 
accepted etymologies. 


These are 

1. vv& stem vuer-=nkt-. Cf. Lat. noct-; Skt. akta 
(= ngt-). 

2. yuvn=g*n-. Cf. gn in pydomas, and g¥p"- in Bava. 

3. xveros = k**kl-o-. Cf. Skt. cakras, A.S. hweohl. 

Generally regarded as reduplicated from the root gel to 
revolve, but there is something to be said for Fick’s' root geq 
(cf. Skt. kacate) meaning primarily “to bend,” then “to bend 
round,” “girdle,” “ encompass.” 

4. drvertis, hrAvVKTaLWva, oivo-prvy- beside drAcB in drew. 

There has been considerable discussion over this root. It 
is not easy to gather from the § in the Grundriss (I. 427 c), 
whether Brugmann regards the v as generated by the velar or 
not. Persson (op. cit. p. 173 ». 2) has no doubt that he, Brug- 
mann, does so regard it, and holds himself that it should be 
considered suffixal ; comp. 1b. p. 223. I cannot regard his con- 
clusions as altogether satisfactory, for if his assumption of 
gA-v-y enables him to see an exact parallel to dAvddw it only 


1 Wort. 1. p. 22. 
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does so at the cost of separation from ¢A«8, which cannot 
possibly be referred to his root bhleug. In view of ¢Avw and 
prvdaw the possibility of ¢-v-y cannot be questioned, but the 
facts seem to point rather to the following arrangement :— 

(1) bhleg (whether further to be analysed or not ?) Gk. 
preB-, Lat. fluo (= flouo = fleyo), and bhig-, bhi“g- in -pdrv7-, 
drvcris &e. 

(2) « bhley (probably bhl-ey-') weak bhlu- in préw, prvw 
(?= qdv-o-w), in Lat. fluo (= floyo = fleyo), fluvius (cf. pluo, 
pluvius), flimen. With secondary form in ¢drv-fw, drvdaw &e. 
(Persson op. cit. 131, Brugmann Idg. Forsch. 1. 504 n.*) 

(3) W bhelgh. O.N. bylgja, Lat. fluctus, fluct, for *fulctus, 
*fulai by the influence of fluo, to which they were referred 
from their sense, aided possibly by the influence of lost perfs. 
*fleat from fluo = bhleqo and *flut from fluo = bhleyo. 

5. ovuy- =(o)n*kh-, cf. the stem na“gh- in Skt. nakha-, and 
ongh- in Lat. unguis. 

The g in the Latin word is due to assimilation to the nasal. 
Persson (op. cit. p. 226) regards the uv in ovvy- as of the same 
nature as in dyupa beside cyoya, in which he is probably mis- 
taken. 


6. tpvcow = tr“k-40 beside d-tpaxros, Miller's Handbuch 
II.” p. 235. 


7, Bpvypos is connected with Arm. kréel by Hiibschmann 
Arm. Stud. no. 152, and he makes Arm. ¢=I.-E. g, but this is 
not certain. 

To these I venture to add the following with more or less 
confidence. 


8. xv«vos is a word of exactly similar formation to no. 3 
supra and is from a root ga*n of which the radical meaning 
may have been “to please.” This is nearly retained by Skt. 
can, but has specialized in xvevos to “pleasing by sight,” 
“ brightness.” 

9. KudXés, i.e. k*l-go- from the root gel; so cvAwdéw, &e. 


1 For other possible derivatives ofa 109, 110, 182, and Feist, Got. Etym. 
primitive bhl- see Persson op. cit. 85, pp. 20, 21, nos. 1038, 105. 
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10. oxvpvos = sk*m-no-s from s-qa*m, cf. ga*m in Skt. cam 
“to suck,” 


11. ox«vraxes, cf. Hesych. cradaxes: xvves (? omrdXaxes). 


12. xvrAa’ Ta UTroKaTw Tov BrAEhapwy Kotdw para, Hesych. 
might be taken with no. 9, but comparing Lat. oculws it is more 
probably &*-lo- where k* represents -q- the weak form of og-. 


13. The suffixes uv« [vy] are the forms which in Greek are 
assumed by the suffixes -qo- [-g°] in their reduced stage. See 


Brugmann (rds. I. pp. 384—387. The Ablaut of root and 
suffix in declension has not yet been thoroughly mastered, but 
in all probability certain forms had the suffix in the full stage, 
others in the weak. Hence by opposite levellings Skt. vartakas 
and Gk. dprv& So also dumvf xadv£ needs a word: it is 
quite distinct from «vd (see infra) and comes from the root 
el, Lat. célo, Gk. KaNUTTTO. xaXru7re however must not be 
taken as proving original &j‘ugq-: it contains the suffix (or 
suffixes) -up- also seen in Spuvmrw beside dépw, Sopa’. «vr 
on the other hand is from the root gel of nos. 3 and 9: the 
suffix -<£ is not original but for -vé by dissimilation (cf. arevv- 
ros*). TIyv€ in all probability does not contain this suffix. 


14. xwxvw = kok"40 from go(y)q-40. Cf. Skt. kocatt, Lith. 
kaukts. 

15. xvw and xvap=k*s- from qa*s-. 
cleave.” 


Skt. cus “to split or 


16. auxvos may possibly belong to peg- in résow &c., if 
the primary sense was “ to knead.” 


17. dpvoow is possibly to be referred to Skt. makha-. 


18. yviea = 9%s-ya from qas- in Baotalew and Latin veru 
‘a spit’ (on which meat is raised) = gas-u. Compare also Gothic 


kas “a vessel” and Feist, p. 64. 


1 Possibly also in Lit. trupis, 
‘crumbling,’ from the root ter ‘to 
bore,’ Per Persson, op. cit. p. 169. 
Compare his following pages, whence 
it appears that he would analyse the 


(Not Latin gero = ges-d.) 


suffix into -u-p-. Without going thus 
far, I would add Lat. vol-up- which is 
to be separated by its sense from Azis, 
Frwopa (Skt. varc-). 

2 See however Idg. Forsch. 1. p. 504. 


7—2 
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19. yupvos =g*m-no-. The root is gem, of Baivw and 
vento, originally meaning “to move” simpy, Avy idea that 
clothes are not a hindrance to motion is based upon imperfect 
experience of classical over-garments. 


20. yrsos’ o ‘Hpaxdjijs, eal ayyetov odourropexoy ets amro- 
Geo tav avayxalwy & éxpevrTo oi orpati@ras Hesych. A 
connexion with SaXayrvoy seems possible. 

I do not wish to assert that we have here twenty certain 
examples, but I think that those which are certain, with any 
additional weight which those that are probable lend them, 
justify the addition of 


21. AvKos =lukos = y\*kos = ylqos. 

The exact conditions which determine this vocalizing of the 
labial affection (which is clearly & question of syllabism), can 
hardly yet be laid down: in fact yur} : Bava : pvdowa: shew 
that it will not be easily done. 

Finally as regards the examples in which the guttural in 
Greek is alleged to be due to an uv: the above proof is affirma- 
tive, and would not be vitiated by a complete demonstration 
that vu could cause g &c. to become Gk. « &c., unless the v in all 
the above words is etymologically accounted for. Otherwise all 
examples of u+« &.=u+q &c. merely go to shew that a 
neighbouring v was a predisposing cause to produce *k &c., 
instead of *k &c. But of such examples the only one seriously 
important is éyyun beside voveo, if this be taken as proved. 
The other example in Grds. 1. § 428 c, 429 ¢ (yoyyufw beside Bon 
carries its own refutation in yoos) is é\ayus which rests per- 
haps on less evidence than one would believe, for a much 
quoted word. As a matter of fact it seems to have originated 
in Pindar’s éAXayumrépv£ which contains the root Ingh- of éda- 
gpos in the form e)inkh*-. The form éAdyea then arose as a 
misreading of Aayeva in two Homeric passages (¢ 116, « 509) 
imitated in h. Hom. Ap. 197, hence éAayioros in h. Hom. Merc. 
573 for éka@toros but never éXayus in classical Greek. Brug- 
mann has reverted to this point in Indog. Forsch. 1. p. 504 f., 
where he appears to throw over the opinion ascribed to him by 
Persson, that the guttural produces the wu-vowel. I have 
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elsewhere endeavoured to shew that his explanation of «ata- 
oSeoa: through a form zgu- &c. is unnecessary’, and only 
mention it here because he adds two further examples, tryi7s 
beside Bios and Bov«dros beside aizrovos. As regards the 
former the derivation seems sufficiently plausible, but as regards 
the latter the Latin opilio makes it probable that aizronos and 
Bovxodos are of different origins. Moreover in Doric Bwxdros 
the « is present although uv does not precede. 


IV. Latin. 


1. lupus. The accepted explanation of this is that it 
is a borrowed word, probably from Sabine, as it is referred to 
ylqgo- and q does not become p in Latin. For reasons given 
below I am far from being convinced of that rule, and it seems 
to me highly improbable that a word of this kind should have 
been borrowed. Names of unfamiliar objects and those peculiar 
to certain localities are adopted, but it is absurd to suppose that 
the wolf with its legendary place in Roman history should come 
under either head. Besides lupo- gives I.-E. lupd- exactly. 


2. vulpés. No amount of ingenuity will equate this 
with adwérné, whereas with the frequent Latin change of 
class*, and the p as a representative of g, it suits well with 
ylqos. As regards the latter change, it may certainly be a 
borrowed word, but one fact bearing on the labialism of velars 
in Latin does not seem to have been taken into consideration. 
It is this: the abbreviation for the district of Rome called 
the Subura was SVC ie. sug- as we know from inscriptions, 
the testimony of Varro (Z.L. v. c. 2), Quintilian (I. 7. 29) and 
Festus (p. 309 Miill.). Now if this were merely evidence 
that the name Subura was derived from a root containing g 
it might of course be replied that the district was inhabited 
by Sabines, and they brought their own name with them; but 
it does more than that, it proves that the change took place 
at Rome between the introduction of writing, say 500 B.c., and 
classical times, and if there were two different sets of phonetic 
changes going on in different districts of Rome, why need we 


1 C. R. vi. 277 [p. 106 infr.]. Vulpus not before George Meredith, 
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be surprised at any number of irregularities in Latin? Subura 
however does not, while vulpes does, conflict with Bugge’s 
view that q became 6 only before original u (B. B. xiv. 59 f.) 
His alternative suggestion, that the variation depends on the 
position of the accent, is I think much less likely. Compare 
Hoffmann’s theory that I.-E. gy became Latin p (B. B. xviii. 
149). 


V. Gothic. 


1. vulfs. In view of the constant assimilation of y to 
Jf by a neighbouring labial, this may be regarded as regular 
for ylgos. The other root seems to have no representative. 


VI. Lithuanian. 
1. wlkas is regular. 


2. The only difficulty with this language is that Fick, 
Worterbuch’ u. 249, H. D. Miiller, B. B. xi. 315, and even 
Brugmann, (rds. 11. p. 237, give a Lithuanian form liépe as 
cognate with adwanf. This I cannot understand, as, apart 
from the other difficulties, Lithuanian a@ does not appear to 
equal either ey, oy, Oy, or wu. 

In conclusion I should mention that, although mine differs 
from it, there is an interesting similar attempt to classify 
these words, by Mr T. C. Snow in the Transactions of the 
Ozford Philological Socrety for 1884—5, p. 18 f—that H. D. 
Miiller l.c. also identifies lupus with lopaga- (so also Moulton, 
Proceedings of the Camb. Phil. Soc. May 22, 1890) and connects 
Aveos with AvyE—and that Fick, Worterbuch‘ 1. p. 135 also 
analyses yl-go- but makes the root w- or yel-, ‘to howl,’ cf. Gk. 


UNAKTEW. 


My attention was drawn to the word dAwmnf in August 
1891 for reasons which made it necessary to consider its 
cognates, and in particular its relation to alowés. The result 
in what is practically the above form was written down at 
that time. Unfortunately the digression, which could hardly 
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be avoided, on the groups v« &c. in Greek, led directly to two 
topics—the guttural series, and pre-Greek accentuation—which 
if followed up would completely have swamped the main 
subject, Fox and Wolf. I have therefore allowed the form of 
my paper to remain essentially unaltered, but it may be as 
well for my own credit, and for the benefit of casual readers, 
to protest against any idea that the rule propounded on 
pp. 194 ff. is there proved. Elsewhere’ I have stated my belief 
that to prove a rule there are three things needful. 1. Deri- 
vations otherwise exact. 2. The precise conditions stated. 
3. All examples to the contrary disposed of. I have given the 
positive evidence ; the conditions most probably depend on the 
two (or one of the two) important subjects just mentioned ; 
and the examples to the contrary cannot be ascertained till the 
conditions are known. 


I add two remarks which would have found their place, 
had the paper been re-written. 


1. If my position as regards ‘descriptive’ nouns is good 
it seems to follow that all nouns which defy this analysis are 
to be classed in one of three groups: (a) borrowings, (5) iso- 
lations, i.e. all cognates have accidentally been lost, (c) survivals 
from a more remote period. Of the former two I have no 
examples to hand; of the third, words like zip, fire, the 
pronouns, and perhaps the numerals may be cited. Such a 
remote period would not be very far removed from the inter- 
jectional state of language, and implies a lower degree of 
mental development than even the formation of ‘ descriptive’ 
nouns. These words are moreover sufficless, and therefore the 
morphological evidence points also to their greater antiquity. 


It must not be thought that this cuts away the ground 
for fixing the primitive home of the race, because it postu- 
lates a period anterior to the ‘descriptive, while the words 
like “beech” &c., on which so much weight is justly placed, 
are clearly themselves descriptive in their origin. By the 
Indo-European language is meant the language as it was 
spoken (or rather, what we can reconstruct of such language) 


1 [See pp. 121 f. and 143 inf.J 
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before the dispersal of the race; and by the home of the 
Indo-Europeans is meant the Jast position they occupied 
before the dispersal began. 


2. Bechtel, in his Hauptprobleme, p. 113 f., discusses some 
of my examples of Greek v, and gives another explanation. 
He believes that a becomes ¢ in Greek, and that under similar 
circumstances (not defined) v is preferred in the vicinity of 
a velar or @ labial (of labials producing it he adduces no 
examples). If his treatment of a were accepted throughout, 
the whole system of the modern school crumbles about their 
ears, and in this particular case his best examples for « = a are 
all capable of other explanations, Perhaps then my empiric 
rule that the uv belongs to the velar may be allowed to sweep 
away the support which fis would receive from «vedros &e. Of 
course his theory leaves the loss of the initial consonant in 
Av«os out in the cold, and he would probably adhere to v. 
Bradke’s explanation. 


(7) ON THE FORM xaracBooas HERODAS v. 39. 


(Classical Review, June (p. 277) 1892.) 


xaracBaoa (HERODAS v. 39). 


PROBABLY few purely classical scholars think it necessary to 
study a specialist periodical like Indogermanische Forschungen. 
It may therefore be worth while to draw their attention to the 
fact that the above form receives an exhaustive discussion and 
defence from Dr Brugmann in the last number issued (vol. 1. 
p. 501). His argument is this: oBSeoc- is to be analysed into 
of- root and -eo- suffix (cf. tp-eo- : tp-éumw, £-eo- : —-vw) and 
so af-n- (cf. wA-n-, wp-n-, &c.). Then just as we frequently 
find a suffix -w- in exactly the same function as -7- (cf. yv-7n-: 
yv-w-, €-n- : €-w- &c.) so here we may analyse of8-w-. Or, on 
the other hand, it is possible that caracSacas represents xaTa- 
aoBonoa: in which case we may suppose that beside of-eo- 
existed o8-oc- with an alternative form of suffix, in support of 
which are cited the Hesychian glosses Soacov’ aBécov and Loas’ 
oBéoes which are supposed to contain the root-form zdos-. 

It is scarcely necessary to inform even the uninitiated that 
the harlequin of these transformations is the velar guttural, but 
they may be pardoned for regarding with some suspicion a 
science which, after laying down as laws that the velar guttural 
becomes a labial before o-vowels and a dental before e-vowels, 
is able by its principles to accept recorded forms zbes-, zdos-, as 
confirmation of those laws. However so strangely powerful is 
the attraction which a subtle proof exercises over the greatest 
minds, that Dr Brugmann prefers this explanation to his former 
one. His reason is that oS8w- is unattested: but he has no 
difficulty in assuming *oSoo- to explain ofeo- and *fec- to 
explain a doubtful foc-. 
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For my own part, if I were compelled to choose between 
these explanations, I should prefer the assumption of *e8- to 
Mr Rutherford’s catracBéocat, but if I am not mistaken a still 
simpler explanation of xatacSa@car will already have occurred 
to most scholars. 

The aorist éoSeoa is comparatively speaking isolated. The 
only aorists which would naturally form with it a mental class 
(Paul’s ‘formale gruppe’ in its narrowest sense) are nudieca, 
éxopeca, éotopeca'. The last-named is common in Homer, is 
found in Trag. and Theocr. Beside it exists the first aorist 
éotpwoa, Trag.and Theocr., with meaning, as far as we can judge, 
absolutely identical, and the use of both stems is continued, as 
may be seen from Veitch, by later writers. Now, under these 
circumstances, is it not possible that Herodas or his contempo- 
raries using in daily speech, or at any rate finding in their 
poetic models, the forms oropéoa: and otpdoas used indiffer- 
ently should venture on the analogical formation xatracBocat" 
as equivalent to xaraoBéoa, and is it not more probable— 
whether we assign his date to the third century B.c. or agree 
with Mr Ellis in placing him after Vergil—than that a form 
o8e- or ofoc- should have come down to him from Indo- 
European times without having once come to the surface in 
literature? Homer and post-classica] authors demand different 
treatment in the matter of etymologizing’. 


11 take these from Kriiger § 39, ten lines below. 
Taf. viii.: the first may almost be 3 Bicheler’s analogy of rAGoa lacks 
excluded. @ middle term. 

2 I need scarcely point to dxijxouxas, 


(8) SOME LATIN ETYMOLOGIES (altus, colo, subar, 
numen, scww). 


(Read before the Cambridge Philological Society on Feb. 9, 1893, 
and published in brief in Camb. Untv. Reporter, Feb. 14, 1893.) 


SOME LATIN ETYMOLOGIES. 


MAKING derivations is a very easy pastime, and I should not 
consider my having a few new guesses to propose, to be, in itself, 
@ justification for taxing the attention of this Society. My de- 
sire has been in selecting these few words to draw attention to 
what I feel to be a matter of some importance for philology in 
general, Fifty years ago it would have seemed utterly absurd 
to demand that the meaning of words should be taken into 
account for etymologies, because etymologists proceeded on very 
little else. It is true their ideas of what senses could pass into 
one another were somewhat lax, but there was no Digamma in 
the category of meanings and accordingly transformations of 
sense were not so easily produced as transformations of sound. 
Of late years as we all know the laws of phonological change 
have been pushed to a great pitch of accuracy, but at the same 
time by the aid of judicious theorizing they gradually have 
become extremely wide. A balancing principle became neces- 
sary and this was applied by insisting upon equal strictness in 
morphology. This however exercises only a weak control, as 
formative principles are comparatively few in number, and 
therefore I fee] it not unnecessary to point out that strictness 
of rule in tracing sense is as important as in phonology. It is 
true that at present there is scarcely any consensus of opinion 
as to what is legitimate developement of meaning, but every 
false developement that is exploded and every true developement 
that is added helps to provide material for rules. The remarks 
which follow all bear more or less directly upon this point’. 


1 [Compare the fragment on Semasiology in Part II. below. C.J 
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(1) altus—‘high’, ‘deep’. 


This word is usually supposed to be identical with the past 
participle of alo, a view which would seem to be shared even 
by Brugmann. It appears to be implied in the Grds, 11. pp. 207, 
218. Gothic alpeis and alds are also supposed to be from the 
same root, so that we have to suppose the developement of 
‘nourished ’ into ‘high, deep, for one language and of ‘ nourish- 
ment’ into ‘age’ in another. This may be possible but is, I 
venture to say, not too probable. The fact of altus meaning 
both ‘high’ and ‘deep’ is very much against it, for if the past 
participle did take on the successive senses of ‘grown,’ ‘ well- 
grown, ‘full-grown’ and ‘lofty’ there is no step at which the 
developement of ‘deep’ could begin and the ideas of ‘ height’ 
and ‘depth’ are mentally contrasted not associated. The sense 
therefore definitely points us to some derivation which shall 
start from the common characteristic of height and depth, 
namely “ vertical extension.” 

Now consider latus. latus implies lateral extension and by 
modern laws may be etymologically a doublet of altus. On 
this point there is some difference of opinion. Brugmann and 
Osthoff would derive both al- and /@- initial from the same 
original sound viz. /, while Bechtel and Mr Thomas would 
regard /a- as a compound of the weak root and the suffix -a-. 
This is a matter of indifference to the present argument: in 
either case both altus and latus go back to a root of which the 
weak form is /-. Now ideas of relation—among which may be 
placed that of extension—naturally belong or tend to fall into 
that class of words which are called pronouns: they are also 
closely allied to comparatives and superlatives. Therefore in- 
stead of regarding the -to- suffix as particimal I assign it to its 
other great recognized use and make it superlatival in altus 
and latus: while the root is obviously to be found in the more 
or less pronominal ultra, ultro, dlam, alius and alter, all of which 
express the main idea of separation. Now if the original sense 
was that of “great separation” it is quite consonant with lin- 
guistic developement to find one of these closely kindred words 
developing the sense of “great vertical separation” and the 
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other that of “great horizontal separation”, or that in another 
language the separation should be that of time: for which in- 
deed cf. olim. I am glad to see that Feist whose views upon 
sense-developement are much more sober than those of the 
average etymologist is also of opinion that the reference of old 
to alo is untenable (Got. Etym. p. 6). 


(2) colere. 


colo is unhesitatingly derived from the root gel and 80 is 
referred to Skt. cardmi. This is an excellent example of what 
may happen in the way of transition when the senses of the 
Latin and the Skt. word are compared. “Dwelling in” and 
“wandering about” are dissimilar and hardly to be explained 
by a social change from a nomad to an agricultural life. But 
in Latin itself the various meanings are extensive and dissimi- 
lar. It is true that we are so habituated to regarding the ideas 
as related and our own language is so full of derivatives from 
all the senses that there seems an inherent connexion between 
cult, cultivate and culture and of all with ‘“‘inhabiting”. Gene- 
rally speaking, however, Latin words develope their meanings 
along fairly narrow lines, and those which shew wide diversity 
of sense should excite suspicion that two distinct roots have 
given formally identical results, which from the general tenden- 
cies of Latin sound laws is a thing that may easily happen. A 
further indication of this in the case of colo is the fact that the 
past participle cultus is not directly traceable to qito-s which 
should give quoltus in Ciceronian Latin (Brugm. Grds. 1. p. 325, 
§ 432 Anm. 2). 

I think these indications taken together are almost sufficient 
to justify from Latin alone a conclusion which I had reached 
from evidence outside Latin, viz. that there existed in Indo- 
European two distinct roots each of which would give colo in 
Latin. One of these roots is of course the gel- of xv«dos and 
Skt. cara@mz; the other has not yet I think been shewn to exist: 
its form was qyel- and its sense was as emphatically ‘dwelling’ 
or ‘abiding’ as that of gel- was ‘motion’. This root justifies 
its assumption by the number of difficulties it explains. In the 
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first place a plain derivative of this root is to be seen in Skt. 
kula- R. V. kulapd- “head of the family”, kulayaydt- ‘dwelling ’ 
or ‘nesting in’, kulayin- ‘nest-forming’. The derivatives I 
think make it probable that the sense of the primitive kula- 
was first ‘home’ and then ‘household’ instead of vice versa, as 
Grassmann seems to suggest. The R. V. word kulyd a ‘stream’ 
‘river’ lacks a derivation so far as I know, and remembering 
“the remarkable way in which streams flow past human dwell- 
ings” (to modify an old jest), it is possible that kulyd also may 
be from this root. Turning to Greek the existence of the two 
roots is clearly marked. One of the most serious objections 
which Dr Fennell has raised to the theory of dentalizing velars 
in Greek lies in the verb 7é\w. He justly says that dvaréAX\w 
is no proof that the form once was *réXw which became 7réAw 
under the influence of zroAos érXero, &c. I do not indeed con- 
sider this assumption impossible from the formal point of view, 
but the sense of ‘motion’ is so entirely absent from 7éAm that 
the derivation from *qyelo is surely preferable. gy would natu- 
rally be expected to become m7 in Greek and initially 7-. We 
thus set -réAAw wrepeTAomevos médos &c. on the one side from 
gel with the full sense of motion against awé\w &c. on the other 
from qyel with the full sense of rest. But this is not all: it 
may be doubted if any Greek word has given more trouble than 
moXcs, and simply from the ancient domination of Sanskrit. If 
Greek alone had been considered rpoyis comes from rpéya, 
otpogis from otpépw, tpomis from tpérw and why not zroAts 
from wé\w? But as wéd@ “I dwell” came from carami ‘I 
move from place to place’ and as zrodcs must necessarily be 
pur ‘a fortified place’, zroAus and méAw have been kept apart 
even at the cruel cost of admitting an “irregular representation 
of a long sonant liquid.” 

By deriving modus from qyol-1-s we not only escape that 
pass but we see the cause of the doubled consonant in arrodis 
which has hitherto been unexplained’. 

It may be noted that in apdizronos it is impossible to say 


1 [I do not know how Mr Darbishire perhaps be found in varying con- 
meant to explain the doublet. The ditions of sentence-sanddhi. C.J 
least objectionable expedient would 


D. P. 8 
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which root is present, as either sense is suitable, but the preter- 
ence seems to lie with the sense of ‘ motion’. 

In Latin if Hoffmann B.B. xviii. 149 is right in his suppo- 
sition that I. E. gy becomes p we should expect a present *pelo 
of which the past participle would be cultus. Such a dissimi- 
larity is of course too great to maintain itself and *pelo if it 
ever existed has disappeared while cultus drove out quoltos. I 
believe however that *qyelo no less than *gelo could become 
colo directly. 


(3) «wbar. 


That aubar is from tuba is a proposition as old as Varro 
(L.L. vi. 2, p. 58 (45)) and as new as Mr Wharton. It seems a 
pity to disturb it merely on the ground of insufficiency. Ifa 
comet has a tail why should not the sun have a mane—or even 
Phosphor to whom Varro applies it ? 

The fact however remains that in Latin the constant and 
consistent sense of swbar is ‘ effulgence’, ‘radiance’, ‘dayshine’ 
and this sense is given exactly by analysing -diu-bhas-. It 
thus contains two common I. E, roots dyu- as in Zevs Lu-pter 
and dives, and bhas- as in Skt. bhdsatz, perhaps Lat. harena. For 
similar root nouns compare tibicen and Brgm. Grds. 11. § 163, 
p. 462. 


(4) numen. 


Numen is, I think, another example of what I would call 
sense-syncretism. It has two perfectly good etymologies and 
the two together exactly cover all its meanings, The connexion 
with nuo was of course obvious and was probably consciously 
present to the Romans themselves. At all events Varro has it. 
But nwmen is also the exact equivalent of mavedua and both 
represent an original gney-men-. 

The root gney is in all probability a secondary root formed 
with the suffix -ey. The simplex then will have the form gen- 
which is probably to be seen in Skt. kan-, can- ‘to be pleased, 
take delight in’. The same root and suffix but with different 
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Ablaut viz. geny- is to be seen in Gothic -ginnan if Bugge’s 
view is right that this is connected with O. Bulg. po-ting (P. 
and B.B. 3. 405). The primitive sense will then probably be 
‘inspire’ of the mental, ‘set in motion’ of the physical, range 
of ideas. 


(5)  scvo. 


I do not think any even moderately convincing etymology 
of this word has yet been proposed. Mr Wharton is actually 
forced to agree with Lewis and Short and connect it with Gk. 
xeiw. I think anything more improbable than that the Latin 
genius would develope the idea of ‘split’ into that of ‘know’ 
can scarcely be conceived. A metaphysical language like Skt. 
offers no safe analogy. Still perhaps Fick’s ( Wort. I* 143) con- 
nexion of it with Gk. oxsd and Germ. scheimen is even worse. 

I think these etymologists have been led away by seeking 
for an i-stem. This is not necessary: by Latin rules the verb 
ending -30 becomes -to0 after a consonant. If it was so in this 
case, we have in sc- clearly the weak form of some root, and to 
the best of my belief there is no reason against its being the 
weak form of the root segh- which we have in Skt. sah and Gk. 
ézyov. When the breathed s and the voiced gh came together 
by the expulsion of the vowel, assimilation necessarily took 
place, and for Latin the breathed sound would naturally con- 
quer. scto then is simply ‘I grasp’. 


2. SELECTIONS! FROM OCCASIONAL WRITINGS. 


(1) From a notice of Wharton’s Etyma Latina (1891). 


(2) From a notice of Fennell’s Indo-European Vowel- 
System (1892). 


(3) Abnormal Derivations (1892), an addition to (1). 

(4) From a notice of Sweet’s English Grammar (1892). 

(5) The Gottingen School of Comparative Philology 
(1893). 


1 These selections only include such points which seem of permanent im- 
passages as contain definite expres- portance, and so much of the context 
sions of Mr Darbishire’s opinion on as was necessary in each case, C. 


EXTRACTS FROM A REVIEW OF WHARTON'S 
ETYMA LATINA 


(Classical Review, May 1891). 


Ir we assume, as we are bound to do in default of some 
definite statement, that Mr Wharton accepts the methods of 
Brugmann, Paul, Osthoff and other names which will be found 
in the list of authorities, what are we to say of this book? It 
undoubtedly shows much labour; contains useful hints, not few 
even brilliant derivations; and yet it must be condemned. 

The form of the work is unhappy. Latin is and always will 
be the despair of scientific philology for reasons which are obvi- 
ous: in the first place what we are told of the origin of Rome 
is strongly against any original purity of stock, so that, as Mr 
Wharton would put it, they must all have begun by talking 
‘dialectically’; and in the second place, our records are doubly 
imperfect—imperfect in that we have, comparatively speaking, 
no archaic records, and in that the literature on which we 
mainly rely is as far from representing the spoken language of 
the people as any literature could well be. If then—provided 
that no new storehouse of information becomes accessible—the 
rules of scientific philology ever reduce to order all the words 
in the Latin dictionary, it will mean that the rules themselves 
are so elastic as to be valueless. The extent of our ignorance 
could not be more clearly exposed than by adopting the diction- 
ary form, and consequently the temptation to wild conjecture 
is great. We are told in the Preface that 3055 out of the 4320 
Latin words which do not ‘sufficiently explain their own forma- 
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tion’ are ‘treated’ in this work; there could not be a better 
illustration of our remarks above than the fact that with all 
Mr Wharton’s ingenuity, of which specimens will be. given 
below, over 10 per cent. of these 3055 have to be ‘treated’ in 
silence. About 450 are derived from Greek, under 50 with 
some plausibility from other languages, and about 100 on the 
assertion of Roman grammarians (which counts for nil on such 
& point) or with a mere pretence at reason, as when bucus is 
traced (through mv£os) to Paphlagonia because Catullus has 
Cytore buaxifer: and rosa is given as Oscan because Vergil has 
rosarta Paestt. So Gallicis cantheris relegates cantherius to 
Gaul, Maurorum attegias makes the latter word Moorish, and 
the Celtic origin of petorritum assigns all names of wheeled 
vehicles to the same language. Nay, we have to go to ‘some 
Celtic dialect’ (which is scientific but vague) for quadru- and 
quadra, the reason being that they conflict with a rule of 
Mr Wharton’s that d before r becomes ¢. Parenthetically we 
may here observe that most of the derivations by which this 
rule is supported may be considered matters of opinion, but not 
when we find nutrto ascribed to a root NED in yydupos (!): we 
think most readers will prefer the normal analysis yvn-du-yos 
from the root of dun &c. with the negative prefixed’. The 
testimony of grammarians to the origin of a word is accepted or 
not according to the urgency of the case: thus under lanista (of 
which we may in passing notice the brilliant identification with 
danista) we find 


‘Isid. calls it Etruscan, only because the use of gladiators 
came from Etruria’; 


but under andabata ‘ Gaulish (cf. Gallus for mirmillo Fest.)?’ 
Perhaps however most discredit will be cast on philological 
method by Mr Wharton’s too lively imagination both on the 
treacherous ground of analogy and in tracing connexions in 
sense. As regards the former it may be possible to believe 
that poscu owes its termination to esca, but who can credit the 
statements that marmor has the ending of aequor, celox (=xérns) 
of velox, autem of septem, smnter of tuber, that caepe is ‘ quasi 


1 £Or to read everywhere with Leaf and others qdupos. C.J 
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Adj. Neut. (like turpe)’ and the like? This dangerous weapon 
is even employed without necessity, as when facilis is pressed 
in to .account for dapsilis which, like factlzs itself, is only 
another example of the absorbing power of -1- adjectives in 
Latin as aclass. As for the unexplored region which rejoices 
in the name of semasiology, we fear that no system can be 
elastic enough to admit such hypotheses as the following. 
Norma ‘a square’ is derived from nonus ‘ninth’ as being ‘shaped 
like L the 9th letter in the Etruscan and Faliscan alphabets.’ 
Now, to begin with, the essential part of a ‘square’ is its right 
angle: the angle of an Etruscan L is anything but a right angle. 
Nevertheless a Roman preferred to use it as a simile, and, lest 
‘he should make himself too clear, he simply described the letter 
by its numerical order in a foreign abecedarium, Jeaving it to 
the hearer’s ingenuity to work out the connexion. There is no 
other example to vie with this, but one or two others must be 
quoted: parra ‘a bird’ (surely a misleading translation) is from 
‘*»parsa a companion’ and goes with parncida which is thus 
reduced to an infraction of the game-laws: no mention is made 
of Frohde’s convincing equation of the first element in pari- 
cida with the Homeric arjjou ‘kinsfolk.’ Sometimes a needlessly 
tortuous sense-connexion is traced, as when bracchium is 
accounted for as being ‘shorter than the leg’: it of course 
denotes the fore-arm which is shorter than lacertus, the upper 
arm. Again the derivation of patro from pater (which had 
occurred to me independently) is spoilt by the far-fetched 
explanation of pater patratus ‘the father who acts as such.’ 
It really means the pater who had a pater and so excluded all 
but free-born citizens (of two generations, if pater be taken 
= senator). 

Before concluding this notice it may be well to explain why 
we condemn this attempt, when no better is forthcoming and 
when scientific methods confessedly yield so imperfect results. 
The reason is that making etymologies is no more the end of 
scientific philology than making new fossils is the end of 
geology. New etymologies, if sound, are welcomed, but it is 
not for themselves, nor even for the laws to which they lead, 
but for the proof of those laws, 1.¢. the reason which underlies 
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them. Mr Wharton, by many of his ingenious derivations, does 
give some new laws, but without any attempt at proof and in 
the republic of science ipse dixits even backed by the highest 
reputation are not current coin. Thus the rule that original 
‘pretonic’ e becomes a in Latin has a very good prima facte 
case made out for it by the examples, but no proof, and we 
must moreover take it, on Mr Wharton’s assertion, that the 
accent was pitch, despite all current theories upon Latin 
accentuation. 

All this, as well as the statement (also ex cathedra) that the 
Ursprache had a % (short and long) and that the Ursprache’ was 
once spoken, bears out the hypothesis which we mentioned at 
first, that Mr Wharton belongs to a different school from that 
of Brugmann and Paul. If this be so, we can only apologise 
once more for treating his book according to our lights. 


FROM A NOTICE OF FENNELL’S INDO-EUROPEAN 
VOWEL-SYSTEM. 


(Classical Review, Feb. 1892.) 


THis is one of the most striking contributions to classical 
philology which has appeared for some time. The originality 
of Dr Fennell’s views and the freshness of his ideas are only 
equalled by the pertinence of his attacks on the weak points 
of his opponents, among whom he is disposed to reckon all 
Germans, This is scarcely surprising. Dr Fennell’s services 
to philology have not received proper recognition ; the famous 
sonant-nasal theory was to a great extent anticipated by him, 
and as early as 1873 he published a refutation of Curtius’ then 
reigning principle of ‘phonetic ease.’ He is therefore naturally 
indignant at these being hailed as new discoveries by foreign 


1 i.e. spoken as a single, uniform by dialectic peculiarities even at a 
language; Mr Darbishire means that fairly early stage of its development. 
it must have been more or less broken C.J 
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scholars, and thus the ‘Neugrammatiker’ find small favour in 
his eyes. We fear that some readers trained in the methods 
and phraseology of his opponents will be disposed to look down 
on this work as belonging to an exploded state of the science, 
but they will be wrong. Where Dr Fennell rejects the dis- 
coveries or the methods of the new school he does so with 
his eyes open. His antagonism is of knowledge and not of 
ignorance. 

The pamphlet before us begins with an explanation of those 
exceptions to Grimm’s law which have hitherto been associated 
with the name of Verner. Dr Fennell rejects the theory that 
accent is the disturbing influence and substitutes for it syllabism. 
The coincidence between the observed facts and the accentua- 
tion in Sanskrit he proceeds to account for by the hypothesis 
that accented syllables in Indo-European contained as little 
‘consonantal sound’ as possible. Thus, taking two well-known 
examples bhrater- and mater-, in the former case the accentua- 
tion is bhrd-ter-, therefore the syllabism is bhrd-ter-, therefore 
Teutonic has p: in the latter case the accentuation is matér-, 
therefore the syllabism is mdt-ér-, therefore Teutonic has d. 
It is obvious that this hypothesis gives us a canon by which to 
determine I.E. syllabism and this Dr Fennell next proceeds to 
do, setting out the general rule and the exceptions which are 
to be made. From this he passes to the main topic of his 
paper, the vowel-system in Indo-European. Here he propounds 
a new explanation of the ‘light’ diphthongs (4, ey), that they 
were developed from 1, u, by accent, and proceeds to construct 
a classification of vowel-sounds consisting of four ‘keys’ (corre- 
sponding to what are called ‘scales’) each containing four major, 
further analysed into ten minor, subdivisions (roughly corre- 
sponding to ‘stages’), and the paper concludes with a discussion 
_of some exceptions and difficulties. 

The proposed alternative for Verner’s law is a brilliant 
hypothesis and certainly deserves thorough investigation. The 
statement in its present form is too brief to be satisfactory. As 
regards the vowel-system we fear that Dr Fennell is not suffi- 
ciently clear to escape misconception. After his own system 
he proceeds to print Brugmann’s ‘ Ablautereihen, as if they 
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were to be contrasted. The two systems really supplement 
each other. Dr Fennell’s ‘keys,’ resting as they do almost 
entirely on pitch-accent, are in fact an elaboration of the little- 
worked hypothesis that the e : o variation &c. resulted from 
variations of pitch. As a tentative expansion of this hypo- 
thesis (which it can very well bear) his work will be found 
valuable and in no way conflicting with that of his enemies. 
His error lies in claiming too much for his own client, pitch- 
accent, and in not recognizing sufficiently the effects of stress. 
Thus the accent which could cause to vanish the vowel of the 
preceding syllable must have been stress: on the other hand 
we do not think there is the slightest ground for maintaining, 
as he does (p. 26), that stress could lengthen a vowel. In point 
of fact however many controversial topics suggest themselves 
which it would have been impossible to treat in his limited 
space. As it is, his work suffers greatly from compression 
and we hope soon to see this pamphlet made the basis of a 
thorough-going examination into all the evidence both positive 
and negative. He has himself given us in the last number of 
the Classical Review (vol. v. p. 451) a fuller statement of his 
views on the sonant nasal, which are here merely referred to in 
a foot-note. 

We fear that we differ widely from Dr Fennell in our 
conception of fundamental principles. Such sentences as: ‘ It 
is obvious that a vowel is more liable to change in a syllable 
which ends in a consonant than in a syllable which does not 
end in a consonant’ (p. 6)—‘ The change of aspirates in Greek 
in (sic) mediae or tenues, as in AauRavew, orpouBos, is more 
explicable at the end than at the beginning of a syllable’ 
(p. 11)—‘Sanskrit k, g, gh, were respectively changed to ch, j, 
h, owing to lax pronunciation of the consonantal part of an 
accented syllable’ (p. 13)—‘émAe is clearly poetic and also 
optional ’ (p. 17)—all seem to rest on the individualistic hypo- 
thesis that language is the property of the speaker, which he 
can modify and change at will. If this were so, so were it 
uttered, but ‘tis not so, and ‘twas not so, and God forbid it 
should be so, for the sake of the science of language. 

The issue as regards accent is so all-important that we must 
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re-state it at length. Dr Fennell’s own words are: ‘I have to 
defend my assumption that stress is to be regarded as distinct 
from accent’ (p. 26). This is not the point. The distinction 
between stress and (pitch) accent is quite recognized and there 
is no confusion in thought, however the words are used. What 
must be defended is the assumption that the Greek accentual 
system, which was undoubtedly pitch, and which reaches us 
only from Alexandrian grammarians, can be taken as faithfully 
representing the Indo-European accent-system, although it 
conflicts with the testimony of every known language of the 
family. The remark on p. 32 ‘The terms mpoomdia and 
accentus clearly referred to the pitch of the voice’ is obviously 
only intended to defend the use of the word, and not to prove 
the fact in issue. 

On the other hand Dr Fennell is distinctly in the right as 
against ‘the German school’ when he denies that diphthongal 
forms were ‘prior to those containing J and U alone’ (p. 18). 
This might appear fairly obvious; but as the contrary has been 
asserted quite recently by so distinguished an exponent of 
modern views as Dr Wilh. Streitberg, a few words of refutation 
are advisable. 

Dr Streitberg’s own words are: ‘herrscht doch dariiber 
meines Wissens allgemeine Uebereinstimmung, dass die Vokale 
e/a/&/o/ und die ihnen entsprechenden Lingen—die sog. Voll- 
stufenvokale also—die einzigen Sonanten oder silbischen Vokale 
des Indogermanischen waren zu einer Zeit, als die Schwundstufe 
sich noch nicht ausgebildet hatte,’ and again, ‘ Wir haben also 
prinzipiell fiir alle Silben, haupttonige wie nichthaupttonige 
urspriinglich einen der vier Vollstufenvokale anzusetzen. — 
Indog. Forsch. 1. p. 84. This illustrates the danger of working 
philology on algebraic methods, and studying symbols until 
principles are lost sight of. The assumption of a still more 
primeval epoch than any reached by logical inference, of which 
it can merely be predicated that stress-accent did not exist—for 
we defy Dr Streitberg to point to any other distinctive character- 
istic of this period—is not only unnecessary but even harmful. 
It is unnecessary, for the sole test of merit in a hypothesis is the 
number of facts it explains, and this explains none. It is harmful, 
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because it obscures the important fact that there is a priority, 
but it is logical priority, not chronological. It is quite correct to 
speak of a root lejq and of a suffix es, of a root yel and of a 
suffix *ge, of a root yer and of a suffix ey, because whenever any 
one of these roots or suffixes was presented vividly to the con- 
sciousness it would assume that form. But it is not correct to 
speak of *leiges-, yelge- or yerey- as bases, or, as Dr Streitberg 
does (on p. 89), of *esent(z)! for this reason. It agrees with all 
that we know of stress to suppose that it in Indo-European as 
elsewhere coincided with emphasis; but the conditions under 
which two consecutive syllables are emphasized are rare indeed. 
Either then the emphasis and therefore the stress is on the 
root, or it is on the suffix, but not on both. Presumably it is 
because Dr Streitberg perceives this that he is compelled to 
throw his *esentt back into a time anterior to stress, but then 
other considerations arise. Was there an intervening period of 
pitch-accent influence or did pitch and stress simultaneously 
dawn upon a hitherto accentless people? In either case we 
ultimately arrive at something dangerously similar to the ex- 
ploded Lautspaltung, simply because we insist that sound- 
analysis shall have its historical analogue. There is no need 
to assume any succession of epochs for the changes in question ; 
when, and as soon as, a complex was formed from any two of 
the above simplicia, the mental act at once subordinated one or 
other of them, and produced lejg-s- or ltq-es-, yel-g- or ul-ge-, 
yer-u- or yr-ey- (to say nothing of the more subtle modifica- 
tions of pitch). These forms have absolutely no priority over 
one another; they would all exist, potentially at least, at the 
same time, although not tn the same mind at the same time. It 
is rather late in the day to have to assert that language does 
not reflect the mental growth of the individual, but this is what 
it really comes to. We repeat then that we are not justified in 
assuming any period prior to the I.E. period—meaning thereby 
' that in which stress-accent produced its changes—except the 
root-period, and our knowledge does not yet justify us in 
assuming that. 


1 And even by his own showing, this ought to be esent(e?)! 
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We conclude this paper with the hope that Dr Fennell will 
not consider us presumptuous in congratulating a scholar of his 
name on his most stimulating and refreshing pamphlet. We 
trust it will be widely read and have the desired effect of call- 
ing attention to the exact evidence on which our conclusions 
rest. Nade xal péuvac’ amiorety is still a good rule, and 
neglect by German ‘authorities’ of the first injunction does not 
justify their English followers in losing sight of the second. 


ABNORMAL DERIVATIONS 


(Classical Remew, April 1892). 


THE precise canons which are to decide whether a derivation 
is or is not justifiable do not yet appear to have been laid down 
with sufficient strictness; nor is the task an easy one. Much 
must always depend upon the logical equipment of the etymo- 
logizing mind. At the same time I do not despair of seeing 
certain broad rules formulated which may not be transgressed, 
and in the faint hope of contributing to this desirable result, I 
proceed to urge a few objections to a derivation proposed in the © 
last number of this Renew. 

I think I may fairly presume that Mr Wharton’s paper on 
p. 11 [of Class. Rev. Vol. vi.] is elicited by my reference to his 
derivation of norma in Vol. v. p. 219 [p. 121 sup.} It is only 
right therefore to admit that—quite apart from the evidence he 
brings—if his derivation in Etyma Latina had rested on the 
same reasoning as he now adduces I should not have referred to 
it so slightingly. Zhen he said in effect: ‘norma by Latin 
phonetic laws may mean “ninth,” / was the ninth letter in 
certain non-Latin alphabets, therefore norma can =1l’; or this: 
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‘t was the ninth letter of the genuine Faliscan alphabet, later 
Faliscan inscriptions in the Latin alphabet have a right-angled 
l, therefore the Latin name for a right-angled instrument was 
“ninth” ’-—and the latter line of thought he does not seem to 
have quite deserted. But now, he also asserts that / was the 
ninth letter of the Latin alphabet and therefore *nonima ‘ninth’ 
could mean / and so be applied to an |-shaped instrument. We 
now enter the domain of argument and it is necessary to ex- 
amine the sequence of the propositions and the evidence to 
support them. 

The three points which Mr Wharton proposes to prove are 
not logically sufficient to establish his conclusion: it is necessary 
for him to prove (1) that / was the ninth letter of the Latin 
alphabet, (2) that at the same date it contained a right angle, 
(3) that subsequently mm became rm in Latin, (4) that the 
change of sense is not too violent. It is essential however to 
remember that this train of reasoning is self-infirmative and not 
self-confirmative. 

The only proof of the first proposition that is to be found in 
Mr Wharton’s paper is the conjecture that the early Latin 
alphabet did not contain G or K. But the very fact that K 
was not used except in a few abbreviations is proof positive 
that it never dropped out of its alphabetical position, for if so it 
would never have been restored. And whoever introduced the 
character G, and however late it was introduced, it certainly 
was placed in the position occupied by Z, that is, seventh. This 
is at once an argument in favour of an early date for its intro- 
duction, and as near proof as any fact can be, that F and H 
never stood next each other in alphabetical order. 

Again the rule that nm becomes rm in Latin, is, with all 
due respect to Mr Wharton, not proven. As *nonima—norma 
is under discussion, the proof rests on two examples, carmen 
and germen. If these are to support *nonima—norma they 
must = *canimen, *gentmen respectively. Then the question 
arises—Why did anima not become *arma'? If on the con- 
trary *canmen *genmen be the original forms these must have 


1 The answer to this may be that “cdnimen *génimen were the forms; but 
this would need great hardihood. 
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been formed or at least been in existence after *ndnima suffered 
syncopation. But ex hypothess *nonima was only formed after 
200 B.c. and therefore *canmen must have existed later than 
the time of Plautus. Now as the word occurs twice on the 
fragments of the XII. Tables which are preserved—and we 
know how carefully these were cherished—is it likely that a 
form *canmen if such had existed would have been so completely 
displaced by the new-fangled carmen (in the middle of only the 
second century B.C.) that Varro should know no better than to 
derive carmen like Camena, from *cas-men'? Again, at least 
two alternative derivations are possible for each of these words. 
Carmen may (1) come from a root kar—cf. Oscan carnecs 
Umbr. karu*—or (2) it may come regularly from cas-men (if 
Varro’s testimony be accepted) either on Mr Conway’s hypo- 
thesis (Verner’s Law, p. 14) that accentual laws retained the 
1 (z), or by supposing the form to have been *cas-i-men and 
that syncopation took place after the change from s to r between 
vowels®, So germen may be from ger, cf. Skt. gir ‘verschlingen,’ 
Gk. Bopd &c.—the sense will be ‘edible shoots, or from the 
root ges of gero as above. 
' The rule is therefore supported by only two examples, both 
of which are doubtful: if any further consideration is needed to 
turn the scale against the rule, it may be found in the great 
improbability of the change on phonetic grounds. 

The morphology of *nonima might be called in question as 
it is a unique example of a Latin adjective formed from a 
primary numeral by means of the suffix -mo-, but I pass it by, 
and turn to the question of sense development. That a word 
meaning simply ninth could associate itself mentally with a 
tool similarly shaped, is to me incredible. Of course much 
must be left to individual taste and judgment in this matter, as 


1 L. L. vi. § 26, p. 70 (Steph.). The  s-ky-id—Lit. skiriu. The root was 


passage is corrupt, but I think it cannot 
be reasonably doubted that this is the 
sense. Curiously enough he goes on 
to derive cano from this same root cas. 

* xelpw may also belong to this root. 
ky-j6—xalpw, which becomes xelpw as 
xralyw etc. became crelyw etc. Cf. 


D. P. 


therefore s-katr, and gives also krjo- 
corium, and sky-to- scortum. The gut- 
tural may have been velar, see Etyma 
Latina, 8. vv. 

3 Compare Brugmann’s similar ex- 
planation of verna, Grds. 11. p. 187. 
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one will think easy what to another seems impossible. I do 
not think however that any of Mr Wharton’s parallels bear him 
out. ‘L-square’ escapes fully two-thirds of the difficulty. Let 
Mr Wharton try the effect of ‘Gimme twelve’ on the next 
carpenter he meets, and he will appreciate the position of the 
luckless Roman workman who first (on his hypothesis) saluted 
his mate with ‘cedo normam.’ 

Mr Wharton says the alphabetical order was more familiar 
to the ancients than to us—a proposition which will not com- 
mend itself to every one; but even if it were true, the knowledge 
of the alphabetical order of the letters does not necessarily 
bring with it a knowledge of their numerical value. Quintilian 
could use sexta to mean F, but the sense was clear from the 
context: its proper name was F-littera (cf. Cic. De Div. i 13, 
23). The parallels from Greek can hardly be taken seriously. 
The Greek numerical system is of course based on the alphabet’. 
What right have we to draw analogies from this to Latin which 
shows no trace of such a system? Had L ¢wo numerical 
values ? 

A new derivation of norma is moreover not wanted, and 
therefore there is absolutely nothing to be gained by still further 
loosening the far too lax laws of Latin etymology. It is of 
course improbable that norma is a borrowed word from the 
Greek yvwpiun, for to begin with the g would not have been 
lost unless it was a very early borrowing. Still, norma is akin 
to yvaiptuos, and is thus derived. There existed in the hypo- 
thetical ‘Ursprache’ a root of the form 9(e)n, and a suffix of the 
form G, é, 6%, which was affixed to verbal roots in their weak 
form. We thus get three secondary roots gna, gné, gnd. The 
last named form is found in Latin in (g)nosco. A common 
adjectival suffix in ].E. was -ro-, which is affixed to this very 
root in gnarus. We are accordingly justified in postulating a 
pre-Latin gnd-ro-, secondary adjectival form gndrimo-, whence 
.gnormo- and normo- by regular change. As for the sense, take 
a plank; there are endless lines to be drawn across it, but only 


1 It ia quite probable that the simple * These were either one suffix by 
numeration from 1 to 24 preceded the Ablaut, or three independent suffixes. 
more elaborate decimal system. 
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one which cuts it square. Why should this not be called 
norma linea ‘the line to be known’ (or even ‘well-known’ pace 
Mr Wharton)? If then the perpendicular were called norma, 
the tool used to find it might naturally be so called’. To some 
extent confirmatory of this is the fact that the ethical use, 
which is the earlier, agrees better with the sense ‘ perpen- 
dicular’ than with the tool for finding it. This renders it more 
probable that the name was transferred from the line to the tool 
than vice versa. 

The above is not written in any partisan spirit. Mr Wharton’s 
derivation violates no theory of mine, but he has challenged 
refutation. After weighing to the best of my ability every 
particle of evidence on both sides I am compelled to believe 
(1) that / never was the ninth letter of the Latin alphabet and 
(2) certainly not in the form L, (3) that nm does not become 
rm in Latin, (4) that the change of sense is highly improbable, 
and (5) that the old derivation is satisfactory. 


FROM A NOTICE OF ‘A NEW ENGLISH GRAMMAR: 
LOGICAL AND HISTORICAL. BY HENRY SWEET, 
M.A. PART I.’ 


(Athenaeum, July 23, 18922.) 


No one who feels the slightest degree of interest in the 
nature and history of the English language should fail to read 
Dr Sweet’s instructive work. It will, we hope, revolutionize 
the treatment, or rather the neglect, which English grammar 
has generally received, and it should do much towards providing 
a firm and sound basis for the study. A literary grammar this 


1 So regula implies linea, afterwards _ teristic, and I have therefore ventured 
transferred to the instrument. to include a few paragraphs which Mr 
2 FThese extracts are republished Darbishire himself would, probably, 
with the consent of the proprietors of not have deemed important enough to 
the journal. In its thoroughness and be reprinted. C.J 
in other points the review is charac- 
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does not claim to be; as a logical grammar it has features of 
its own; as an historical grammar it is worthy of its author's 
reputation. 

Its chief merits may be briefly indicated. Dr Sweet clearly 
recognizes that English is not an inflexional language, and he 
therefore seeks to cut away from his treatment all prepossessions 
which arise from studying grammar through an inflexional 
language. The result of this is to bring out most clearly and 
usefully the two great elements of significance in English— 
position and stress. Dr Sweet's treatment of the latter, indeed, 
can hardly be too much commended. Another valuable feature 
is the systematic arrangement by which the several parts of 
speech are first treated philosophically under the heads of form, 
function, and meaning, and afterwards historically under Old, 
Middle, and Modern English; while the pages abound with 
acute suggestions as to the history and development of in- 
dividual words, such as the derivation of sidle (p. 431), of -let 
(p. 483), and the frequent use of proper names to illustrate 
phonological doublets. The constant use of phonetic tran- 
scription to show the actual pronunciation is of especial 
advantage in revealing doublets which the ordinary orthography 
succeeds in disguising—especially, of course, in particles and 
auxiliaries. 

With all these excellences, however, there exist grave faults, 
and in particular we must confess that the “logical” treatment 
is not satisfactory. For this, those who know Dr Sweet's paper 
on ‘ Words, Logic, and Grammar’ (Trans. Phil. Soc., 1875—6) 
will be in some degree prepared, for when conclusions are 
reached which overthrow “the whole fabric of Formal Logic,” 
the cold-blooded sceptic begins by doubting the conclusions. 
Dr Sweet there fell into the error, which even Jevons did not 
escape, of regarding proper names as connotative, and this he 
repeats here (pp. 57—59). His proof is that “John” at least 
implies “ male human being”; but this is not so. “John” may 
equally well imply a horse or a dog. In fact, as Fowler says 
(‘Formal Logic,’ p. 21), “it suggests to me these attributes 
only through the medium of the common terms to which it is 
referred.” Again, the whole question of subject and predicate 
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seems to us to be misunderstood; see especially p. 46. The 
constant reference to “logical predicate” is objectionable, as we 
are nowhere clearly told what it means. If it implies “the 
predicate as used in logic,” all opposition between it and the 
“ grammatical predicate” falls to the ground. If, on the other 
hand, it means the predicate as that which gives information 
about the subject, we have a marked contradiction to the 
statement on p. 18 that “it may sometimes be almost a matter 
of indifference which idea is regarded as subject and which as 
predicate.” The confusion in the use of the term “subject” 1s 
even more serious. It is not only “grammatical” and “logical,” 
but in the treatment of the passive voice (p. 112), as also on 
p. 77, it appears to be used in the sense of the “subject of the 
action expressed by the verb,” which is a not uncommon, but 
wholly different sense. Unfortunately, we have a still deeper 
objection to make: the opposition of “logical” to “grammatical,” 
which occurs not only in the above connexion, but almost 
passim, seems not to have been clearly envisaged. Thus on 
p. 10 we are told that “every grammatical category is the 
expression of some general idea—some logical category”; on 
p. 12 we are introduced to logical categories as substances and 
attributes, qualifiers, general and special words, &c.; while on 
p. 19 we find grammatical categories given as words, word- 
groups, and sentences, followed by derivation, inflexion, and 
other processes, and proceeding to the parts of speech. But 
what “logical category” has been given corresponding to a 
division into words and sentences? Again, on p. 40 it is 
admitted that logical and grammatical categories may directly 
contradict each other; and on p. 191 the influence of analogy 
is besought to reconcile them. 

The psychology here and there displayed is, if we may say 
so, a little amateurish. On p. 12 we learn that “ substances are 
known to us solely by their attributes”; and on p. 13 “that 
the only way in which we can form an idea of any attribute, 
such as ‘yellow,’ is by thinking of a number of yellow sub- 
stances”; and below, that “it is easier to think of an attribute 
apart from its substances than it is to think of a substance apart 
rom tts attributes,” while immediately after there is what must 
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surely be an oversight when the separation of “ fire” from the 
material objects which are consumed is apparently considered a 
feat of mental abstraction, not warranted by any distinction in 
fact. There are also a few departures from the strait path of 
scientific philology which as a rule Dr Sweet follows so closely, 
as when on p. 21 we are told that “in English, whenever we 
hear the sound [ng]—as in king—we know that it cannot form 
the beginning of a word”; but in speech phonetic words are the 
only factors, and the ear is not concerned with resolving them ; 
the fact is, therefore, that the ear never hears [ng] at the 
beginning of a word, but no one except a keen observer knows 
that. On p. 178, “It was mainly by the help of metaphor that 
primitive man was able to enlarge his originally scanty stock of 
words so as to find an expression for each new idea as it arose 
in his mind” is perhaps only carelessly expressed; so far from 
metaphor increasing the stock of words, it is a means of 
retaining them at par. At p. 189 there is a hidden fallacy in 
the statement that “the efficiency of a form depends on its 
phonetic distinctness—a hissing consonant such as ¢ being, for 
instance, preferable to an obscure vowel”; for the fact that we 
mark difference of form by a hissing consonant may cause us to 
pay greater attention thereto, and so give it greater “ phonetic 
distinctness,” while a people who inflected by vowels would 
probably develope an acute ear for vowel-distinctions. Nor do 
we think the explanation of spoke as due to spoken, from the 
likeness between “he spoke” and “he has spoken” (p. 190), 
probable on linguistic principles. More probably the bond of 
connexion is to be sought in the number of verbs which have 
imperfect and past participle identical, as, for example, all the 
weak verbs. So also we are inclined to question the explanation 
of the loss of hr, hl (p. 262). 

As we said above, the historical part is worthy of its author, 
and hardly admits of any general strictures. The only fault we 
can find is of omission. Dr Sweet refuses to confine himself to 
the higher language, but also takes in familiar and even 
“vulgar” speech. This plan would have been perfection liad 
his knowledge of Northern English been more thorough ; but 
he appears to have personal acquaintance only with familiar 
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English as spoken south of the Thames, and his treatment is, 
therefore, correspondingly partial. 


The following passages seem to call for comment :— 


P.3. “In Parent Arian past time in verbs was regarded as 
more emphatic—because more definite—than present time, and 
so was expressed by reduplication.” A prior present time 
seems the more definite, and a posterors it was expressed by 
reduplication, which definitely past time was not. 

P. 55. Is not the distinction between singular and plural 
nouns, as stated, wholly unnecessary ? and is it not drawn from 
the despised “formal logic” ? 

P. 59. “ Proper names are never arbitrary in their origin” 
—too strong. 

P. 79. “ Who and what also differ from he, she, and it in 
having a common genitive or possessive form whose.” Is whose 
(interrogative) ever neuter ? 

P. 105. The name “ preterite future” for “I should see” is 
bad. 

Pp. 159 and 163 (§ 456 and 472). The classification which 
separates “I see you are mistaken” from “ You are mistaken, 
I see,” is questionable. 

P. 174. Why is the answer “I do not know” restricted to 
“special interrogative sentences”? Dr Sweet is unprepared for 
the ignorance of some people, who might even give that answer 
to “Is the moon full to-night ?” 

P. 187. The doublet wid and wtp has only become dialectal. 
The latter form is regular in the north of Ireland. 

P.192. “Latin bibere...the lip-consonant 6 symbolizes the 
action of the lips in drinking.” May have been true for the 
primitive speech, but is decidedly doubtful for Latin. 

P. 193. ‘“ Language thus arose spontaneously in individuals 
through the habit of associating sounds with ideas, through 
mimicry, &c. This was done at first merely for amusement: 
the idea of using these sounds to communicate wishes, in- 
formation, &c., to others was an after-thought.” We fear this 
would find small favour with Prof. Paul, whose principles 
Dr Sweet in the main follows [Cf. p. 156 inf. C.]. 
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P. 198. “This contraction [né] never occurs except after 
certain verbs which are themselves isolated in the contracted 
form.” Have, may, could, &c., are used with this contraction 
without isolation. 

P. 208. “In English this form [the plural men] is so dead 
that even such a noun as Norman forms its plural Normans.” 
On the other hand, we imagine nine people out of ten say 
“Mussulmen.” The reason is that “Nor-” is felt to be un- 
meaning ; “ Mussul-” is dimly supposed to be a “ foreign word.” 

P. 279. We here find the not uncommon, but wholly 
erroneous idea that vowels can [of themselves] voice a breathed 
consonant, 

P, 282. For the loss of w add answer, boatswain, coxswain, 
and the strong sword, where the loss must be due to absorption 
in the o-vowel, or more probably the w disappeared in sounding 
the original e. 

P. 313. We believe that the plural summonses has been 
sanctioned by the “Rules of the Supreme Court,” and may be 
heard any day at the temple of Justice in the Strand. 

P. 329. The meaning of elder is more pregnant than that 
of older, but surely not “ more abstract.” 

P. 330. Nigh is by no means obsolete in Northern dialects. 

P. 356 sg. The negative ought is ingeniously explained as 
due to wrong division of “one nought,” “seven nought,” &c. 
This is hardly convincing, as such collocations are very unusual. 
The interchange of positive and negative words is always 
mysterious ; the phrase “ Why sholde ye ought?” in the ‘ Nut- 
brown Mayde’ seems strange on either hypothesis. Just 
previously, the very common expression “for aught I know” 
should have been recognized. 

P. 358. ‘In MnE. either is now restricted to the alternative 
meaning.” What of 

On either side the river lie 
Long fields of barley and of rye 
in the ‘ Lady of Shalott’ ? 

P. 360. A trace of the “conjoint” fif is kept in /fi'pence, 
common in Scotland and the north of Ireland. 
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P. 385. “The higher language also keeps full -ed in many 
forms where the spoken language contracts, as in beloved 
(bilevid) compared with loved.” It is obvious that the op- 
position is between “higher” and “ familiar,” for both must be 
“spoken,” or the distinction would not come in. 

P. 400. Blent should not be marked as obsolete when it 
occurs in the best-known lines of Byron. 

P. 403. Another relic of O.E. scadan, “separate,” is to be 
found in the north of Ireland', where to shade means “ to part 
the hair,” and shade, “the parting,” just as schode in O.E. 

P, 412. “The verb alight still keeps the older consonantal 
inflexion.” Surely “Another splendour on his mouth alit” 
must have occurred to Dr Sweet. 

P. 422. Is there absolute proof that the / was ever pro- 
‘nounced in cowd? It seems natural otherwise to suppose that 
it was inserted after the | in should had ceased to be pro- 
nounced. In connexion with dare on the same page it may be 
noticed what difficulties most people get into when they try to 
form a preterite to “I dare say.” The connexion is too intimate 
to allow of “I dared say,” and yet one can hardly venture on 
‘¢T daresaid.” The form durst does survive, at least in American, 
but, strangely enough, as a present. 

P. 440. Again, rathe can hardly be called obsolete when 
the Laureate uses it (‘Lancelot and Elaine’). 

P. 489. Property is said to have passed through French 
changes ; does this imply that it comes from propreté? 

We are growing accustomed to careless, or rather un- 
intelligent, proof-reading from the Clarendon Press. On p. xiii 
(1. 4 from foot) read § 1067; p. 36, 1. 2, verbs for “nouns”; 
p. 154, 1. 11 from foot, yesterday's for “ yesterday”; p. 331, 1. 6, 
(1050) for “(1051)”; p. 364, 1. 12, nwmerals(?) for “ ordinals” ; 
p. £12, 1. 3, vocalic for “consonantal”; p. 429, 1. 6 from foot, 
adjectives for “adverbs”; p. 494, |. 3, Pythagorean for “ Py- 
thogorean.” Whether the inclusion of ancient and frequent 
among “dissyllabic adjectives with the stress on the last 
syllable,” on p. 326 (1. 3 from foot), rests with author or printer 


! [This was confirmed by Mr Thos. quoted examples of shed =‘ parting of 
Bayne (Athenaeum Aug. 13, 1892) who _ the hair’ from modern Scotch. C.J 
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we decline to say; but we feel strongly disposed to hope that 
“ program ” belongs to the misprints. 

We had intended to add a few remarks on Dr Sweet's 
favourite “posers’’ cannon-ball and I had rather; but this 
notice is already long enough, although it has been impossible 
to criticize the logical part exhaustively without reference to 
the Syntax, which we hope will soon complete this truly 
admirable work. 


THE GOTTINGEN SCHOOL OF COMPARATIVE 
PHILOLOGY. 


(Incomplete, but published after Mr Darbishire’s death in the 
Classical Review, Oct. 1893.) 


THE school of philology which has Gottingen for its centre, 
and which is associated with the names of August Fick and 
Adalbert Bezzenberger, has a deservedly high reputation. It 
represents a middle stand-point between the conservatism of 
Curtius and the daring but somewhat arid speculation of Osthoff 
and Brugmann without falling into the pessimism of Johannes 
Schmidt. To judge merely by results the school which has 
given us Fick’s Homeric discoveries and Collitz’s paper on the 
palatals, to which may perhaps be added, without prejudging 
the objects of this paper, Bezzenberger's on the guttural-series, 
has laid the study under no slight obligation. Within the last 
two years two works of great weight have issued from this 
school, and as they are to a great extent interdependent it 
seems fitting to discuss them both together. 

The fame of August Fick may indeed be expected to be 
greater among succeeding generations than in his own: great 
as his reputation is, I venture to think it is even yet entirely 
disproportionate to his merits, and that if he had adopted the 
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usual advertising methods, he would long ago have been en- 
throned as the king of philologists. 

The fourth edition of his Vergleichendes Worterbuch does 
not disappoint expectation. More could hardly be said: but if 
any feature is more worthy of note than the rest, it is the open- 
ness of mind which has permitted the discarding in this edition 
of whatever has become antiquated in the third, however 
valuable it may have been at the time. That this achievement 
is not unparalleled the history of philology in England will 
prove: that it is remarkable is shown by numerous examples 
to the contrary. 

The fact that the work calls itself a dictionary however may 
lead this encomium to be misunderstood. I do not intend to 
imply that the latest ‘theory’ finds a place in it. On the con- 
trary the most impressive fact about the volume is that it pre- 
supposes a carefully thought-out system which those who will 
may formulate from its pages, but is not set out in a lengthy 
disquisition. The gratitude which all readers of Fick’s Homeric 
works must feel for the mode he has taken of supporting his 
view (which on the normal lines should have required volumes 
of 1000 pp. at least) will therefore be increased by this work in 
which the author’s labour is exactly proportional to the reader’s 
benefit. 

As I give my adherence to Fick’s view in almost every case 
in which Fick differs from other exponents I wish to state what 
in my opinion are those differences, and the considerations 
which support my judgment. On the mass of detail which 
makes up the body of the work it is not my intention to 
enter; one word of caution is perhaps necessary. Identifica- 
tions of the most rash description are to be found on almost 
every page in apparent violation of all phonetic regularity. 
It must not be inferred that the author disbelieves in pho- 
netic laws. He is not constructing a water-tight system into 
which no exceptions can leak: his work is to bring together 
from different languages words which are possibly related. 
True, the equation violates a law. If the law is right the 
equation is wrong—but if the equation is right the law is 
wrong. 
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The chief points on which Fick’s views are distinctive are: 
1. The classification of the LE. peoples. 2. The I.E. system of 
sounds. The first of these is a well-known difficulty, and Fick’s 
own championship of the Stammbaum theory against Schmidt’s 
attack will be remembered; in fact to a certain extent the 
original object of the Worterbuch was to show that successive 
common epochs could be distinguished by their vocabularies 
(Sprachschdtze). Brugmann took an intermediate view—he 
made eight offshoots from the parent stock, but ascribed to 
them equal independence. Fick now makes twelve separate 
descendants which are the representatives of three older groups: 
instead therefore of an ‘Asiatic’ and a ‘European’ unity we now 
have (1) Asiatic, (2) centum and (8) satem branches of the main 
stock, subdividing into (1) Skt., Zend and Scythian; (2) Gk., 
Latin, Celtic, and Teutonic; and (3) Baltic, Slavic, Thracian, 
Phrygian, and Armenian respectively. Here I agree with Fick, 
in his postulate of intermediate unities, but I do not accept his 
third group. I believe Armenian to belong to the Asiatic 
branch ; and, if Hirt’s assignment of the Thracians and Phry- 
gians to the centum-people be accepted, Fick’s geographical 
continuity is destroyed. 

On the other point the differences are more important. 

Fick’s classification is as follows :— 


[On p. xxix. Fick gives this list of the sounds of the Ur- 
sprache— 


Vowels. 


eod; é€0d, the latter shortened to ¢ 0a in ‘ primary aus- 
laut,’ else uniformly to a. 


Mutes. 


k kh g_ gh palatalized to 
tv kh g gh before ‘ bright sounds’ 
¢ z zh 

t th d dh 

p ph bh 
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yandy : 4% and u 


nand m : 9 and m 
rand! : rand] 


Spirants. 


j, 8 (f{ before soft (weichen) sounds) perhaps also capable of 
forming a syllable (8). 


But on p. xxxvii. he remarks ‘ nachtriiglich’ that he accepts 
Bezzenberger’s three guttural series (Bezz. Beitr. xvi. 234), and 
that therefore this scheme needs modification by splitting the 
k- series into a k- and a q- series; he does not add whether he 
considers them to have been both equally liable to palataliza- 
tion. ] 


Now, reserving for discussion below in connexion with 
Bechtel’s book’ the controversial topics of the vowels, sonants 
and gutturals, it must be pointed out how admirably this system 
is framed. In the first place the recognition that e, 0, a are 
the only vowels, and that 7, u are the ‘sonant’ forms of y, 1, is 
strictly logical, and the far-reaching importance of it will be 
shown immediately*. In the second place an equally meritori- 
ous feature is the distinction between ‘independent’ and ‘de- 
pendent’ sounds, which is also novel. It is true the only 
‘dependent’ sound mentioned is z [Fick’s f], but the principle 
is recognized further by his ignoring n, # as independent 
sounds. In point of fact the distinction is historical, not natu- 
ral, and its neglect is due to the exaggerated respect for the 
less-developed ‘science’ of phonetics which has done philology 
much harm. Phonetically speaking m n and f are exactly 
similar, but philologically they differ, for Indo-European is only 
supposed to have possessed the sound 7 because it is easier to 
say fk than nk. This may be admitted, but it is also easier to 
say nt than mt and yet we know that the form for ‘hundred’ 
was kmtom or komtom. Incidentally it is interesting to notice 

1 Die Hauptprobleme d. idg. Laut- completed, but see ‘The Indo-Euro- 


lehre, Gdttingen, 1892. pean phonological system’ in Part 1. 
2 {This part of the review is not inf. C.J 
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that Bezzenberger’s paper (Bezz. Beitr. xvi. 234) proves that 
the two classes of ‘velar’ gutturals were ‘independent,’ while 
Brugmann’s view in the Grundriss i. makes them ‘ dependent. 

Those who know Professor Fick’s previous controversial 
writings will not need to be told that nothing could be more 
delightful than the style of his introduction or more friendly 
than its tone towards his opponents and his followers alike. 
The contrast in this respect on taking up Bechtel is striking 
and perhaps leads me to do him injustice. 

His book is stimulating like Fick’s, but less convincing: its 
professed aim is to give a historical account of the gradual 
development which has taken place in philological views since 
Schleicher. He treats in turn the questions a, e, 0; vowel 
changes; the gutturals; / and r. The preface tells us that 
chapters on the hard aspirates, on the distinction between 4 
and 7, ¥ and v, and on the original accent were cut out: their 
loss must be regretted. 

The fight that was fought over each of these questions is 
already in danger of being forgotten, and hence Bechtel’s 
reminder that the dominant views are so young will be no less 
useful to students than his history of the contest will be 
interesting to those who passed through it, and the work on the 
whole has been admirably done, although the style does not 
rise above the normal German level. Unfortunately, however, 
he has put in more than history: at first he sums up judicially 
the result of the evidence, but by degrees this tends to become 
more and more an exposition of his own views on the subject in 
question, and these do not always commend themselves. 

It cannot be forgotten that Bechtel was one of the most 
bitter critics of the new philology as represented by Brugmann’s 
Griech. Gram. The acerbity of his tone he has greatly modi- 
fied: it is still the deadly sin not to refer to any previous 
writer who has thrown out a suggestion in common with your 
view, but occasionally services are credited even to Brugmann, 
so that G. Meyer (whose own services by the way are quite 
neglected) is even deluded into speaking of Bechtel’s ‘ Unpar- 
teilichkeit.’ If this be not a mistake, German ‘Unparteilichkeit’ 
must be, like French calm, relative. 
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Perhaps the best of Bechtel’s expositions are those in which 
he sums up the evidence against Brugmann’s Skt. @= Gk. o 
theory and in favour of I.E. 6 from oy + consonant. 

Less successful is his treatment of 0 which he thinks be- 
comes in Greek « (or v) as well as a. This, when taken in 
conjunction with his definition of » as dn (which, he does not 
deny, appears in Greek as a), gives an extraordinary fluidity to 
one’s ideas. A few plausible examples are given for the rule 
in each case: it would really seem as if even B. requires to be 
told of the necessity for cogent proof, at all events he differs 
from the view I have always been taught to consider right, that 
observation is not as important as right inference. This accounts 
for his indignation at any neglect of priority as well as for his 
own looseness of demonstration. I cannot help however ad- 
hering to the principle that to establish any rule it is first 
of all necessary to give some (not necessarily many) strong 
examples: next to show cause against all recognized derivations 
which are inconsistent with the rule, and in the third place to 
define exactly the limits of the rule itself. Some would add a 
physiological explanation of the phenomenon, but this is I think 
unnecessary. Once a phonological rule is established by the 
above method it becomes a fact for phoneticians which they 
may deal with as they like: the rule itself gains nothing from 
a physiological description, unless it is otherwise in need of 
support. It is only the establishment of a rule in this way 
that gives any claim to possessorship, and no one who has 
previously hazarded a guess at the result has any claim to 
priority because he happens to be right. For example, the first 
man who said ‘German Vater = Lat. pater, German Bruder 
= Lat. frater’ did not anticipate Verner’s law, and if any one 
does ever prove that 0 becomes «z in Greek, B. has not antici- 
pated him. 

The treatment of consonantal questions is reduced by the 
expulsion of a chapter on the breathed aspirates and another 
on [¥ and v] to a discussion of two Hauptprobleme only. One is 
of course the guttural question in which Bezzenberger is on the 
whole followed, and the other is the / and r question which 
contains little of note except an attack on Brugmann for not 
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accepting Fortunatov’s law (B. B. vi. 215 ff and Grundriss i. 
p. 211 note). This is a good example of Bechtel’s Unparte- 
lichkett: Brugmann says that Fortunatov's law rests to a great 
extent on uncertain etymologies: this charge Bechtel considers 
‘ungerecht’ because out of Fortunatov’s thirty-five etymologies 
twelve may be defended: to these he adds two of F.’s words 
but rejects his derivation, and produces again two that F. does 
not mention, Assuming that Bechtel’s approval raises these 
etymologies above the domain of controversy, it seems still fair. 
to describe Fortunatov’s proof as gréssten Teiles wnsicher. As 
for Brugmann’s other charge that es fehlt nicht an unerklarten 
Ausnahmen, Bechtel admits some indeed, but dismisses them 
with an airy appeal to ‘difference of dialect,’ which is an ex- 
planation taken from the Grundriss 1, but in its application is 
as unscientific as much of what has been criticized. Brug- 
mann’s position is: Vedic / corresponds to a certain field of 
European /; Sanskrit / covers a wider field than Vedic /, but 
this wide field of / corresponds remarkably to European J, 
therefore it cannot have come through the narrower Vedic 
field and so represents a different dialect. This is good reason- 
ing, true or untrue, but the exceptions to F.’s law, which B. 
discusses, are partly Vedic words, and therefore by explaining 
them as due to dialect he is introducing dialectal differences 
into the Vedic hymns, which is a very different matter and 
highly improbable on the face of it’. By way of showing up 
Brugmann’s harsh treatment of F., Bechtel proceeds to imply 
that he accepts a rule of Weise’s in the Grundriss, whereas 
Brugmann merely parenthetically observes that Weise has 
formulated it. I think a very little study of the Grundriss 
shows that more weight is given to a view which is discussed 
and refuted than to one which is simply credited to the autho- 
rity on which it rests. 

These remarks are not made with any view to contentious- 
ness, for the only object of attack should be error, but they are 
necessary for the very reason that the attack is veiled. There 
is quite enough to criticize in Brugmann’s system without 
attacking him personally or making insinuations of unfairness: 


1 [See Mr Darbishire’s own paper on ‘The Sanskrit Liquids’ in Part 11. C.J 
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and I sum up my view of Bechtel’s book by saying that the 
controversial parts are mostly barren, the original matter 
negligible, and the historico-critical parts excellent. 

What then are the main points of the system which these 
two books represent? They are three in number. Vocalic 
formation, sonants, and the guttural system. It must be 
pointed out to begin with that these three are of very various 
importance : the last is merely a question of phonology, while 
the former two are fundamental and radical differences which 
can hardly be separated in discussion. As is well known, the 
accepted view places | r m and n approximately on a level 
with ¢ and w and, as I have said, I would go a step further.... 
[The MS. ends here, but see ‘The Indo-European Phonological 
System, inf.] 
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PART II. UNPUBLISHED ESSAYS IN THE 


THEORY OF PHILOLOGY AND IN INDO- 


' EUROPEAN PHONOLOGY 


(in the order in which they were written, so far as tt can 
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be ascertained). 


Opening chapters of a (?) Primer of Philology. 


Shorter fragments on kindred subjects: 

a. First lecture of a popular course on Philology. 
8. What is Correct Speech ? 

y. The Cradle of the Aryans. 


Principles of Analysis, especially in Semasiology. 
The relation between Phonetics and Phonology. 
The Indo-European Phonological System. 

The Sanskrit Liquids (completed in July, 1893). 


Miscellanea Etymologica : 
a. op- in Greek. 

B. Gr. areldw, Lat. libo. 
y.  TéXcov apovpns. 
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OPENING CHAPTERS OF A (?) PRIMER OF 
PHILOLOGY. 


I. DEFINITIONS. 


ON VARIATION IN LANGUAGE AND THE UNIT-GrRoUP 
OF SPEAKERS. 


III. ON THE ORIGIN OF LANGUAGE. 


I. DEFINITIONS. 


(1) Words are spoken sounds, single or combined, 
to which, by convention, an idea or ideas is or are 
attached in the mind of the speaker or hearer. 


“spoken sounds.” Therefore “the word ‘dog’,” as used in 
this book, does not mean the written letters dog but the 
sounds produced by one who says “dog”. 

“single” as “a” in English’, “a,” “a,” “y” in French, Note 
that “I” in English is not a single sound. 

“by convention.” It is sometimes said that certain words 
express their own meaning by their sound so that they are 
intelligible on first hearing. In most cases, as in “Ah!” of 
pain, the meaning is given by the face or by the sharpness of 
the note. It is clear then that the idea does not attach to the 
spoken sound and so such words are excluded from our definition. 
It also excludes spoken sounds which convey an idea of an 
object in nature by imitating it or some mark of it, as “Meow” 
of a cat or “Bow-wow” of a dog. Such imitations may event- 
ually become true words, but as long as they are understood of 
theinselves and not by convention they are simply gestures, 
and as distinct from true words as prancing about on all fours 
is from the word “horse”. 

“an idea.” This includes not only names and actions which 
are the most numerous and easily grasped ideas, but also all 


1 EWhen not emphasised: it is complex in I hare a book but not THE 
simple in Not a man was there, but book. CJ 
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the mental attitudes, processes and states which in combination 
make up what we call thought. Thus “futurity” is a mental 
attitude and hence an idea, and the sounds “will” which express 
it form a word. Different tongues differ in the extent to which 
they analyse mental conditions, and hence a word like vincam, 
“T shall conquer,” expresses in itself what requires three words 
in English. Reject the view that the English J, shall, and 
conquer express three several parts of the one idea wmncam, as 
well as the view that the -m of vincam is in any way equivalent 
to the English J; still more any idea that it is a word. A word 
must be capable of being used alone. The answer to Shall 
you conquer? is I shall, but the answer to wincesne? could never 
be -am. The answer to Who will conquer? is I, but to Quis 
vincet? 13 not -m. 

“speaker or hearer.” Thus if I am alone and say “tree,” 
that is a word although no one hears me say it: if I hear a 
parrot, which I have taught, saying “tree,” it is a word although 
it is attached to no idea in the mind of the parrot. 


(2) Language is the communication of ideas from 
one brain to another by means of words. 


“communication.” The ideas must be communicated. If 
I speak to a deaf man there is no language because there is no 
communication of the ideas, as the sounds do not reach his 
brain. If I speak to an idiot there is no language because 
there 1s no communication of the ideas, as the ideas do not 
reach his brain. 

“brain,” not necessarily a human brain. A dog’s bark 
consists of conventional articulate sounds to which both he 
and his master attach definite ideas: it is therefore a language 
although a very limited one. 

The case of the phonograph or the parrot is the converse to 
that of the deaf man or the idiot. Here there is communi- 
cation to one brain, but it is not from another. It is therefore 
not language “by means of words.” Gesture-language or the 
language of signs is therefore excluded from our use of the 
term, and, as we have seen, imitative words belong properly 
to gesture-language. 
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“words” is to be taken strictly in the sense given by the 
first definition. 

The word “language” has also a concrete sense in which 
it means an instrument of communication of ideas. In this 
sense it often appears to mean an aggregate of words, as 
when we say “Greek is a language,” but really it means the 
special mode in which the Greeks communicated their ideas. 

In this sense “language” will be printed to distinguish it 
from “ Language ” as defined above in (2). 

The word “language” should not be used in the sense 
of “speech,” nor “speech ” for “language.” 

Compare the difference between the abstract and concrete 
sense of “ Writing,” as in (1) “ Writing is a comparatively 
modern invention,” and (2) “The author left an unfinished 
writing.” 


(3) Philology is the science of language. 


‘science. Manual employment in a laboratory and pulling 
things to pieces to see how they work. is not the essential 
meaning of this word. It simply means “knowledge,” and the 
business of philology is to know all about language, just as the 
business of a botanist is to know all about plants. Now a 
philologist cannot know much about language unless he pulls 
words to pieces, and hence people often confuse philology with 
etymology as if its sole object was to derive words. This is as 
wise a8 imagining that the object of a botanist is to pull plants 
to pieces. 

“language.” This word must be taken strictly in the 
sense given by the definition. 


On writing. 

The word language is so regularly applied to written 
language that the definition given above may seem highly 
unnatural. However, language existed a very long time before 
writing was invented and is independent of it. Writing is 
only a means of rendering permanent and visible what would 
otherwise pass away in sound: it therefore stands in the same 
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relation to language that written music does to music played. 
In fact it was at first used in the same manner. Just as few of 
us could read off an opera from the score, but would need 
to reproduce it on some instrument, so the early reader did 
not read silently as we do but spoke the words aloud and then 
listened to what he said. 

Now it does not in the least matter what pictorial repre- 
sentation of language we use, provided we are agreed exactly 
as to what the pictures mean. Thus in English we know 
what sounds are intended by the pictures “house” and 
“cough,” and it is futile to take them to pieces and say that 
a part of one is “ou” and a part of the other is “ou,” and 
that yet these bits do not represent the same sound. The 
inconvenience of this arrangement comes in when no direct 
verbal information is obtainable. Thus if I speak here of 
“the sound ow in English” it has no possible meaning. Or 
if English became a dead language and had to be learned from 
books, a student would be likely to pronounce “ou” the same 
in every word, which would produce very curious English. 

As a rule such discrepancies between the spoken sounds 
and their written equivalents are only possible when the 
written language has had a long existence. When writing is 
first employed, those who use it will at least endeavour to use 
the symbols consistently. Accordingly it is much more safe to 
conclude for Latin that the words were pronounced as they 
were written than it would be if we were dealing with a 
modern language; although we know that even in the time of 
classical Latin discrepancy between writing and speech had 
begun. In Greek the discrepancies which arose even down to 
quite late times were few and unimportant: the reason is 
partly because Greek pronunciation changed more slowly than 
Latin, and partly because Greek spelling followed the pro- 
nunciation more closely. 

But there was a time when both Greek and Latin were 
spoken but not written, and in tracing the history of words it 
will frequently be necessary to follow them back into that time, 
and even to the period when we believe the fore-runners of 
Greeks and Romans alike spoke practically one language. 
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Now, although the words which they used at these far-off 
times were never in fact written, it is of course necessary for 
us to write them if we want to put them in a book; but it is 
important to be clear when a word is meant which appears in 
the written records which we possess, and when one is meant 
which is believed to have been spoken only. Special attention 
is therefore requested to the following use of letters’. 


1. Spaced type means that the word was spoken only. 


2. Greek characters for Gk., Italics for Latin and other 
languages, mean that the word was so written in that language. 


3. Ifthe sound represented by a certain wntten character 
in a particular word is specially referred to, then that character 
1s printed in heavy type. 

Thus “It. deicd Lat. dicd” means the word which was 
pronounced “deicd” in Italic times and was written “dico” in 
Latin. (Whether “dicd” accurately represents the Latin pro- 
nunciation or not depends upon circumstances.) 

So “Hel. lejqgé Gk. Ae/arw” means the word which was 


= 99 


pronounced “leiq6” in Hellenic times and was written “Aeizrw” 
in Greek. 

Again “I.Eu. agé Gk ayo Lat. ag6” means the word which 
was pronounced “ago” in Indo-European times and was 
written “ ayw,” “agd” in Greek and in Latin respectively. 

And “Lat. nivem” directs special attention to the sound 
which was represented by v in the written word “nivem.” 
“Gk Aetrrw” directs special attention to the sound which was 
represented by es in the written word Aeczro. 


Il. [ON VARIATION IN LANGUAGE AND THE 
UNIT-GROUP OF SPEAKERS.] 


No two men are precisely similar, and the language of no 
two men is absolutely the same. This will be clear at once 


{' This suggestion seems worth re- tings and has not therefore been 
cording, but it was not used by Mr adopted in this book. C.J 
Darbishire in his more technical wri- 
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from the definition, for although two men who have lived all 
their lives under very similar conditions will have a very large 
number of their ideas in common, it is clearly not probable that 
each will have exactly the same number, neither more nor less ; 
still less that each idea of the one will be exactly equivalent to 
@ corresponding idea of the other; and least of all that each will 
apply his instrument of speech to expressing his ideas in 
exactly the same way. Even if this were granted, it would not 
be sufficient for all the bodily organs which are used in speaking; 
larynx tongue lips &c. would have also to be precisely similar 
for both. Therefore it must be affirmed—and it is most 
important—that no two men have precisely the same lan- 
guage. 

Still, just as the fact that no two men are exactly alike does 
not prevent our classifying them as men, so it is also in the case 
of language. The characteristic of a language is the possession 
of so many features common to all those who use it as can only 
coexist with a fundamental unity of structure. This generally, 
but not necessarily, implies that the language possesses a large 
number of characteristics which are peculiar to itself when we 
compare it with other languages. 

It is found however convenient to proceed from the unit 
“language” and to make both larger and smaller divisions. 
Thus certain languages, although now distinct, bear clear traces 
of having descended at no very remote date from a common 
source: such languages form a “group.” Thus the Romance 
group can all be traced back to Latin. When the parent- 
languages of such groups can themselves be regarded as de- 
scendants of one still more primeval ancestor, then all the 
languages of those groups (including their intermediate an- 
cestors) are classed as a “ family.” 

By way of subdivision languages are treated as follows. 
Within the limits of a single language there may be several 
districts in each of which the individual languages of all the 
inhabitants agree much more closely among themselves than 
with those of their neighbours. Such a district is said to have 
a dialect. 

Again, it may be found necessary to subdivide a dialect 
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into sub-dialects, and there is no limit to such subdivision 
except that of convenience. 


Note that the test of distinction between a dialect and a language is 
not that of intelligibility. The speaker of one language may be able to 
make himself understood by that of another, as often happens on the 
confines of two languages. Or again, the speaker of one dialect of a 
language may not be able to make himself understood by the speaker of 
another, as if speakers of the broadest Lancashire and the broadest 
Devonshire were to attempt conversation. 


The difference between languages and the difference between 
dialects is thus like in kind, but different in degree. We 
know that different languages, Spanish, French and the rest, 
have sprung from what must have been originally merely 
dialects of Latin. Political, social, and racial reasons all go to 
form languages of what were dialects. 

When then we have within historic times such a develope- 
ment of languages out of a single language, it is natural to 
conclude that similar developements may, or indeed must, have 
occurred in the times of which we have no historic knowledge. 
It has long been a commonplace that Greek and Latin present 
resemblances precisely analogous to those of French and Spanish; 
and hence the inference is drawn that these languages also are 
developed out of the dialects of some single original. 


III. [ON THE ORIGIN OF LANGUAGE] 


If no interchange of thought were possible and every man’s 
knowledge were confined to the direct impressions conveyed 
from nature to his mind by his own senses, and the inferences 
he could draw from those impressions, such knowledge would be 
limited indeed. The bulk of what we know is common property 
which has been collected by many million sets of senses, com- 
municated from individual to individual, and handed down from 
generation to generation, increasing in volume by fresh ad- 
ditions at every step. This clearly would have been impossible 
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without some means of exchanging thought, and that is what 
we have seen language to be. It is therefore principally if not 
entirely due to the perfection of this instrument that man has 
taken his present place in the animal kingdom. It is true that 
animals possess in a limited degree the power of transmitting 
impressions, but these can only be of the vaguest and most 
indefinite kind. We have seen that it is essential in language 
for an idea to be attached by convention to the spoken sounds. 
This at once distinguishes it from the mere power of calling up 
the impression in another being. But how? Surely nothing 
whatever enters our minds from outside during our whole 
existence except through the medium of our eyes, our ears, or 
other sense. All else must take place in the individual mind 
alone: no direct action of one mind on another is possible. 
How then is any convention possible? And if the convention 
be arrived at, how does it effect such an enormous addition to 
the power of transmitting intelligence? These are very difficult 
questions and require an effort of imagination before the answer 
can be sought. 

It is impossible to suppose that man existed before language. 
The developement of brain, which is man’s special characteristic, 
can only have taken place by means of the discovery of some 
such means of communication. To put it in Darwinian terms, 
that class of man-like animals, which first varied in the direction 
of a better system of interchange of sounds, were better able to 
combine against common foes and therefore were able to become 
a dominant species: at the same time this very variation was 
necessarily attended by a marked developement in intellectual 
capacity, so that it is really true to say that language is not 
only the cause of the extent of human knowledge, but the cause 
of our being men at all. 

We may imagine then some class of animal (it is unnecessary 
to speculate on its form), probably living among trees where 
gestures would be less possible, to have made use of noises in 
their throat to inform each other of the presence of danger and 
so forth. Language to this extent we have seen to be possessed 
by dogs and other animals. Then in some time of great 
pressure of foreign foes or great dearth of food, only those 
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which were most quick at catching and understanding the 
signals and repeating them survived, and so the conversational 
style of the whole race was improved. Thus A is breakfasting 
in the jungle and sees a bear. He calls out something which 
means ‘bear,’ and something else which means that the bear is 
coming towards him. Also a third sound which means that he 
intends to bolt. B hears all this, takes it in, and A and B get 
off in safety. But C, not having a good ear, thinks A said the 
bear was to be attacked by all hands, so he rushes valorously 
up and gets eaten. D has a slow mind and, although he had 
heard those sounds before when a bear was near, he had never 
connected the sound ‘ bear’ in his mind with the real bear, and 
not having seen A bolt, he stays where he is and also falls. 
When it came to combining against scarcity of food, the 
advantage of the quick minds would be still greater, and all 
those families who were ‘dull in the uptake’ would infallibly 
starve. 

From a rough instance like this we can see the beginning of 
a convention. A was quick enough to make a certain sound 
for bear, and a certain other sound for wolf. B was quick 
enough to notice that A made the distinction and to do the 
same himself. Then A and B had established a convention, and 
each knew which animal the other meant and was able to act 
accordingly. By degrees all A’s and B’s kindred would pick up 
the convention, they would have the advantage over the other 
families and live them down. In each generation there would 
follow one or two original spirits who would hit upon fresh 
“conventions,” and thus little by little a vocabulary would be 
formed. It was a long and great subject of controversy whether 
the origin of language was imitation of natural sounds or not; 
and the “ Bow-wow ” theory, as it is called, has had both adhe- 
rents and opponents; but from this point of view the whole dispute 
disappears. The first sounds may have been imitative or they 
may not, or they may have been so in some cases and not in 
others. Our friend A may have intended to signify a wolf by 
imitating a wolf’s cry, but it was only as soon as the sound is 
entirely separated from any such association that we have a 
true word. Or to put it differently. As long as A and B both 
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signal to each other by imitating the cry of the wolf, so long 
there is no convention and no language. As soon as B tries to 
call to A, not what he has heard from the wolf, but what he has 
heard A utter on previous occasions when a wolf was near, 
then B is beginning to speak. 

Now comes the second question : how does the existence of 
a convention facilitate intellectual progress? [The MS. ends 


2. SHORTER FRAGMENTS ON KINDRED SUBJECTS. 


a. FIRST LECTURE OF A POPULAR COURSE ON PHILOLOGY. 
8. WHat 18 CORRECT SPEECH ? 


y. THE CRADLE OF THE ARYANS. 


a, WHAT IS PHILOLOGY ? 


(The first lecture’ of a projected course on Philology to a 
popular audtence.) 


Language is the most complex product of human thought. 
It is one mode, and that the most common, in which thought is 
expressed. In this it is in the same class as sculpture, music 
and painting, to which it is also akin in being probably 
imitative in origin. But it is most nearly akin to music as 
being composed of sound, and therefore transient, unless 
artificially preserved, as by written signs. This illustration is 
important because we are prone to regard literature as language, 
whereas in truth this is no more the case than if we were to 
consider a volume of printed music equal to a concert. 

Now language may be defined as the communication of 
ideas by means of speech. Speech therefore differs from 
language, and it does so in this way. Speech means the 
physical action which is accompanied by sound and is charac- 
teristic of all mankind except mutes, and further means that 
action wholly irrespective of conveying an idea. Thus if a 
Chinaman were to address us in his native tongue, we should 
certainly know that he was speaking, but so far from recognizing 
it as language, we should probably say he was talking ‘jargon’ 
or ‘gibberish ’—unless prevented by having attained superior 
enlightenment. Conversely, when a parrot says “Polly, put 


1 EThis lecture contains in another form the substance of the ‘Definitions,’ 
p. 160 sup. C.J 
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the kettle on,” sounds strike our ear by which we are ac- 
customed to receive an idea. If she believed them to come 
from a human being, Polly might answer “ Yes, directly,” but if 
she was aware that they came from a bird, they would cease to 
be language, because they could not convey an idea which did 
not exist. Here again we have speech without language. 

Now I should like you to think out what happens in the 
case of the phonograph for yourselves. 

Language then is speech used for the communication of 
ideas. It therefore implies the existence of at least two human 
beings (for the use of language by a single individual for the 
purpose of more clearly following his thoughts, belongs to 
psychology), and so is dependent upon the organ of speech, the 
organ of hearing, and the organ of thought. If any one of 
these is absent no language is possible. 

The science which deals with the organ of speech is vocal 
physiology: with the organ of hearing, aural physiology: with 
the organ of thought, psychology. Phonetics treats of the 
production of speech sounds by the organ of speech, and their 
transmission to the brain by the organ of hearing. It must 
therefore rest upon vocal and aural physiology, and on acoustics 
or the science of sound. We are now in a position to see what 
philology is: it is the science of language, and therefore rests 
on, but is distinct from, all the sciences just enumerated, 
exactly as language rests on, but is distinct from, speech, voice, 
hearing, &c. 

Remembering that “brain” has two aspects—mental and 
physical—we may illustrate the above as follows. (See page 
164.) 


The objects of Philology. 


The object of every science is to discover laws, and ac- 
cordingly the object of philology is to discover the laws which 
regulate the transmission of thought by means of language. 
Accordingly, just as botanists take various flowers to pieces 
with a view to discovering the laws which govern the growth 
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of flowers, so in philology we dissect individual languages with 
a view to finding the laws which govern the growth of language. 
Now the method of dissecting individual languages is as 
follows: we take particular words and trace their history as 
far back as possible, noting all changes which they undergo 
both in form i.e. sound, and meaning i.e. thought. Then we seek 
to generalize these changes from a number of examples, and so 
construct a phonological or a semasiological law. But words 
are not the only factor in language: inflexions are equally 
important, and constructions perhaps even more so. These 
then are similarly treated. Such analysis however in most 
languages only takes us back a comparatively short way, and 
in no case are the results comparable with those to be obtained 
by comparison and inference. Even by comparing only two 
cognate languages, such as Greek and Latin, we can learn much 
about their history at a time far before any records existed, 
and by adding other cognate languages still larger and more 


1 [i.e. Metrical Composition which which can be remembered, but is 
takes a definite artistic form, not necessarily written. C.J 
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certain results are to be obtained. Every new “derivation” 
means some new comparison and some new light accordingly 
thrown into the past, but new derivations are only the means 
by which philology traces the development of languages and are 
not objects in themselves. 


The Province of Philology. 


Language is constantly changing. This is not to be 
wondered at when we remember its complex structure. Every 
one learns language through the medium of his ears (we will 
turn to writing presently). Now let us imagine a child learning 
to communicate thoughts by language. In the first place the 
people whom he hears talking poasibly do not form precisely 
the sounds they have in their minds: in the second place the 
child may not hear exactly the sounds produced: in the third 
place he may not gather from them exactly the idea they were 
intended to give: and in the fourth place when he attempts to 
reproduce them he may fail to produce the sounds he intends. 
Now any of these aberrations which are serious enough to 
attract attention will infallibly be corrected in the course of 
time, but very slight ones will escape notice and be handed on 
to the next generation which would probably increase them, 80 
that in a few generations the language may have become 
something that would have been unintelligible to the parents 
of the child we began with. When we take a language which 
is learnt partly by eye, as when writing is much used, the 
causes of change are increased, and the question therefore 
becomes more complicated ; but these changes are themselves 
the very province of philology. It is therefore advisable to 
begin with the simpler problem and study the question of 
changes of spoken language first. 


Philology applied to Latin and Greek. 
It may at first sight seem absurd to say that the best 
means of eliminating changes due to writing is to begin with 
dead languages, but the fact is so, although all our records of 
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dead languages must obviously be written. The reason is that 
in early Greek and Latin we have language as it were photo- 
graphed at the stage when it was first written down, for at 
first writing was merely a picture of spoken language, and so 
none of the changes due to learning by eye could possibly have 
come in. In other words we know that what a Greek wrote 
down represented exactly what he said as nearly as he could 
manage it: how far is this from being the case with English! 
Moreover the effect of writing is even greater on sentence- 
construction. It is one thing to have a complicated period 
unfinished on the paper before you, or even to have a mental 
picture of how it would look when written; and quite another 
to have to hold all of it in your head when you don’t know how 
to write. For this reason the first written records of any 
language are valuable as showing the language in a simplicity 
which it soon ceases to retain. Accordingly the most certain 
and interesting results of philology have been attained in 
Latin and Greek, and they are rendered still more valuable by 
being highly developed inflexional languages, and so greatly in 
contrast to our own. 


8. WHAT IS CORRECT SPEECH ? 


In recent issues of a foreign scientific publication' the 
question has been discussed: What constitutes correct speech? 
As most people are ready at a moment's notice to condemn 
this or that expression as ‘wrong’ or even as ‘not-English,’ it 
may interest them to learn that the learned doctors have found 
it by no means easy to answer the above question, and even 
show the proverbial disagreement in their several views. 

Of these, four are the most important: 1. The historic, 
that it is only correct to talk as our ancestors did: this may be 
called the Tory view. 2. The democratic or Radical, whatever 
most people say is right. 3. The authoritarian view, that 
nothing is correct unless sanctioned by a great writer. 4. The 
Darwinian, that whatever approves itself by fitness is correct. 
To these our writers now add a fifth, which may be called the 
utilitarian view: that whatever serves best to convey the 
speaker's or writer's meaning is correct, and that only. 

Now objections at once suggest themselves to each of the 
above canuns of correctness. The “Tory” view is, as usual, 
utterly illogical, for it involves fixing on some arbitrary epoch 
up to which the course of change was permissible, nay ad- 
vantageous, but after which all further change is interdicted. 
So the “ Radical” view labours under its usual fallacy of sub- 
stituting what is popular for what is right. Yet probably this 
view, which is at least as old as Horace and gains currency 
from his well known line, is the most widely held. If it be 


1 [Noreen, Idg. Forsch. 1. p. 95. C.J 
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accepted, language becomes a mere fashion. Besides, there 1s 
the difficulty that it is almost impossible to tell what the 
majority is. It is also irrational that a new form, which must 
necessarily begin with a minority, should be condemned until 
its supporters just outnumber its opponents, whereupon it~ 
suddenly becomes “correct.” Moreover, if the principle of 
Local Government be applied, it is correct and only correct to 
say “lydy” in London, while in Devonshire we must say 
“laddy,” and in Scotland “leddy.” Then again, highly useful 
and thoroughly English words which survive in out-of-the-way 
places—as “limber” in Ulster (compare Shakespeare Winter's 
Tale 1. 2. 47)—are to be condemned because no longer used by 
the majority. The authoritarian view, like the Tory, has no 
room for developement, and has no definition of ‘a great writer.’ 
Now to our mind the test of a great writer is not only that he 
uses language correctly, but that he expands it, so that to say 
correctness is the usage of great writers is equivalent to saying 
@ writer may innovate provided he is justified by success. This 
view therefore, like the fourth or Darwinian, inasmuch as it 
leaves the test to the result of time, wholly fails as a criterion 
for present judgment upon speech as correct or incorrect. 

As for the view that language is correct in proportion as it 
is Intelligible, two pertinent objections are raised in the very 
paper referred to. In the first place it involves a continual 
change of standpoint—it is correct to speak thus to a carpenter, 
thus to a Cabinet Minister—and in the second it would award 
the palm to the style of pleading which, to those who are 
educated up to it, far exceeds ordinary language in precision. 
Moreover, why should it be less correct for me to speak as is 
intelligible to myself, than as is intelligible to John Smith my 
hearer? The rule rests on a false inference from the curious 
fact that in speaking, as in the other functions of life, we act 
less as we would than as we imagine is expected of us. Thus 
most of us modify our language and sometimes our pronunciation 
to suit our hearers, A curious mental inference sometimes 
drawn is that what the hearer would say must be most in- 
telligible to him. Hence quite sensible adults talk of a 
“pitty ickle pitchy-book” to children, and sometimes even 
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attempt to aid a foreigner’s understanding by talking bad 
grammar and bad English. 

But are we to resign all hope of a canon because scientists 
have failed to discover one, or rather have discovered too many? 
By no means; in this case again lookers-on see the most of the 
game, and it will occur to any one that the views above given 
quite fail to draw the most important distinction that exists in 
language—between spoken and written. The tests of correct- 
ness in these two are totally and entirely different. No one 
would think of talking as he would write, and no writer with 
any claims to merit writes as he talks. Walt Whitman indeed 
and Dr Furnivall have tried it, but with what results! Spoken 
language is a natural product and its laws are the laws of 
evolution.’ All changes in it are the result of law either phonetic 
or psychical, and unconscious in either case. Phonetic change is 
well known, but the other kind is equally important and may be 
exemplified by an innovation which is now establishing itself to 
the dismay of all purists: we mean the misplacement of the 
adverb in “to regularly attend.” Except to students of their 
language this change is so firmly rooted that the writer spent 
some time in vain trying to explain to an able professional 
man—himself a writer—that there was anything remarkable in 
it. The psychical law which explains it is that the historic 
mental connexion, which has been retained ever since the “ to” 
was really inseparable from the infinitive, has lately been 
superseded by a stronger mental connexion between such phrases 
as “ought-to” “mean-to” “want-to” and numerous others. 
Hence we say “I don’t regularly attend but I ought-to,” and so 
“TI know I ought-to regularly attend.” 

Here then absolutely no canon of correctness is possible: 
the whole subject lies in the sphere of evolution, and just as no 
one can tell what forms of life are destined to survive, so with 
forms of language. 

But written language belongs to the domain of art. [The 
MS. ends here. } 


[i Cf. “ Phonetics and Philology” C, page 5.J 


y THE CRADLE OF THE ARYANS. 


This enterprising race now fills so much of the world's 
history that it 1s only natural if wonderment guesses where was 
its home. Starting from the streets of Calcutta and sweeping 
to the streets of San Francisco by way of Piccadilly gives a 
wide area for choice, but no one has yet been bold enough to 
select any place west of the Rhine or east of the Caspian for 
the honourable position. Formerly it never was doubted that 
the slopes of the Urals were the pastures of the infant race, and 
that successive migrations betook themselves thence to Iran 
and Hindostan, to Greece, to Italy, to Britain, to Central Europe, 
and to the shores of the Baltic Sea. But an antagonistic 
champion has arisen against each of these dogmas, one which 
admits the migrations, but traces them to a European site, 
the other denying any common home and asserting that the 
parents of each group of languages were themselves quite 
distinct, but merely dwelt in proximity, like beads on a string, 
round the central table land of Europe. Then one fine day the 
string broke and the beads got scattered, one rolling as far as 
India, the others being satisfied with shorter excursions, 

The last hypothesis was strongly supported by Dr Taylor in 
his Origin of the Aryans. The chief argument for it is drawn 
from anthropology, as the measurements of the skulls found in 
Europe prove that it has been inhabited by the same race 
since the ice age. It also fits the facts of language tolerably 
well, for it is undoubtedly true that if Lithuanian, Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin, Celtic and Teutonic are arranged in a circle, each 
language is more like its two neighbours than any other of the 
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set. Unfortunately the symmetry is broken by Armenian, 
which does not stand midway between Greek and Sanskrit in 
character although it does in position. 

A clever essay’ on this subject has just appeared in a 
foreign periodical, and the writer gives his voice entirely for the 
single home and places it on the shores of the Baltic. Against 
the craniologists he has the telling argument that, whereas 
their limit of time is the ice age, the dispersion limit may only 
go back two or three thousand years before Christ. His own 
positive conclusions are entirely drawn from the evidence of 
language. He shows that the names for the birch, the willow, 
the pine, the oak, the fir and the beech are common to all the 
European languages, and many of them have traces in Skt., 
although in their long wanderings over treeless plains to settle 
in a tropical climate they had lost the identity of use. The 
word ‘horse’ 1s unknown ; farming terms exist, but only the 
simplest; and, most important of all, he shows good cause for 
believing that a common term existed for ‘sea.’ All these 
facts square with the theory that the ‘home’ was in the forests 
on the shores of the Baltic, and with no other. The only hope 
for anthropologists 1s to refuse to believe a man who connects 
tar with tree and mare ‘sea’ with brackish. [The fragment 
ends here.) 


1 Hirt in Indog. Forschungen, 1. pp. 464—485. 


3. PRINCIPLES OF ANALYSIS, ESPECIALLY IN 
SEM ASIOLOGY. 


[The following note is prefixed to this untitled but most 
suggestive fragment ; 


“The letter A in Latin, the sounds it represents, and, 
consequently, the whole subject of the representation of the 
mediae aspiratae in Latin, have engaged my attention for a 
considerable period, during which I have found the ground to 
be preliminarily cleared constantly increasing. The following 
somewhat disconnected studies deal with some of the questions 
which present themselves for solution.” 


The second of these ‘studies’ was to have been, I belseve, 
‘The physiology of the Aspurate, of which only the title and a 
few preliminary notes are left. C.] 


[PRINCIPLES OF ANALYSIS, ESPECIALLY IN 
SEMASIOLOGY.] 


The process of tracing back a word to a more primitive 
state through the sound-changes it has undergone is commonly 
called by students of language “ phonetic analysis.” This term 
is not correctly so used but is more convenient than “ phono- 
logical analysis.” I shall use ‘analysis’ alone in this sense 
unless ambiguity would result. 

The methods of analysis have in the past few years been 
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brought to a high degree of perfection, and although much 
remains to be done in the way of application, it may probably 
be said that the limits of their scope have been reached. 
After all, the number of spoken sounds to be given with 
certainty to the parent language is limited: not many “ roots” 
contain more than three sounds: and hence we find that the 
forms, which we are compelled to postulate as primary for 
widely differing ideas, assume, as we go back, a more and more 
dangerous similarity of form. 

Moreover, the potency of the modern methods is very tempt- 
ing to the mere dabbler—a criminal from whom philology has 
suffered more than any other science. When he is given tools 
with which he can resolve almost any word into one of a few 
simple elementary forms, oraparre: @owep oxvAde.oy, and his 
imagination runs riot with the result. 

But consider the state of the case. When the vowel of a 
root may assume six different forms if not more, when the 
distinction between velar and palatal gutturals is no longer 
absolute (Note A’), when mediae and mediae aspiratae may 
alternate in a root, it is hardly to be wondered at if surprising 
results are to be achieved by the aid of any two dictionaries. 

The analytical methods claimed and received credit for their 
rigidity: by elaboration this rigidity has been practically 
nullified, and we now look for some external standard by 
which they may be controlled. 

There are two departments of the science which may thus 
be employed: they are morphology and semasiology. 

The scientific student already recognizes the importance of 
the former of these, but it cannot be too absolutely laid down 
that for scientific purposes the rules of morphology are as 
rigid as those of phonology. Hence we get our first limiting 
canon: If the proposed identification, although phonologically 
accurate, conflicts in the slightest degree with the use in 
similar formations—whether it be in the form of the root, the 
formative suffix, or the mode in which they are combined—it 
cannot be accepted. 


1 [Not written. C.J 
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The other department which may be looked to for this 
purpose is even more important, but is unfortunately still on a 
very insecure footing. It stands on the border line between 
philology and psychology, and will scarcely give satisfactory 
results until investigated from both sides. My object here 
is simply to point out that its processes (if we admit the 
existence of science) are as certain, and its rules as rigid, as 
those of morphology and phonology. As matters stand at 
present a few moderate and cautious minds have the sense to 
reject derivations which involve too difficult a change of 
meaning, but it must be admitted that the imagination of most 
etymologists is too strong to be daunted by any difficulty. 

One especially unfortunate consequence follows herefrom : 
unworthy suspicion is thrown upon identifications which, though 
at first sight startling, are really possible, and we are thus 
carried back to phonology [as being the only available test]; 
which affords another proof, if proof were wanting, how imprac- 
ticable it is to study independently any branch of the subject. 

This result must be emphasized at the cost of repetition. 
In phonology there are certain rules which a given derivation 
must follow in order to be admissible. In morphology there 
are also certain rules with the same effect. Semasiology must 
give us a third set of rules, which equally should be followed by 
any true derivation. A derivation may pass any two of these 
tests and yet be denied if it fail to pass the third. But as the 
rules of each are formed from the admissible deriva- 
tions, we see how important it is that the limitations imposed 
by the third branch should be as clearly defined as those of the 
other two. 

Something has already been done to make the formation 
of such a code of rules possible, notably by Paul in the fourth 
chapter of his Princigpien der Sprachgeschichte, and without 
attempting to exhaust so vast a subject I will mention a few 
principles which seem to me true, and not sufficiently appreci- 
ated by etymologists. I shall classify them under three heads: 
1st General principles. 2nd Principles having their origin in 
physical causes. 3rd Principles having their origin in mental 
causes, For convenience I shall refer to these as General, 
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Physical, and Mental}, but it must be remembered that from 
the nature of the subject they all—and not the last alone—are 
psychical in their application. 


I. The first general consideration to which attention must 
be called is the similarity (and the difference) between the 
mental phenomena to be observed among the children of a 
civilized people and those probably to be assumed for their 
primitive ancestors. For example on p. 76 f. Paul remarks how 
the ‘common?’ meaning which a child attaches to a ‘singular’ 
use of a term is frequently either too wide or too narrow. The 
same holds, with a difference, for a primitive people. In the 
case of the child and of the primitive man alike the singular 
use precedes the common and in fact the existence of the latter 
postulates a fairly high stage of mental development. The 
stage at which the singular use alone exists may be illustrated 
by those languages which have a word for each kind of tree but 
no word for ‘tree’—a word for the several tails of different 
animals but no word for ‘tail.’ This example is not however 
to be pressed. What I wish to emphasize is that originally the 
word ‘tail’ always meant some particular tail under observation, 
and only by degrees came to form a general notion. 

A peculiarity of the Indo-European language as compared 
with those just mentioned will be that of forming general 
notions of very wide denotation with subsequent specialisation 
by various means. This again implies that in their case 
perception of similarity was more acute than that of difference 
(which may perhaps explain the preference shown by all their 
philosophers (except George Meredith) for the Identical). 

The primitive speaker then resembles the child in that he 
uses his terms rather in a singular than in a common way. 
He differs from the child in the way pointed out by Paul, viz. 
that the child has his primitive conception of a ‘common’ 


1 EThe following definition, on a mind some similar object.’ 
loose sheet, seems to relate to this 2 I use the logical names ‘common’ 
class. C.J and ‘singular’ to express what Paul 
‘Psychical: the derivation im- calls ‘usuell’ and ‘ occasionell.’ 
plies that the article suggested to the 


D. P. 12 
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meaning modified and corrected as he hears more and more 
cases of its application....... 

CI have here collected from various memoranda a few ‘principles’ 
which appear to have been jotted down quite roughly at different 
times. CJ 

1. Dissimilar meanings which are easily referable to the 
same personal affection can be identified. 

Thus O. C. Sl. lovit ‘chase’ =O. Ir. log ‘pretium’: acquist- 
tion being the root of both. 


2. The number of intermediate steps inserted must be 
carefully tested by ‘length of time.’ It is more probable that 
two widely different meanings each needing numerous steps to 
trace back to a common root will be found eg. in Celtic and 
in Skt. than say in Attic and Argive. 


3. Meanings must not be traced through particulars but 
through universals, 


4. The primitive meaning is both more particular and 
more universal, Le. cognitions are less clear. A simple par- 
ticular impression is denoted by a root (hence particular) and 
to it are referred the most remotely similar impressions (hence 


general). (Paul, p. 76.) 


5. The same language will be generally consistent in its 
mode of developing meanings and inconsistent chains must not 
be readily received. It follows that illustrations of similar 
transition of meaning in another language even though allied 
are not admissible in proof unless (a) the transition is itself 
probable; (6) enough language can be adduced to show that the 
transition was a general one. 

Such transitions are: 


Space : Time, 
Bright and dull Shrill and deep or High 
in colour, and low in sound. 
Cf. the phrase ‘ chromatic scale.’ 


6. Where a word in any language bears several senses 
these are to be traced back to a single primitive sense by a 
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chain not only plausible in itself but plausible considered with 
respect to the general character of the language in question. 
Where no such plausible sequence can be suggested, the most 
common explanation will be that two roots of originally different 
meanings have come to assume the same form. 

From the lexicographer’s point of view the following corollary 
may be added: The test whether such a form is to be catalogued 
as one word or as two depends on the question whether the 
fusion was so complete that it was felt as one word, or whether 
the one sense only could be present to the speaker’s conscious- 
ness at the moment. For example our word bill “a tool” and 
bill “an account” are two, but hang active and hang neuter are 
now one, the proof being that hung is as regularly the preterite 
of the active as of the neuter *. 


1 Of course a dictionary is partly © English contains only one verb, and 
historical and therefore would separate that can be used actively or passively. 
these uses: but the present spoken 


12—2 


4. THE RELATION BETWEEN PHONETICS AND 
PHILOLOGY 


including a discussion of the alleged distinction between ‘; and 
spirant y,’‘y and spirant w.’ 


PHILOLOGY AND PHONETICS. 


I do not intend to apologise for using the term philology in 
the sense of the study of language which it has long borne in 
English. Objections have been taken to it, mainly because it 
does not correspond to the German use of “Philologie” but no — 
satisfactory equivalent has been suggested. Jevons indeed 
declared that the true analogous term was “logology,” but it is 
not to be wondered at that this has found no favour. The 
German term “Sprachwissenschaft,” at all events in its English 
dress of “Science of Language,” is bad because it seems to 
sanction the narrow view which limits its domain to etymolo- 
gising. As the true philosopher embraces all wisdom, so the 
true philologer embraces all language and in its every aspect, 
and the student of to-day who seeks by comparison and in- 
ference to penetrate into the mysterious realms of Indo- 
European, fights, however humbly, in the same camp as the 
Bentleys, Porsons, Scaligers, and Lachmanns of the past. 

Now with the exception of changes wrought on the surface 
of the earth, and of actual relics, our whole knowledge of the 
past doings of mankind is embraced in written language. It 
therefore follows that philology, at some point or other, touches 
every science the subject of which is man. This extensive 
field is all so closely interdependent that it is impossible to 
treat any portion of it as absolutely distinct, but the broadest 
line of division is that which opposes language as an expression 
of thought, to language as the instrument of that expression ; 
the former being more closely related to the mental, the latter 
to the physical sciences. 
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Written language as an instrument of expression has a 
twofold origin. In the first place it may be developed from 
attempts to represent graphically a mental cognition as in 
picture-writing. In the second place it may be developed from 
similar attempts to express not mental cognitions but their 
spoken equivalents, as in cuneiform writing. All writing 1s 
therefore either graphic or conventional. 

Graphic writing always tends to become conventional as the 
sign ceases to represent the concept and comes to stand for the 
concept’s spoken equivalent, and thence for the sound-group 
apart from any meaning. 

The writing of the Indo-European language is all purely 
conventional. 

There is however a third important use of written language 
which must not be forgotten. At our present state of develop- 
ment written language has come to be very nearly, if not quite, 
a direct picture of what passes through the brain’. Originally 
this was far from being the case: it rather resembled the 
description of a picture, the picture itself being of course spoken 
language. So much was this true that for a very long time 
written symbols did not convey any idea to the brain through 
the eye alone: but had always first to be translated into their 
voice-equivalents?. 

Accordingly we have to deal with this singularly com- 
plicated state of things. Man developed speech, and speech 
grew along its own lines and under its own conditions for an 
indefinite period. Having reached a certain pitch of develop- 
ment writing was invented and at first faithfully reflected the 
spoken state. But the conditions of development of written 
language are very different from those of speech and accordingly 
written and spoken language soon began to diverge. But to 
counteract this tendency there always existed the close practical 


1 ECf. p. 152 sup.J words: a modern young lady would 
? This is not only proved etymo- have read them at a glance and not 
logically, as by the equivalence of \¢éyw _— fallen into the trap. Of course this 
and lego, reden and read, but illustrated goes to prove the antiquity of the 
by such fables as that of Acontius and _ legend and not a similar state of things 
Cydippe. The binding force of Cy- in classical times. 
dippe’s vow lay in her pronouncing the 
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tie between them to obliterate such divergence, and accordingly 
it is hardly too much to say that each underwent all the 
developments of the other. Under these circumstances progress 
was exceedingly rapid and the process of tracing it becomes 
correspondingly difficult. 

As an illustration it may be mentioned that there are at 
least four kinds of language in common use to-day. 1. Spoken 
(a) natural language, which is used in daily life, (6) language of 
print, as of an orator making a speech which is to all intents 
read off a book. 2. Written (a) as in the “conversations” of a 
novel, (b) as in serious works. And each of these more or less 
influences all the others: thus the language of an evening news- 
paper is a compromise between 2a and b. 

This then is one of the problems of philology :—to trace the 
developments of language both written and spoken, and the 
influence of each in modifying the other. But a simpler 
problem first presents itself :—to examine how far language 
was able to proceed independently of writing. This question 
escapes the complication of the interaction of written and 
spoken language, but presents of course the difficulty that we 
depend for our knowledge of language at that time on subse- 
quent written records. But as has been said, written language 
in its early stages did not appreciably differ from spoken 
(except in so far as it was a defective representation of the 
spoken), and therefore the earliest written records of any 
language afford us a good field for investigating the stage of 
development which spoken language reached. . 

The development of spoken language is the outcome of two 
antagonistic principles—phonetic change and analogy. The 
former of these is purely physical, the latter purely mental. The 
tendency of the former is to break down form-groups, which are 
an important factor in language, the tendency of the latter is 
to construct them. It is often said that phonetic laws are 
invariable, and they are contrasted with the erratic workings 
of analogy, but the contrast is unsound. Every individual has 
his own particular phonetic-system which may vary from time 
to time or even from day to day, but his individual peculiarities 
do not affect language For this result to happen it is 
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necessary (1) that the phonetic change should affect the speech 
of all or at least a very large number of the speakers and (2) that 
it should not prevent? intelligibility. It follows that the enun- 
ciation of a phonetic law always tells us what has happened, 
and therefore it is not a complete statement if it admits of 
exceptions. For example it will be a phonetic law of Southern 
English that in the latter half of the 19th century e passed 
into at and hence that the word “day” was pronounced [as 
educated people at the beginning of that period pronounced the 
word] “die.” But if by reason of some peculiarity in my ear 
or vocal organs I pronounce “day” as “dee” and manage to 
make myself understood, there is nothing to prevent me—my 
peculiarity will not prevent the rule from being general. 

So of analogy. The rules are invariable in exactly the 
same way. It is true that different minds will form different 
groups but those which modify language are those which from 
appropriateness or convenience were formed by a large number 
of speakers and actually established themselves. Thus I have 
known speakers confuse the verbs ‘ride’ and ‘row’ from the 
identity of their past tenses. Of course they were at once 
conscious of the ‘mistake’ and such an analogy could not exert 
any lasting or widespread influence. Another example is the 
formation of a verb “to misle” from the past participle “misled,” 
which is still more curious for three reasons: it is fairly common 
(I have myself heard two cases and have had two more well 
attested): the speakers were all unconscious of any error: and 
it was an analogy entirely of the eye, so that the very agency 
which in the case of rode and rowed tends to prevent confusion, 
tended in this case to create it. 


1 [The MS. has ‘should not conflict to insist on the broader meaning of 
with,’ which I think means ‘seriously the words he used in a draught not 
conflict with,’ ‘prevent.’ It would finally revised.J 
certainly not be fair to Mr Darbishire 
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Phonetics is the science of vocal sounds and therefore is 
linked on the one side to acoustics, on the other to physiology. 
When it appears, as has been shown above, that the first study 
of philology is the development of spoken language, and that 
one factor in that development is phonetic change, it is obvious 
how essential it is that the aid of phonetics should be called in 
to prove or disprove every assumed law, and it is now held as 
an axiom that the study of philology is based on phonetics. I 
do not think however that it is altogether unnecessary to urge 
a few limitations which should be borne in mind, noting that 
by philology I mean for the present Indo-European philology : 
that group of languages being the only one which has as yet 
been studied on true philological lines, 

1, The province of phonetics is much wider than that of 
philology. 

This is at once obvious when we remember that phonetics 
includes all possible human voice sounds—philology only those 
which can be proved to have existed in the given languages. 
In fact the statement that the science of phonetics studies the 
possible, philology the actual seems too plain to be worth 
making. There is however another sense in which the philo- 
logical field is narrower than the phonetic which is not obvious 
at first sight. In phonetics as in philology the actual is only 
limited by the possible, but in phonetics this ‘possible’ means 
‘possible for the human organs under any conditions to produce, 
in philology it means ‘possible for the human organs and at the 
same time probable with reference to known facts.’ While for 
example it is possible that every distinction known to phonetists 
existed in Indo-European, it 1s practically certain that most of 
them did not, because speech was much less developed then 
than now, and no one language even at present possesses more 
than a certain proportion of those distinctions. 

The study of the spoken sounds of any language (as distinct 
from other languages) is called phonology, which also embraces 
the study of the changes in those sounds during the history of 
the language. The system of spoken sounds possessed by any 
language is called its phonological system or more briefly its 
phonology. 
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Thus the field of phonetics embraces the phonological 
systems of English, French, German, &c., of Arabic, of Chinese, 
and of every other spoken language utterly regardless of classi- 
fication. Philology studies the phonology of English and of 
each of the other Teutonic languages and from them deduces 
a Teutonic phonology on which they all rest. It studies 
Romance phonology and the remains of Latin literature and 
builds up an ‘Italic’ phonology. So with Celtic and each of 
the other branches of the Indo-European family, and finally, by 
comparison and reference from these various phonologies, it 
constructs one common Indo-European phonology to serve as a 
basis for all of them. 

In doing this it must involve the aid of phonetics at every 
step, for it is continually postulating phonetic changes and it 
belongs to the phonetist to decide whether such and such a 
change is or is not likely to have taken place. Or it finds 
unexplained variations in the changes which certain sounds 
apparently identical undergo, and may accordingly suppose 
that these sounds were not really identical; phonetics again 
from observed facts must [help to] decide. 

2. The phonetics appealed to should be constructed from 
the outside and not from the inside. 

A phonetic system constructed on the basis of I.-E. phono- 
logy and expressly designed to explain its changes 1s very likely 
to mislead, as it will tend to make certain distinctions from the 
knowledge that those distinctions require to be made. This 
defect must be observed in Prof. Sievers’ treatise. Thus in 
order to render easy the now proved fact that n became a in 
Greek and a pure vowel in certain other languages he asserts 
that n is as much a vowel as a, which is not true. Again he 
establishes a consonantal form for certain vowels, viz. t and w, 
but knowing that consonantal 7 (y) assumes two different forms 
when used initially in certain languages he goes on to say 
that this 4 must be sharply distinguished from the spirant 7. 
And when a philologer then proceeds to explain the different 
representation of this sound by the phonetic distinction between 
4 and 7 we get a very pretty circular argument. Sievers himself 
claims that purely phonetic systems are of little use to philology 
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because they are constructed in ignorance of the problems 
presented. But for this very reason their testimony is un- 
impeachable, and it should be an absolute rule not to 
recognise any distinction for philological purposes which is not 
recogaised by such phoneticians. The converse indeed, as was 
said above, does not hold [ie. phoneticians must recognise 
many distinctions which do not actually occur in (Indo- 
European) philology]; but, as presumably both our speaking 
and hearing organs have developed, it is a priort improbable 
that any sound or any distinction that ever once existed has 
been utterly lost. 

Now the distinction between spirant and semi-vowel is not 
to be found in Sweet. 

It is therefore open to us to question the validity of such 
statements as 


1. (Sievers.) “The Ursprache possessed two distinct 
sounds 7 and 3.” 


2. (Brugmann.) “The difference between Gk. € initial and 
spir. asp. initial, both corresponding to Skt. y, rests upon the 
phonetic distinction of 7 and 4 for which see Sievers,” 


and it becomes necessary to investigate the facts and examine 
whether this distinction or another best explains them. 

And first as to Sievers’ description of the difference between 
q and 4. 

His words are: “Am hiaufigsten erscheinen als Halbvocale 
+ und wu, weil dieselben an sich wegen ihrer starken Engenbil- 
dung geringe Klangfiille haben ” .............csccsseeees “Mit den 
Spirantischen j und w, die sich durch staérkere Engenbildung 
haufig aus den Halbvocalen 3, y entwickelt haben, diirfen 
diese ja nicht verwechselt werden’'.” 

I confess that to me it is not easy to see what distinction is 
here indicated, and it is still more difficult to make a practical 
distinction in utterance. The greater friction of which he 
speaks might be produced in one of two ways—by increasing 


[' Phonetik®, p. 146. The MS. contains neither quotation nor reference, 
but I think these words were meant. C.J] 
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the force of the voice-current, and by narrowing the passage. 
In the former case we simply get a stressed 3. Now almost 
any consonant may be stressed and yet there is no trace of 
phonetic variation from that cause in the I.-E. languages. It is 
therefore against probability that this should be the case here. 

On the other hand Sweet (Handbook, p. 51 § 164) has 
already shown that the consonantal nature of an t-vowel is due 
to its being a high one. The passage is so narrowed that a hiss 
is heard even if breath and not voice be emitted. If then j 
differs from 4 in the narrowness of the passage this merely 
means that 7 stands to a high 7 as 4 does to a normal 2, which 
is clearly not what is meant. 

A more common statement of the distinction is that while 
4 (better written y) is a consonant pure and simple, 7 is a glide. 
This again is neither very intelligible nor phonetically accurate. 
To begin with the definition of a glide as given by Sweet 
(p. 60 § 189) is that it has no fixed configuration but is com- 
posed of all the intermediate positions between two other 
sounds, Now if zis the consonantal form of 2 it must evidently 
have exactly the same configuration and hence is not truly a 
glide at all. 

This confusion of ideas seems to have arisen from the 
practice of calling az a diphthong which it properly speaking is 
not and so regarding the 3 as a glide-vowel. 

Again what pronunciation is possible which shall enable 
an untrained ear to distinguish absolutely and sharply between 
tyeg- where y is a ‘consonant’ and tyeg- where 1 is a ‘glide’? 

A sort of a posterior: criterion of the distinction is often 
given as being that 4 is found in definite functional relations to 
an t-vowel while y is incapable of such relations. In the ab- 
sence of any reason why this should be the case, it is of course 
no explanation, and the statement, however in accordance with 
facts, does not bear out the distinction between ‘consonant’ and 
‘glide’; for, as Sweet (p. 37 § 108) shows, the front open voice 
consonant which he denotes by 7 is susceptible of reduction to a 
vowel, And yet it is no glide. 

Lastly there remains the possibility that the distinction 
meant is that described by Sweet under the name of “buzzing.” 
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It is not very easy to gather what he exactly means by this, 
for while he defines it in one place as “the audible friction of 
voice consonants” (p. 31), consonants themselves having been 
described just above as “the result of audible friction,” in other 
places he appears to make it an accident of consonants as at 
pp. 37, 38, &c. 

On the whole however it seems clear that he does not 
recognise any two grades of consonants according as they are 
buzzed or not buzzed; e.g. in § 166, “whenever a voiced unshut 
consonant is pronounced without a distinct buzz it is to the ear 
at least a vowel while being held.” 

Sievers’ classification of a, 6, 2, 0, u, J, 7, m, n, in the same 
category leads us to expect a similar series of glides, ‘aq, ¢, 4, 9, 
%, tr, m, n, and his third series of smrants should also be com- 
pleted, viz. ‘a, 6, 7, 0, v, l, 7, m,n. Of course no such three 
series exist in nature, and therefore the inference is that either 
there is no ground for his distinction of three series or his 
classification of a, ¢, 1, 0, u, etc., together is erroneous. 

Sievers is so far consistent that he does distinguish between 
spirant and semi-vowel / and r (Phonettk’, p. 104 § 12), but 
makes no attempt further to describe the former pair of sounds 
than by saying the distinction is analogous to that between j 
and 2. 

It should moreover be noticed in any theory as to the dis- 
tinction between these sounds that such distinction is normally 
made, by any language that makes it, at the beginning of 
. words and there only. Thus Greek shows € and ‘ where other 
languages show y only,‘ and ’ for w, v- and av- for n, p- and ap- 
for m, A- and a)- for J, and possibly p- and ap- for r. And 
Armenian has a similar double representation for each. The 
fact that—with the exception of the isolated root tyeg which 
will be discussed below—no such distinction has showed itself 
in the middle of words is surely not without its significance. 
If Indo-European possessed a ‘spirant’ y, why should it not 
have occurred in all positions? And why should it not have 
become €in Greek? The old belief that -afm came from -aj6 
would then become perfectly natural. 

The foregoing reasons whether sufficient or not have caused 
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me to feel dissatisfied with the relation between phonetics and 
philology as inculcated by its latest exponents, and to feel doubts 
on the system of I.-E. phonology which they have drawn up in 
accordance therewith. I have no choice then but to attempt to 
find some better system which agrees with my own views of the 
extent to which philology depends on phonetics. 

I mentioned above the sharp distinction between the develop- 
ment of language before and after it began to be written, and 
observed that early written records may be taken to represent 
tolerably faithfully the contemporary spoken language. There 
is now another equally sharp distinction to be drawn which is 
of the very last importance for philology. 

Let us picture to ourselves a period when writing was 
unknown. Language would naturally undergo the usual pho- 
netic changes, an m, say, followed by an s would probably 
become » and so forth. 

Now in such a condition of things it is possible to suppose 
two sounds existing, formed with different muscular configura- 
tions and each representing a modification of two still more 
different sounds, which to the ear might be practically undis- 
tinguishable. What would be the result? The succeeding 
generation which would learn those sounds by ear alone (and 
never having had the consciousness of the two prior sounds) 
would make no distinction. From that time onwards those two 
sounds are philologically one. It follows that for philological 
purposes, the phonological system of a language not yet written 
down must consist solely of sounds which are readily dis- 
tinguishable by ear. Now let us pass to the introduction of 
writing. Here the conditions become widely different, for the 
ear is no longer the sole means of knowledge. We now have 
three possible categories of sounds. 1. Sounds distinguished in 
writing (because distinguished in production), but not dis- 
tinguishable by ear. 2. Sounds distinguished by ear but not 
distinguished in writing. 3. Sounds in which the evidence of 
ear and eye agree. 

In the first case an example might be imagined as follows: 
A Greek might produce a vowel intermediate between the a 
and ¢ positions, but conscious that he was intending to produce 
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a. To the hearer it might seem as if the vowel were so nearly 
e that he himself would reproduce it e. Now in the time anterior 
to writing that vowel and e would have fused, but when Greek 
No. 2 sees Greek No. 1 write it a and not e, he is conscious that 
some distinction is intended which he may preserve when repro- 
ducing it. Conversely in the second case identity of writing 
may tend, though very slowly in primitive epochs, to bring 
about identity of pronunciation. It is quite probable that in 
the early times of written Sanskrit a had three definite values 
corresponding to primitive a, e, 0, but the distinction was 
ignored in writing as not being strong enough to produce an 
addition to their already considerable alphabet. 

It will be remarked that while instances of the former class 
are in their nature rare and likely speedily to vanish (for one 
reason because a speaker when he comes to write down his 
words judges as much if not more by what he hears himself 
say,as by what he feels himself say) instances of the latter class 
are frequent in all languages, from the extreme poverty of most 
alphabetical systems. Moreover, until writing plays a large and 
important part, written identity rarely leads to spoken. 

We arrive then at the following principles: 


1, A phonological system for an unwritten language must 
consist of sounds readily distinguishable by ear. 


2. The first written expression of that system will preserve 
all those distinctions so far as is possible with the available 
means. 


5. THE INDO-EUROPEAN PHONOLOGICAL SYSTEM. 


This paper was only left in the roughest form, in two drafts, 
both belonging to an earlier date than the preceding essay, in which 
Mr Darbishire probably meant to embody them. 
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THE broadest distinction which exists among speech-sounds 
is between those that have duration and those which have not. 
These again may be further distinguished as those which must 
have duration, those which cannot have duration, and those 
which may or may not have it. 

Every musical note must have duration: hence in a certain 
sense all voiced sounds must have duration, but in many voiced 
sounds the element of voice is subordinate to the other charac- 
teristics, which therefore impart their character to the sound. 
On the other hand certain sounds consist sulely of voice: these 
must necessarily have duration. The test of such sounds is 
their becoming inaudible when breathed. 

The essential element of an explosive is a complete stoppage 
of the breath or voice current at some point in the passage. 
These sounds then are incapable of duration. It is true the 
stop may be held for any length of time; but this is not 
duration but cessation. All other sounds are capable of having 
their duration shortened until they may be classed as momen- 
tary, or of having it lengthened to any extent, as if they were 
pure voice sounds. 

The unit of speech is the syllable’, The second great 


1 [The following paragraphs may be one sound which bears a tonic accent. 
added here from what I think was the There are as many syllables as there 
earlier draft of this paper. ‘C.J are such sounds in the word or words 

‘The characteristic of a syllable in in question and no more. It stands 
spoken language is that it contains to reason that tonic accent here in- 
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division of spoken sounds is into those which are capable and 
those which are incapable of forming syllables. 

This classification is related to the preceding one as follows: 
No momentary sound can form a syllable. Any sound which 
has duration may form a syllable, but does not necessarily do 
so. This is shown by contraction. Sounds which are necessarily 
accompanied by duration always form a syllable. 


The following is therefore the scheme: 


Non-ayllable Sounds without duration 


forming Sounds capable of duration 


Syllable forming. 
Sounds of duration 


These are the divisions of sounds which are of the highest 
practical importance for the development of language, and it 
is therefore greatly to be desired that a terminology existed to 
express them. This is however not so, and the uncertainty 
and ambiguity of the existing terms has often been commented 
upon. The prevailing popular terminology describes ‘syllabic’ 
sounds as ‘vowels, non-syllabic as ‘consonants. This is in- 
convenient as giving no term for those sounds which can 
assume either function. To remedy this the terms ‘consonant : 
sonant’ are sometimes employed to express the difference in 
syllabic functions, and ‘consonant: vowel’ to express the 
difference in form—which is bad as it leaves ‘consonant’ am- 
biguous, and further misleads those who still use ‘sonant’ in 
the sense of ‘voiced.’ I propose therefore to confine the terms 
consonant and sonant to function as syllable-forming elements, 
to which use they are clearly adapted. For the other classes, 
the first or momentary class may be called ‘stops,’ and the third 
vowels. For the intermediate class I propose to adopt the term 


cludes all grades to the very weakest, such accent are consonants. Better 
and does not refer to that contrast of terms for these would therefore be 
accent which causes us to speak of an tonics and atonics, but the others are 
unaccented syllable. sanctioned by usage’. 

All sounds which do not in fact bear 


13—2 
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‘adsonants,’ which will reflect the fact that in function they 
may be either consonants or sonants. 

The Indo-European phonological system accordingly assumes 
the following shape. 


Breathed q k t p : gh kh th ph 


Stops Unaspirated Aspirated 

Voiced g 9 d Bb: gh jh dh bh Consonants 

Breathed = 8 

i) L{rumiu 
Adsonants <4 Voiced girnmiu short 
Pramas long 
aeoe short | Sonants 

Vowels } Voiced 14 aa long | 


This system includes all the I.-Eu. sounds which have 
as yet been shown to have an independent existence. There 
is no reason to add the sounds commonly written # and 
79 since they are not independent but appear only before 
gutturals, I have however included z, although doubtfully, as 
it has not been shown to exist except as a form of s before 
voiced consonants, It is therefore probable that z, if its existence 
may be taken as proved’, was at least of later date than the other 
adsonants. Of course this table is not theoretically complete : 
the list of stops (and possibly of vowels) may have to be 
enlarged as the facts work out. 

This classification is not based on phonetic but on philo- 
logical grounds, i.e. it does not correspond to or embrace the 
possibilities of speech, but is simply derived from the facts 
presented by the study of Indo-European. It does not how- 
ever conflict in any way with the results of phonetics. 

What’ then are we to conclude as to the* attempt to 
construct a class of sounds intermediate between explosives 
and adsonants, the so-called spirants, written y and w (or 7 and 


1 Thurneysen, Kuhn’s Ztschr. 80, necessary in order to bring either of 
p. 351. them into harmony with the preceding 

3 FWhat follows is now somewhat paper, which was written down later. 
fragmentary. It has been patched The only alternative was to re-write 
together from the two different drafts, the whole passage, and this I had no 
and a certain amount of omission was right todo. C.J 
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v) corresponding to ¢ and wu respectively [v. p. 188 sup.]? The 
distinction between y and 4 is said to be that y can never 
become a sonant. This [v. sup. ib.] is nothing more than 
an ex post facto distinction, destitute of all rational basis. It 
entirely leaves out of account the most important fact in 
connexion with the difference of treatment in Greek and 
Sanskrit which it professes to explain, viz. that this difference 
always shows itself when the sounds are initial (Skt. yasta-: 
wsta-, Greek ‘: &-). But in Skt. the supposed combination ay 
becomes ¢ (sété : xetraz) just like aj. 

It is therefore much more probable that the dis- 
tinction was a difference of beginning, the sound 
usually written 4 being really 3; with the gradual 
beginning (Sweet’s H), and the sound written y being 
4 with the clear beginning (Sweet’s A)’. These differ in 
that the first is formed by bringing the organs into position for 
the sound while breath is actually being emitted, the second by 
not allowing any breath to escape until the organs have taken 
up their position. 

From the explanation of sonant and consonant given above 
it is easy to see that Hg is most likely to pass into the prolonged- 
sonant 1, while Ag is essentially momentary and so is pre- 
vailingly consonantal. This explains why a root of the form 
Hzag would give in its weak form 19, while a root of the form 
Ases would become Ajgs. 

If this view is correct it will follow that after initial ¢ or d— 
which are formed in much the position of y—the consonantal 
will be more regular than the sonantal 2, and this is borne out 
by the fact that the past participle of a root tyeg is in Skt. 
tyaktdéds and in Gk. cerrds*. This account moreover forms a 
natural basis for explaining the difference which Greek preserves, 
The one sound began with an exspiration, which when the 
consonant was devoiced remained as the spiritus asper: the 
other was liable, through the tongue’s being too much raised, 
to let a slight d- be heard before the 4, whence ¢ by rule. 


1 EHaundbook of Phonetics §195. C.J tjag+t6s, which may perhaps be di- 
2 Possibly re-formed, on the model rectly represented by the Skt. form if 
of oéBoua, from *earros = I.-Eu. a became a in Skt. after j. 
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Now it is often a useful guiding principle to assume (for 
purposes of experiment) that sounds of a similar nature under- 
went analogous treatment, and the discovery of certain facts 
about one sound should lead us to look out for indications of a 
similar treatment of its fellows. 

Accordingly we should anticipate for initial sounds the 
following scheme : 


4 4 for -m om 
ik lv kor lm lp 
and we may hope to find them all discriminated in those 
languages which discriminate the first pair 
In a previous paper (on the Greek Spiritus Asper) I 
endeavoured to show that such a distinction .does exist for -y 
and |y, and that it is plainly preserved in Greek and Armenian, 
less clearly in Sanskrit. My exposition there was so far 
wrong that it adopted the prevailing distinction of 
“spirant” and “glide,” which I now believe to be 
baseless. 


[Here the ms. ends. From a few quite rough notes I 
conclude that Mr Darbishire was at one time inclined to 
think that some of the phenomena of prothesis in Greek (at 
least before J, 7, and m) were to be explained by this difference, 
and to assume that I.-Eu. lJ, 7, m with gradual beginning (his -{, 
-y, -m) became in Greek a)-, ap-, ap- respectively, but as I do 
not know whether he came to any decision on the point, the | 
reader will understand that it is mentioned here with all 
reserve. C.] 


6. THE SANSKRIT LIQUIDS. 


This paper was written out by Mr Darbishire no less than three 
tumes in three successive years (1891—3); the last version I know to 
have been written in the fortnight before his death. The reader may 
therefore feel confident that Mr Darlbishire had fmally accepted its 
principles after full consideration. The Preface, however, is taken 
from the second of the three verstons, as it had not yet been written 
for the third. 

The editorial notes marked with T. are by Mr F. W. Thomas, 
those with C. by the editor. 
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THE SANSKRIT LIQUIDS. 


PREFACE. 


THE term liquids is conveniently used to denote the sounds 
t and r, which, although of very ditferent formation, are closely 
connected and exercise a curious influence over each other in 
most Indo-European Languages. 

The history of these sounds has not been satisfactorily traced 
in any of these languages, and accordingly there has been little 
scope for deducing the primitive state of things. The reason 
has partly been that Sanskrit—which in general is our main- 
stay for consonantal sounds—appears to show the wildest 
confusion in dealing with these particular consonants, while 
Armenian, which with its full system of liquids should be a good 
guide, has as yet offered too few words of certain etymology 
to throw much light behind. It has therefore been the usual 
practice to assume that Indo-European possessed two liquids 
1 and r, which were dental in articulation, and two liquid sonants 


corresponding, I and 7,—that the European languages and 


Armenian reflect this difference faithfully—and that Sanskrit 
is quite irregular’, but with a preponderating number of its 
l’s corresponding to I.-Eu. J. 


1 No explanation of this irregularity cated roots (Grds. 1. § 282). It will be 
is forthcoming. Brugmann hazards necessary to mention this hypothesis 
only one conjecture ;—that confusion below. The variation in Sanskrit he 
arose in Indo-European times from is compelled simply to record. Ib. 
dissimilation in the case of redupli- § 254. 
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It seemed therefore worth while to attempt to bring some 
order into the facts presented by Sanskrit, and as any regularity 
that existed might most naturally be expected in Vedic, my 
attention is primarily directed thereto. But, as the Vedic 
remains which have come down to us naturally do not contain 
a full list of all the words in the language, it seemed useful and 
interesting to add in each case a few post-Vedic words which 
obeyed the rule for Vedic. 

Having reached this point I am aware that my proper 
course in accordance with the most approved models would be 
to plunge at once into lists of examples, but as it is not 
necessary that an exposition of results should follow the exact 
order in which those results were arrived at (and as, moreover, 
such a course is rather a tax on the reader’s patience), I intend 
to begin by narrating what appears to have been the succession 
of events in the development of the language, with a statement 
of the effects which they produce in Vedic Sanskrit. Then 
shall follow a statement of the rules which express those effects, 
each accompanied by a complete list of examples. All the 
words in Vedic Sanskrit which contain / and do not fall under 
one of tle rules shall next be discussed, and then those words 
which conflict with the rules in other ways. 


CHAPTER I. 


NARRATIVE. 


WE suppose then that Indo-European had two distinct 
liquids which in accordance with the received practice may 
conveniently be denoted by / and r._ There is reason to believe 
that both were dental in articulation, and that they were 
adsonants, that is they could be either sonantal or consonantal 
in function. 

It is convenient to adopt the usual notation and distinguish 
the cases of function as sonants as /, r—the cases of consonantal 
function as /, r. It is necessary however even at the cost of 
repetition to emphasize that these two sets, /, y, as against {, r, 
are phonetically different, and to speak of /, r as including them 
both is simply equal to saying that, as sonant and consonant 
are always interchanging, it is convenient to have some general 
character for both :—if.the signs / and r disguise the fact that 
there were always four phonetically distinct sounds, they are 
misleading. 

It is further necessary to repeat that, when /], r preceded 
another sonant, a transitional sound was heard which nearly 
resembled ¢, r, but differed in being a glide only. We write 
accordingly, not -Jlo- -ryi-, but -f'0- -r’1-. 

The subject which has now to be considered is: what was 
the history of these four sounds between the period of Indo- 
European unity (which as a working hypothesis may be 
accepted for the present) and the state of the language which 
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is known as ‘classical’ Sanskrit. For the sake of clearness a 
succinct dogmatic account of the conclusions which we believe 
justified will first be given, and then shall follow the facts on 
which those conclusions rest. 

At the time when the Asiatic contingent of the I.-Eu. family 
had reached a position which may be conjecturally placed east 
of the Caspian and north-east of the present Persia, they still 
retained the system {, /, J, J'; r,r,7, 7’, intact. About this time 
they divided into two bodies, one of which proceeded south- 
east and ultimately reached India, while the other kept a 
southerly and westerly direction, and became the Zend and 
Armenian branches respectively. (It is also possible that the 
separation of the Armenian branch was prior to that of the 
other two.) 


I. We may distinguish then, as the earliest Sanskrit 
period, that in which the I.-Eu. system of liquids remained 
unaltered. There probably remained with this the vowel-triad 
a, e, o, and the labial affection of the velar gutturals, before 
all except palatalising vowels. 


II. The second period is marked by a transition of the 
liquid-group from the dental to the lingual position, and this 
change was uniformly carried out in the case of those which 
had sonantal function: but for the consonants the change was 
prevented under certain conditions which will be given im- 
mediately. Instead then of 


LLEfinnt 4, 
we get 
l, ], 1, 1, }! : r, x, yr, r, r, 


where the letters in darker type indicate sounds which have 
lost their original phonetic value. 

This process undoubtedly commenced immediately after 
the first period. The conditions under which / and y remained 
(i.e. retained their dental position) were as follows :— 


1. Two liquids in the same word retained each other in the 
dental position. 
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(That this statement may possibly be too wide will be 
explained below.) 


2. A labializing velar, a labial explosive or m, retained / in 
the dental position, when in the same syllable with it’. 


3. <A labial explosive immediately preceded by r causes it 
to remain dental. 
(This is only highly probable ; see p. 238 ff.) 


III. In the third period must be placed the origin of the 
class of lingual explosives. This may possibly have begun 
during the second period, but is logically subsequent to it, as is 
shown by the constantly increasing number of linguals which 
are due to the influence of the lingual r during the time of 
which we have actual knowledge. This third period is however 
of importance as including the genesis of certain linguals 
which may possibly be the oldest of the class: these arose 
whenever an { which had been retained during the last period 
under the conditions there mentioned happened also to precede 
immediately a dental consonant: in such a case the / vanished 
and the dental was replaced by the corresponding lingual 
(Fortunatov’s Law’). 


IV. At the commencement of the fourth period we have 
the following state of things. (The letters in darker type still 
have the same meaning; the Indo-European scheme is given 
first for clearness, and the figures refer to the above rules for 
the second period.) 


Indo-European l Lie ra nr yr 
o-—, 7 —“—— 
Sanskrit | Pie eee Coe te be rh, 8) 1,5, 3 


(1) (2) (1) (8) 


Now at or before this time, the three pairs of sonants, viz. : 
ly; 1; } ¢, had approached each other so closely that the 
distinction between each pair was no longer of practical 
importance to the ear. This was moreover the time at which 


1 [By ‘in the same syllable’ Mr single sonant, see p. 222 and ef. 220 
Darbishire means simply that the (as to nilaprjfa-), inf. C.J 
sounds are at furthest separated by a 2 [Bezz. Beitr. 6.215. C.J 
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the Rig-veda was first committed to writing’, and these three 
pairs of sounds were accordingly represented alike—the first 
by r, the second by ir (ar), the third by ir (ur). Now regard 
the consonants: it is natural (not necessary) to suppose that 
as ] and f approached each other, so would ] and y. If then 
their history had been otherwise identical, we might have 
expected to find one sign r for the consonants, just as we have 
one sign r for the sonants. As a matter of fact however there 
was a strongly defined distinction—the outcome of different 
phonetic environment—which opposed /, yr (dentals) to ], r 
(linguals). It was this distinction accordingly,—not that be- 
tween divided and central, which had become unimportant—that 
was represented in writing, and while the consonantal sign r, 
corresponding to the lingual sonant 7, was used for the two 
linguals ] and y, the other sign / was reserved for the two 
dentals / and yr. 

The Indian grammarians therefore, who classify | as dental 
and 7 as lingual, are in full accordance with this hypothesis, 
and all attempts to see in the Vedic / and r the representatives 
of Indo-European {/ and r have necessarily failed. 

But the Vedic poems, even narrowed to the Rig-Veda, are’ 
not the composition of a single generation, and there is ample 
room to distinguish phonological changes even within their 
limits. 

V. Thus we may call the period covered by the Vedic 
hymns a fifth period. Its characteristics are the breaking up 
of the above simple liquid system—l, r, r in the above positions 
—by the influence of analogy. That this was inevitable will 
at once be seen. By this time the changes in the gutturals 
had taken place; probably then k, g &c. had lost their labial 
affection; at all events there was no clear reason why they 
should be associated with /; and similarly with the labials, 
On the other hand 7 was the common weak form for both, and 


1 [The date of the earliest Indian _ ber, Jnd. Lit. (trans.), pp. 10, 13, &c., 
writing is a question on which widely Burnell, South Indian Palaeography, 
different views have been held: ef. Schréder, Indiens Literatur, pp. 437 
Max Miiller, Hist. Sk. Lit., pp.4978qq., sqq., Cust, Linguistic and Oriental 
Goldstiicker, Panini, pp. 13 sqq., We- Essays, 1. pp. 27 sqq. and reff. T.J 
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hence it is not surprising that the relation al: r lost ground in 
favour of the more frequent, and apparently more natural, ar : r. 
These and similar phenomena will be discussed in greater 
detail below. 


VI. It is convenient to make a sixth period to include 
later Sansknt, although this is not usually regarded as the 
direct descendant of the Vedic dialect, the strongest reason 
being that 7 occurs more frequently in classical Sanskrit than 
it does in Vedic, and that in the majority of these occurrences 
it corresponds to European |; whereas if the two liquids had 
passed through a stage when / and r were fused, it would be 
unlikely that they should be differentiated in just this way. 
The question may be left for the present. 


CHAPTER II. 
REASONS ON WHICH THE ABOVE NARRATIVE RESTS. 


THE controversial points in the above summary have now to 
be examined in detail. As much of the argument is necessarily 
from facts to theory, and therefore against the chronological 
order, it 1s impossible to take the several periods precisely in 
the order given. 

The arrangement will be as follows: First, the reasons for 
the statements concerning the First Period will be given. 
Next such of the facts from the Rig Veda as support the laws 
laid down for the Second Period, although of course these facts 
belong to Period IV. Then shall follow an examination of the 
grounds for placing Fortunatov’s Law in the Third Period. Next 
the irregularities which make their appearance during the R. V. 
epoch shall be discussed and classified, and finally any con- 
clusions that can be drawn to guide us through the maze of 
Z and r in the Sixth Period shall receive attention. 


§1. Tue First PERIop. 


Briefly the reasons for taking perhaps a little unusual view 
of the relation of the Asiatic languages are these. Dr Hirt’s 
paper on Die Urheimat der Indogermanen, I. F. 1. pp. 464 sqq., 
seems an almost conclusive proof that the home of the language 
is to be found, if anywhere, on the shores of the Baltic. Now 
hitherto the question of the relationship of Armenian to the 


D. P. 14 
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other groups has been a matter of doubt, so far as it has been 
brought into account at all. But if the original home is to be 
sought near the Baltic, it is absolutely impossible to suppose 
that so small and isolated a contingent could have made its way 
thence, alone, to the position in which we find it. Asit is more- 
over highly improbable that it could have crossed the Caucasus, 
which even to-day is passable only in two places—it becomes 
almost necessary to assume that they passed east of the Caspian. 
The question is of course complicated by our ignorance of the 
dimensions of that variable basin at that time; but it was 
probably more extensive than at present, which would render 
the route between it and the Caucasus (one of the two above 
referred to) impracticable. If then the Armenians traversed 
Eastern Europe and passed north and east of the Caspian, the 
probability is enormous that they did so as part of the Asiatic 
contingent. 

The view which makes Armenian an earlier offshoot from 
the clan which afterwards subdivided into the Iranian and 
Indian branches, although above admitted as possible, is prob- 
ably wrong for these reasons: the geographical position of 
Armenian and Persian is against it; for the latter lies between 
Armenian and the probable line of march of the whole body. 
Unless therefore we assume a prolonged sojourn in Turkestan, 
after which the Armenians and Iranians broke off at successive 
intervals to march in the same direction, the theory is unten- 
able. Simpler is it surely to suppose that the body divided 
into two parts, one continuing its south-easterly course towards 
India, the other turning more to the west, its most energetic 
vanguard penetrating as far as Armenia, while the bulk of it 
settled down in Persia. Again, the reasons for the above view 
are insufficient ; they are chiefly the facts that Zend and San- 
skrit both agree in obscuring a, ¢, 0 to a, and agree in replacing 
Lby r; whereas Armenian in both cases agrees with the languages 
of Europe. But if this were to guide us, we ought to say that 
Zend had separated from Sanskrit while Armenian was still 
joined with it ; for Sanskrit has preserved more of the distinction - 
between e and o, and much more of that between r and J, than 
has Zend. On the other hand, there is no reason for surprise 
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that Zend has gone further than Sanskrit on the same path, if 
we remember the difference of date at which we begin to know 
them, and it is no more necessary to assume a unity to account 
for agreement in such changes as the above than it is to assume 
a Graeco-Sanskrit unity to account for their agreement in repre- 
senting » by d. They were kindred by descent ; why should not 
their inherited tendencies be similar? They were both ener- 
vated by similar climates; why should not their languages 
change in the same direction? Lastly, an ‘ efficient cause ’ for 
the view challenged is easily found. Older writers believed 
Armenian to be a mere Persian dialect: they have been proved 
to be wrong: therefore there never was an Armeno-Iranian 
identity ! 

Another assertion which may perhaps be thought rash is 
that the velars retained their labial affection at this period. 
This is not of enough importance one way or another to my 
subject to need a full defence, but two points may be adduced 
which render it probable. One is that, as will be shown, the 
effect of a labialized velar—by which is meant one that becomes 
a Skt. guttural—is identical with that of a labial in retaining / 
as dental, and this is naturally to be ascribed to their common 
characteristic of labialism. This effect is not produced by a 
velar which becomes a Skt. palatal, whence the inference that 
at this period q, g, &c. had become k*, g*, &c. before a, 0, u, 
vowels, &c., but k’, g’, &c., before e, 3, a—which after all is not 
so improbable (Brugmann, (rds. 1., § 445 contra). 

The other point which complements this is: Armenian k* 
represents I.-E. g under certain conditions— represents q before 
palatalising vowels. k' also represents I.-E. sy. [Armen. s 
represents I.-E. k and s.] This points to 


I.-E, q sy E F) 
a | | | 
k’ ks su just as x x? 
| | [ P| 
c’ x" x? 8 8 
| —— 
¢ k 


The change of the palatal guttural is parallel, but not other- 
wise important. The point is that the velar guttural has retained 


14—2 
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the rounding affection before rounding vowels and lost it before 
palatalising vowels. After what has been said above it will be 
clear that such a correspondence need not imply that the two 
languages suffered this before separation, but since independent 
arguments show that at a period not very far anterior to the 
composition of the R. V., Sanskrit (a) retained both liquids, (5) 
retained a, e, 0, (c) retained the labial affection of the velars 
before rounding vowels, (d) lost it before palatal ditto, and that 
all these characteristics are also found in Armenian, we may 
assume with confidence that they were characteristics of the 
common period. 

But, it will be said, it is nothing new to suppose that 
Sanskrit and Armenian can be traced back to a common period, 
and nothing except the geographical argument has yet been 
adduced to show that the separation of Iranian and Indian did 
not take place later, as is generally assumed. This is true; but 
the first point is to decide what were the common possessions 
of Sanskrit and Armenian. These we now see to be 


1. a, e, o vowels 
2. Jl, r liquids 


3. labial rounding of velars before rounding vowels, prob- 
ably becoming more and more separate from the explosive pre- 
paratory to loss in Skt. and identity with y in Arm. 


4. loss of labial rounding of velars (or substitution of palatal 
glide) before e 1 vowels. 


It follows that on any assumption these must also have been 
characteristics of the same period of Zend—if it be allowable to 
use the three names in speaking of their common existence— 
and the question is whether the separation when it did take 
place was into Armenian on the one hand and Indo-Iranian on 
the other, or into Armenian and Iranian on the one hand, and 
Indian on the other. 

The first of these views was put forward by Hiibschmann in 
1883, when he published the first part of his Armentsche Studien. 
That a brilliant and conclusive demonstration of an original - 
and important view may occasionally be driven to prove too 
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much is no discredit to the discoverer, and possibly Hiibschmann 
may have modified his views in the light of subsequent investiga- 
tions. Heshowson p. 82 that the Indian and Iranian languages 
agree In 

(1) a for a, e@, 0. 

a@ for G, @, 0. 
(2) a@ for sonant nasal. 
(3) r for 7 and J. 


(4) § for s after z, u, k, r: 
while Armenian has 
(1) [the vowels distinguished ]. 


(2) an: a for sonant nasal. 


(3) U~ for 0. 
rr for r. 


(4) s not changed to s in any certain example. 


Now it is a well known principle that mere similar phonetic 
developments do not prove a common period of history for the 
languages in which they are found; they may be the outcome 
of similar tendencies, not of original unity. As regards the 
obscuring of the original three vowels into a, that has also been 
done by Gothic’, and therefore is not a sufficiently peculiar 
change to necessitate unity for those languages in which it 
happened. So also for the representation of the sonant nasal. 
On the other hand, if our rules are established, the assumption 
that Skt. like Zend confused 7 and { is disproved. In any case 
the analogy sought is more graphic than real; for Sanskrit r 
was a lingual; Zend r was not. 

As then Indian and Iranian had separated before the former 
transferred y to the lingual position, and as our rules show that 
when Indian transferred r to the lingual position r and / were 
both still existing, it follows that the process of assimilating 
r and / into one sound belongs to the separate existence of the 
Iranian branch. 


1 [But v. Brugm. Gr. 1. § 67, pp. 57—60. T.J 
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Again, those other processes which are referred to the 
common life of the Indo-Iranians are equally inconclusive. For 
example the separation of the velar gutturals into two groups 
by the following vowel quality (Grundriss 1. § 445). This has 
been shown above to have been common to Armenian and 
therefore belongs to the period of union. Brugmann says 
“all further changes belong to the separate languages of the 
(Aryan) family.” Naturally, if the fusion of the vowels be- 
longed to their independent stages. 

Further, a careful weighing of the points of difference which 
Hiibschmann exhibits between the Armenian and Iranian 
languages, although more than sufficient to prove the absolute 
necessity of recognising Armenian as the result of a long 
independence, does not prove that Armenian and Iranian never 
formed one group, but rather the reverse. 

For it will be noticed that some of the Zend characteristics 
represent a process which Armenian has carried further, as 
when the breathed explosives become spirants before conso- 
nants in Zend and disappear in Armenian. Then it is only 
necessary to remember the date at which our acquaintance 
with Zend and Armenian respectively begins to see that there 
is ample room for ascribing changes, like the fusion of mediae 
and med. aspiratae, and others, to their independent existence. 

To establish a constructive proof of the converse proposition 
is not so easy: the test is, which hypothesis yields the best 
results when worked on. It cannot be said that the Indo- 
Iranian theory has yielded much fruit as yet. On the other 
side the following coincidences may be pointed out. 


1. J.-E. sy becomes sv in Sanskrit: Armenian k‘ we have 
seen to represent yy, Zend shows yw 1.e. yy. 


2. I.-E. ty- becomes tv- in Sanskrit: Armenian k° (= yy- 
= Oy = ty); Zend shows Sw. 

The only certain example from Armenian is k‘o “thy” 
(Hiibschm. no. 293): in k‘ai- (no. 289) we may have k‘ =q, 
although it is certainly probable that gtur- has become tyr-. 
The change of ¢ to the spirant @ has been mentioned above: 
here the % changes it to y. 
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3. The palatal & becomes s, the dental sibilant, both in 
Armenian and in Zend: in Skt. it becomes the palatal sibilant 
¢. In all probability this change had begun during the com- 
mon period of all three languages and hence & is distinct from 
q before ¢ in all three languages. It is probable that & had 
become y &c., then Armeno-Iranian developed further together 
and so both reached s, while Skt. only reached ¢—or ¢ may have 
been reached in the common period". 


4, I.-E. sk and ks are clearly distinguished in Skt., the 
former becoming ch (cch) the latter kg. On the other hand we 
find in Zend s for sk but & for ks, and in Armenian for both 
alike ¢. That L-E. ks became Skt. 8 and thence ks (Brugm. 
Grrds. 1.§ 401) is entirely improbable (dvekg: is probably analogical 
to the 3d sg. dvesti which would be the resulting form of *dyeik-ti 
as well as of dyeqs-ti). That Zend s is only a pis aller for sk is 
shown by the variant p in the Avesta (Grds. 1. §397). Here 
again in fact we have a clear case of common development in 
Armeno-Iranian. 


sk becomes sy — sy > 83 
ks »” Xs > x8 > 38, 


the last stage being carried through only by Armenian, while 
Zend still conserves a lingering sense of difference. 


5. I.-E. gh, kh, th, and ph become the breathed aspirates in 
Sanskrit: in Zend they become the spirants a, 3, f, exactly as 
do the breathed explosives: in Armenian they vanish, exactly 
as do the breathed explosives, except in one instance -szal- 
= skhalima (Hiibschm. no. 252), where the spirant which was 
postulated above as preceding disappearance is retained en 
évidence by the s. Therefore we can now assert both that the 
breathed aspirates developed together in Zd. and Arm., and 
also that the breathed explosives developed together. 

These may serve as samples of what results may be expected 
from working on the hypothesis of an Armeno-Iranian period, 


1 [Fick, as Mr Darbishire was of course aware, ascribes it to the original 
Indo-European. T.J 
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which be it remembered is also favoured by the geographical 
argument. For proving community of development minute 
correspondences are of far more weight (because less likely to 
result from broad general laws) than larger points of resemblance; 
it is less likely, eg., that two languages should independently 
develope sy to yy, than that two should independently reduce 
a, ée,o,toa. And this brings us in conclusion to Hiibschmann’s 
fourth distinction between Armenian and Indo-Iranian, that s 
does not become § after 7, u, k, r, in the former and does in the 
latter, which would be a more or less minute correspondence of 
the sort. On this there are two remarks to be made—our 
analysis of sk and ks shows that & did palatalise s in Armenian 
also—and the equations of p‘o with Skt. pamsu- and gigser with 
Lat. hert (Trans. Camb. Phil. Soc. 11. 102 [p. 46 sup.]) are 
tolerably satisfactory. It is likely then that this palatalising 
of s began under certain conditions in the common epoch and 
only became the general law in the separate existences of Zend 
and Skt. respectively. 


§ 2. THE SECOND PERIOD. 


In the description of this period it was asserted that 


1. Two liquids in the same word retained each other in 
the dental position. 


2. <A labialising velar, a labial explosive, or m retained 
{ in the dental position—when in the same syllable with it. 


3. A labial explosive immediately preceded by y retained 
it also in the dental position. | 

Subsequently it was asserted that in all other cases both 
liquids became lingual and that in the Rig-Veda the signs 
ry and J were so apportioned that r represented the lingual 
sounds and / the dental. 


Therefore 


Every word in the Rig-Veda which shows J should come 
under one of the following heads. 
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A. It may contain another J, in which case either | may 
represent I.-E. r or f. 


B. There may be &, kh, g, gh in the same syllable, in which 
case the / =I.-E. {. 


C. There may be p, ph, b, bh, m in the same syllable, in 
which case the /=I.-E. ¢. 


D. The J may be immediately followed by a labial ex- 
plosive, in which case it may either = I.-E. yz, or fall under C. 


A. Rig-Veda words containing 1, accompamed by l. 


The examples are : 


alala calacala- langala- salalika- 
uliikhala-  talvila- lalama- salila- 
kilala- nilalohita- calmali- [kalmalz-] 


to which may be added jathala-, patala-, las-. 


Of course the very form of these words brings them in 
evidence to prove the rule; but it is advisable to add a few 
comments on the etymology of each. 


alala (in alalabhavat-) is simply a cry or ejaculation; but on 
comparing Greek dAadalo, éredifw, oAcrvtw, and Latin ululo 
it seems probable that some such onomatopoeic reduplication 
existed in I.-E: Compare also later Skt. wlulw-. 


ulikhala-: Grassmann’s analysis of this word, which means 
‘a mortar, into uru- ‘wide’ and khala- ‘a threshing-floor’ can 
hardly be called convincing. If however this be the true 
derivation, it is interesting to compare it with uruloka-, which 
should be *ululoka-. The latter, the correct form, is however 
not found, either because wuru-loka- was always mentally 
identified with the other compounds of uru- so as to take the 
same form (whereas ulikhala- had quite lost all sense-connexion 
with wru-) or because it was a fresh compound of uru- and loka- 
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belonging to a later epoch. The latter explanation is rendered 
probable by the fact that wru-loka- is only found in Bk. x. 


kilala-. This form would appear to come from a root qa*4l-, 
and a root of exactly this outward appearance will be assumed 
to exist below (p. 219 infra). Nosense-connexion with this word, 
which means ‘a sweet drink,’ is however possible, while the 
Greek «ipynt offers an obvious parallel. We may then assume 
a root ga*4r- to acconnt for both and suppose that in Greek the 
velar lost its labial affection. As for the -dla in kilala-,a word 
ala does exist meaning ‘poison’: its older sense may have been 
simply ‘drink,’ with a development like that of poison from 
potionem, and of wenénum (see Skutsch De nomiubus Latinis 
suffiat -no- ope formatis, diss. 1890). It is, however, contrary to 
the genius of the I.-E. languages to prefix a root’ to a word 
already formed, so as to modify its sense, and we shall see that 
dla- probably meant ‘poison’ from the first. We therefore 
analyse kilala- as qir-é-lo--—é being the suffix so commonly 
found affixed to the weak form of verbal roots. 


A few words on «ipynut. The difficulty of the verb-formations 
oxlounpt, wiry, Kipynut, widvapar (G. Meyer Gr. Gr.* § 4972; 
Brugmann Gr. Gr." p. 156) is well known. The explanation 
offered by Moulton (Class. Rev. Vol. 1. p. 45 6—cf. Brugmann 
l. c. p. 236, Per Persson Zur Wurzelerweiterung &c. p. 176) that 


oxidynut belongs to a root sq[h]aid, sghid, whence scindo cyifw, 
but oxcdavvups toa  sghed, and that the other verbs were 
formed analogically (Per Persson analyses the roots differently, 
but agrees in principle), is the only account which possesses any 
plausibility. But «épynue and oxidynue may be placed on an 
equal footing, and this gives a great increase of probability to 
the explanation. For, in the first place, active forms of 
oxiivapat are not found; but only oxidvaro, cxidvacbe, 
oxidvacOat, xidvarat in Homer, while the regular Homeric 
parts of xipynus, mitynuce are xipvas élxipva witva &e. If then 
we account for xipynus we can easily explain the less common 


1 FBut kildla- may conceivably 4 [Cf. also §§ 29, 59. T.J 
stand for *kila-dla-. T.J 
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but similar forms of wérvnus, just as by accounting for cxidvapat 
we explain the less common but similar forms of ariAvapat. 


Thus 


oxédacey (P 649) : wéXacey (A 123) =cxidvarar (7 130) : 
-widvarat (€ 44) 


xépaccev (¥y 390) : réracaav (A 480) = élxipva (7 182) : 
wirva (® 7). 


kepavyupe and oxedavyups may be regarded as formed from 
stems «ep-ac- and oxed-ao- respectively. The root of the 
former is shown to be ker- by the ¢ in Skt. grindti. The other 
root gagr- whence xipynust is also found in «arpés, in Latin 
caerymonia and probably sincerus. The sense of these words 
shows that the distinction between «ipynye and piryrupe given 
by Lid. and Scott s. v. <paoius—that «ipynus means chemical, 
as opposed to mechanical, mixture—is incorrect. The sense 
present in «ipynus is that of ‘mixing in due proportion’ and 
hence it suits with the sense of xaupos ‘due season, Kxaiptos 
‘seasonable, catri-monia ‘due rites’ &c. So also for the sense 
of kilala-. 


calacala- ‘tottering’ is obviously a reduplicated formation 
from the root car-, of which the I.-E. form was qge{-. The 
doubled / is therefore as regular as the r in car-’. 


tulvla- ‘fruitful’ does not at first sight bear any mark of 
being a true I.-E. word. Perhaps the closest sense-parallel is 
taruna- ‘newly sprouted,’ and, if so, the root may be ta*l, which 
Fick Worterb.‘ 1. p. 440 gives for rnAvyeros araXos, Lith. at-toes 
&c. In this case it is clear that we have in felvila- the root- 
form tal-. Still the formative suffixes remain difficult. 

An alternative derivation from the root tel- of Latin tellus, 
O. Bulg. tlo, O. H. G. dal, is inferior. 


nilalohita-, a Dvandva compound meaning ‘dark blue and 
red.’ It 1s of peculiar interest as giving a clue to much of what 
took place in our fifth Period. It may be analysed into two 


1 Ecaracard-, however, occurs, cf. Grassm. s.v. Cf. p. 261 inf. T7'.J 
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simple adjectives, the first ntla- = ni-lo- from the root net (see 
below), the second as rohita-, the common Vedic derivative of the 
widespread [.-E. root reydh-. The compound therefore re- 
presents an original niloreydhato- which must have been formed 
while { and r were still dental. Then both remained when 
other liquids became linguals, and we get Vedic nilalohita-. 
But as no compound is more liable to decomposition than a 
Dvandva, we also get nila- and lohtta- used independently. 
It is true that we find nilalohtta only in Bk. x.: but this is 
probably accidental: nilavat occurs in the earlier books, and 
also nilaprstha- (which itself would retain the J by C infra); 
so nila- must almost certainly have been decompounded and 
probably from nilalohita—compare the A. V. passage quoted by 
Grassmann “nilam asya udaram lolitam prstham” (Xv. 1. 7). 

From this it is not an illegitimate conclusion that there 
may be similar cases of words containing | by decomposition, of 
which no apparent explanation exists, through the loss of the 
compounds which produced them. 


The etymology of nila :— 


No very accurate parallel to this word has yet been adduced. 
It is possible we should recognize a root nej- meaning ‘dark,’ of 
which we have possible extensions in neq-d- (cf. Per Persson 
op. cit. p. 35 ff.), whence Gk. 6-vesd-os, Goth. naiteins, Germ. 
Neid—and in ni-g- (ibid. p. 15 ff.), whence nig-rd-s, Latin niger. 
The simple root gives Skt. nila- ‘dark, dark-blue’ for *nira- 
= ni-lo-, as explained above, also nira- (not R.V.) meaning 
“(dark-blue) water” from ni-fo- or ni-ro-. We have lastly a 
possible derivative in vevds ‘fresh-ploughed land,’ which may 
easily stand for veeros = neq-yd-s. 


*,* Of course the ordinary derivation of ves as ney-jo-, 
from veros ‘new, is phonetically accurate. The only difficulty 
is the accent, which in derivatives with -go- would seem to have 
becn on the root (cf. névyas)}. The dark colour of new-ploughed 
land is conspicuous: compare 


1 Perhaps this is the reason which but he refers to a root nej ‘nieder’ 
makes Fick also postulate nej- yo-, (Etym. Wort.‘ p. 500). 
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tot d¢ orpéyackoy av’ Sypous 
iéuevot veroto Babeins rérXcov ixécOat, 
\ 


7 Sé peraiver Srricbev. 
> 546. 


largala- ‘a plough’ is a word of quite uncertain etymology, 
and one on which it is scarcely possible even to hazard a 
guess. 


lalama- fem. lalami ‘with a bright spot on the brow’ is a 
most curious word. It appears to be reduplicated from a root 
which may either be restored as /a*m,in which case cognates 
appear to be wanting, or as yu*m, and so connected with 
é-papas’. 

calmals- ‘a kind of tree.’ A probable derivation is hardly 
to be found. Grassmann proposes to compare carman-, which is 
not impossible. Latin célo, again, might be referred to, but 
without much result. It must always be remembered that it is 
precisely in the names of such natural objects that we are likely 
to find non-Indo-European words. 


salalika- ‘roaming about.’ Undoubtedly a derivative of 
the root sef- ‘to move’: for the formation Grassmann well com- 
pares jagarika-. 

The two suffixes -ru- and -qgo- were added to set in the 
thematic form, and we get slelloriigo-, which regularly gives 
salaluka-. 

salila- ‘flowing’ comes from se{-a-{o-, and accordingly is from 
the same root sel by means of the suffix -{o-. 

It should be noted that the two roots ser- and se{- (ef. 
Trans. Camb. Phil. Soc. m1. p. 92 [p. 35 sup.]) are nearly 
identical in sense, and that by our rule as at present formulated 
either root would account for these two words last discussed. 

The three words jathala-, patala- and las- have lost one l 
owing to the changes of Period III. They will therefore be 
reserved for discussion under Fortunatov’s Law. 


ADDENDUM. kalmali- should have been included, although 
not R.V., on account of kalmaltkin-, which appears to be a 


1 [But of. lalata- ‘forehead.’ T.J 
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derivative. The root is ga*/ (see below on kalya-), and of 
course the second { may be either / or r (suffix {1 or r+). 

The result of this etymological discussion is: three words 
alala-, calacala-, and tilvila- probably contain two original {s; 
four more—uwlikhala-, kilala-, nilalohtta-, and salalika- are 
shown to contain one I.-E. y, the other being either y or {: in 
salila- each may be either { or r, while from the remaining 
three—lavigala-, lalama-, galmali—no positive result can be 
attained. There is then no necessity to assume for any word 
that J.-E. r +7 becomes Vedic { + , so that our first rule supra 
may be narrowed as follows: 


J. “J.-E. {in the same word with another liquid (7 or {) 
retained that liquid in the dental position and was itself so 
retained.” 


B. Words in R.V. in which | is preceded or followed by a 
guttural an the same syllable. 


a. With U probably radical. 


alakam kalya- kulya- phaliga- 
alikta- kala- kloga- phalgu- 
ulika- kilasa- khala- laksa- 
ulka- kilbisa- khalu- loka- 
kalaga- kula- khilya- vyalkaca- 
kala- kulaya- galda- vlag- 
kalt- kulica- gla- culka- 
kalp- kulpha- -plaka- ¢loka- 


and their compounds or derivatives. 


b. With U probably or possibly suffixal. 


kila- khargala- puskala- 
kiila- khela- -mangala- 
khrgala- dacangula- mudgala- 


to which may be added Jdjigala- (supra). 
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c. The following examples given by Fortunatov of his law 
show J.-E. / retained by the guttural but afterwards vanishing 
before a dental. How far they are trustworthy will be dis- 
cussed below p. 242 ff. 


kana- kina- kunda- ghat 
kandu- kuthura- . khodu- 
khad- kunt- ghata- 


It remains to consider how far / in these words can be seen 
to represent I.-E. {. 


(a) alakam ‘in vain. This probably represents I.-E. 
n-log-o-m and cuntains a root feq which possibly appears as 
leqg-s in laksa- ‘a mark, sign.’ Its sense will be ‘to cling to’ 
so that alakam is literally ‘without consequence.’ Cognates 
are not easy to see. Possibly Gk. Aomés ‘skin, bark’ is ‘that 
which clings’; AXezrds ‘a limpet’ from clinging to rocks. It is 
probable then that the sense of ‘skinning’ in Aé7rm is secondary, 
but the derivation is by no means a convincing one. See 
anfra under laksa-. 


alakta- ‘smeared with poison’ is of interest and import- 
ance because like nilalohita- it illustrates how irregularities 
arise. The word @la- ‘poison’ would clearly have no justifi- 
cation for its / whatever the derivation, but it happens to 
occur in R.V. only in this compound, where the & at once 
explains it. 

The latter half of the compound of course contains the 
root ng- ‘to smear, which appears in Lat. unguo &c. 

The first element, ala-, may contain the suffix lo-, in which 
case the root would hardly be identified. It is better then to 
analyse 0{-o- or 6{-a- and refer it to the root of- ‘destroy,’ which 
appears in dAAupe &. and belongs to the o or 6 scale (Hiibschm. 
Idg. Vocalsysten. p. 176). 


ultika- ‘owl’ cf. cugulika-. 

On comparing Latin wula, O.H.G. dwila, it is clear that the 
lis probably for I-E. {. The root is probably uf- ‘to cry, and 
so as applied to the owl will belong to the class of ‘ descriptive’ 
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names (see Fox and Wolf p. 91). Greek odAoAvew cannot be 
compared with safety. 


ulkd@ ‘radiance’ undoubtedly goes with varcas, so that 
ulka = ulga@, varcas = yelges-. 

See Fick Wort.‘ 1. p. 183, who adds reAyavos = Vulcanus, 
rEKT@OP, Hrextpov and aPrak> Aapmpas Kurpio. Of these 
the last only—the quotation is from Hesychius—is plausible. 
A much more probable Greek equivalent is however réA7rus and 
FéXrrozat, and these would probably have been long ago com- 
pared but for Latin volup, which seemed to prove I.-E. p. This 
is still to be found in Per Persson (p. 51); but while the sense 
of ‘pleasure’ is naturally developed in an extension of yel ‘to 
wish,’ it is by no means so easy to reach that of ‘hope,’ which 
is more closely akin to that of ‘brightness. Further vol-up, 
and Gk. «ad-v7-rw probably contain the same suffix, and it 1s as 
probable that Latin volo comes from ged as from yel. If then 
volup = ql'up, its likeness to réAzres is nel. 

For the suffix -up compare also Spvarw beside Sopd. Per 
Persson would analyse it into u + p, cf. Weerw. éc. p. 160 ff. 

These are side-issues: if the relation of ulka and varcas is 
to be affirmed at all, it would be difficult to assign any cause 
for the variation of / and r except that of the retention or 
palatalisation of the guttural, which again depends on the 
vowel that follows it. 


kalaga- ‘a vessel, beaker.’ This word it is natural to place 
with «vAc£ and so refer it to the root gel (F. and W. p. 98 sup.). 
It will be formed with the two suffixes e/o- and ko-, of which 
the latter is not very common. 


kala ‘a small part, a sixteenth. Grassmann compares 
xeipw ; but this is impossible as Skt. gar- shows. It is highly 
probable that we have here a root gol- in the o scale with non- 
labial velar in the European languages. This is well represented 
in Greek by xoAos and its various derivatives, by «oAcds ‘a wood- 
pecker, by xoAdmrw ‘to peck’ and possibly by xoA-ados. In 
Latin we have cul-ter and in-col-wmis, while the strong form 
gol we find in Gk. «@Xov and shall meet immediately in kala-. 
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Mr Wharton’s reference of incolwmis to colo is not so good 
(Etym. Lat. p. 47). No stress can be laid on columis, which 
occurs only in Isidore’s glossary. 

The sense of “cutting” is then plain in all the derivatives, 
and may be assigned to the root. 


kali-. This is supposed to be a proper name, so it is clearly 
useless to etymologise. 


kalp- ‘create, set in order.” The form of this root brings 
it under no fewer than three of our conditions: the / may be 
retained by the &; or by the p; or it may represent r before p. 
Formally therefore we may be dealing either with gelp- or with 
gerp-, which to begin with excludes Grassmann’s citation of 
Gothic hilpan (kelp- Lith. szelpid Feist, p. 53). 

Two main ideas seem to underlie the numerous senses of 
kalp-, that of ‘forming’ and that of ‘setting to rights.’ The 
latter is prominent in the R.V. sajikalpas, the former in the 
later use of -kalpa- as almost adverbial (Whitney’ § 1302, 5 
p. 449). The two senses are not irreconcileable; but that of 
“forming” brings in krp- ‘body’ ‘form’ and krpdna- ‘a sword,’ 
which leads naturally to comparing Lith. kerpu ‘I cut’ and so 
gives an original gerp-, grp-. 


It may be noted however that the causative kalpaydmi, “I set to 
rights,” corresponds so closely in form and sense to Lat. culpo (=colpdajo) 
that possibly a doublet gelp : gjp- should be assumed to unite with 
gerp- : grp- in Skt. kalp- : krp-. Then culpa will have been formed from 
culpo: its oldest sense appears to be ‘blameworthiness.’ 

For Latin corpus see under ¢ilpa (infra p. 238). The root gerp could 
only give *quorpus and curpus, whether from gorp- or grp-, while gerp- is 
also impossible as gue does not become co in accented syllables before a 
double consonant (cf. guercus with colo). This separation of corpus and 
krp- is another proof that similarity of form and identity of meaning do 
not always make a good derivation. 


The relation kalp- : krp-, which by our rules results from 
either gerp- : grp- or gel p- : gip-, is displaced after the influencing 
causes had ceased (viz. in our Period V.) by the innovation, 
or rather proportional formation, kalp-:klp-. Hence the perfect 
caklp- and causative aorist ciklpa, which are only as early as 


D. P. 15 
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Bk. X. of the R.V. It was for this root that the rare / was 
introduced (Whitney’, § 26). The converse levelling by which 
r=] is “gunated” to ar, we shall find a more common source 


of irregularity. 


kalya- ‘healthy.’ Greek «adds at once suggests itself: if it 
is to be identified with kalya-, we must assume that it had a 
non-lab. velar and a different suffix; for xadzos would give 
*xadXos, while the variation between Hom. «adds and Att. 
Kadés points unmistakeably to xadsos. This would stand for 
L-E. kjyd-, and it would be tempting to analyse kjy-d- and 
refer it to the root key with a sense-developement parallel to 
that of «Auvrés—the accentuated -o- suffix commonly forming 
passive nouns. This would separate «adds and kalya- com- 
pletely ; the latter must = ga*{-go-. 

According to Brugmann (Grundriss 1. § 439) Slav. célu, 
Celt. cél and Gothic hails are related. If however Skt. kalya- 
is to be referred to this group, it appears that Gothic must 
show 4- epenthesis. This is doubtful and so Feist (p. 47, cf. 
Grundriss 1. § 641) makes hatls = L.-E. Kaglo-. Now Slav. c&l 
must = goxt or gazl-, but Celt. cél can only = gest, and as e and a 
cannot stand in an Ablaut-relation, this proves gosf for the Sla- 
vonic form. But Gothic hatls can also =qoj{o-, and hence all three 
point back to the same form. If then epenthesis took place, it 
did not take place during the Germanic period, but at an earlier 


epoch. We may then identify kalya- by supposing I.-E. mf i 


to have become aie after the separation of the Asiatic branch. 


For another example of a change being over hastily denied 
because ascribed to too late a period compare Bechtel, Haupt- 
prob. p. 278, 


kala-, ‘a defined period of time,’ may be identified with 
Gk. x@dov, ‘a member,’ and referred to qél- the strong form of 
gol-, supra p. 224. 

Pott’s attempted identification with xa:pos (K. Z. 1x. 175 
Anm.) is of course impossible. 
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kilasa-, ‘spotted.’ If the rules given by Brugmann (@rds. 
1. § 445 ff.) are a complete statement of the facts, a after k& 
must necessarily represent qj’. But as his rules fail to explain 
kis, kim, and probably kila (infra p. 232), and as Gk. r/AXo, 
riiat and probably Lat. ciliwm are the nearest parallels to 
kilasa-, but show 1 to be radical, we may be pardoned for 
doubting the absoluteness of the rule. We may therefore 
suppose a root *qagl-, gif with primary sense ‘to scatter.’ 

If on the other hand réAac and ciliwm appear too remote, 
we may find cognates in Sanskrit itself. Cf. kalana- ‘a spot,’ 
kala- ‘ black,’ and O. B. kalé (black) ‘dirt.’ Other more distant 
derivatives are given by Fick p. 26. Then the root is gel. 
kilasa however represents the form qa{ not gil (which I prefer 
to write qj'). Hence gala- - kilasa as é-q]'et > akirat. (This 
point of principle will be more fully discussed ; for the present 
reference to Bechtel pp. 114 ff. must suffice.) 


kilbtsa- ‘ guilt,’ probably belongs to the same root. 


kula- ‘family, ‘community’ 

\ialaya- ‘nest’ 
cognate and may be discussed together. The root may be 
written qyel, and must be distinguished from ge{ in carami 
&c., which gives Gk. érAero, rodos, xveros &e. (Ards. 1. § 427 a, 
b, c, and cf. pp. 97 and 112 sup.). The root ge{- had as its 
fundamental sense that of ‘motion’ prevailingly ‘in a circle.’ 
This could not give the sense of kula-. 

The root qyel on the other hand has not yet been identified 
and was likely to escape detection for obvious reasons, The 
weak form qui however gives us kula- and kulaya- directly 
while the strong qyof{ gives moss, which is akin to kuldya- even 
in suffix. The perseverance of the attempts to identify adds 
and purt- is only equalled by their want of success. See the 
discussion in the Grundriss I. p. 246 (cf. Gr. Gr.’ p. 102) and 
note that an irregular representation of a long sonant liquid is 
the logical result. As for Vedic pur, it may very possibly be a 
derivative of the root pe{ ‘to fill, and later purt- may be a 
derivative of that; but for Greek and for méXss the sense is 
quite inappropriate. qye{- must have here the sense of ‘rest 


15—2 


. These two are obviously 
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in, ‘dwelling, which is not the same as ‘moving in a circle.’ 
Both roots become combined in Latin colo and Gk. wédo, 
whence from long habit we have some difficulty in seeing the 
double sense of ‘dwelling’ and ‘circling.’ The principle however 
of formal merging of different roots is a real and important one: 
it is precisely analogous to syncretism of uses, and must be 
recognised in many instances to explain sense-transitions other- 
wise impossible. For changes of sense follow as invariable laws 
as those of sound, and it will soon be possible to formulate some 
at least *. 

A hypothesis must be judged by its works. If we assume 
a root qyel-, qyol-, quf meaning ‘to dwell, we explain 

1. kula-, kulaya-. 
modus both in form and sense. 
The wide meaning of 7réA@ and colo (qyel + gel). 
TUN and mudata. 
cultus = qul-td-s, cf. Grds. 1. pp. 324—5. 

6. «mrodts as a mistake for mrodss on the analogy of 
mToXenos [= pi-ol- perhaps]. 

The equation of kulaya- with xadsd (Bechtel p. 131) is less 
satisfactory. 

*,* Fick, Worterb- 1. pp. 26 and 386, has anticipated many 
of these identifications, but he identifies them on different lines, 
and admits other impossible relations. 


om 99 bo 


kuliga- ‘an axe.’ Grassmann’s analysis into ku-licg- needs 
modification, as he makes lic-=ri¢- = épece-, and there would 
then be no reason for the 2. Fick (1. p. 31) derives it from a 
post-R.V. klig ‘to torture,’ Slav. klésta ‘forceps.’ This assumes 
that glik- could become gj4k-, which, in itself doubtful, would, 
as we have just seen, give *kuri¢- and must be rejected. 

Grassmann’s analysis ku-lig- is obviously the simplest; but 
instead of rig- proving that -lig-=yik-, we now see that -lig- 
proves that rig-={ik-. This then separates rig- from épelxe, 
which has already been done by Brugmann (rds. I. p. 218), 
who assigns épe/ew to Skt. rikh-, likh-, Lith. rékiu. 


1 ECE. p.178 sup. C.J 
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ku-lig-a- and rig- therefore contain a root lik-, the | becoming 
r regularly in rtg- and remaining under the influence of the & 
in ku-liga-. This root may also be found in its primitive sense 
of ‘dividing, ‘separating’ in Gk. Adkvoy ‘a winnowing 
basket.’ Possibly also Latin lignum was originally ‘split wood,’ 
not ‘collected wood,’ and lictor was the ‘ axe-man.’ 


kulpha- ‘a bone,’ seems to have no cognates: it can hardly 
= xoAa¢gos, for which see under kala-. 


kulyad- ‘a stream.’ No cognates seem to have been yet 
discovered. 


kloca- ‘cry. This is formed from the root gleyk-, whence 
in the form qlok- for qld(y)k- (cf. F. and W. p. 95 sup.) comes 
Greek xdéoow. Possibly in this and the parallel root greyk- 
(whence krug- and xpwlw) a double type existed, viz. gleyg- : 
gheyk-, cf. crwlw and Grds. 1. § 469 (7), p. 348. 


khala- ‘threshing-floor.’ Primitive sense possibly ‘ beaten 
or pounded hard,’ compare wlikhala-. Hence a connexion is 
possible with Latin callis ‘a beaten path, and callum ‘a hard 
spot,’ although derivations involving hard aspirates are at 
present always dubious. yaAcé and yaderros at all events are 
not connected. 


khalu ‘really’ seems to have no cognates. 


khilya- ‘barren land, may be ghal-go-, and so from the same 
root as khala-. 


galda ‘filtering.’ Fick Worterb. 14 p. 36 (and Brugmann 
Grundriss 1. § 428) has a root gel- whence post-Ved. galat 
Gk. Badrw &c. and Germ. quellen; hence also Lith. galas ‘end’ 
and this word. The variations of sense are remarkable, but 
perhaps not sufficiently so to warrant incredulity. It is note- 
worthy that galda violates Fortunatov’s law, and will be 
discussed again, p. 248. 


gla- ‘to be exhausted, downcast.’ This is obviously a root 
of the type discussed by Brugmann M. JU. 1. 1 ff.’, and goes 


1 [Cf. Grundriss 11. §§ 578 sqq. pp. 951 sqq. T.J 
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with ya-, 7ya@-, gyG-, sa-, gvd-, mla-; wAn-, TAn-, dpn-, Ovn-, 
yvn-, Trw-, yvuw-, orpw-; ple-, cré-, Id-(nus), (e)}-ra-(m). It 
must therefore be analysed gl-a-, but the simple root cannot 
be found in jar- ‘to grow old’ for two reasons; Ist jar- is 
proved to have had @ by Slav. ziréh &c., 2nd it is proved to 
have had y by yépwyv &c., whereas gl- postulates qef. It is 
therefore obvious to conclude that this is an ‘extension’ of 
the root just mentioned which has that form. Its sense was 
probably ‘to fall’ or ‘drop,’ and from that the metaphorical 
sense of gl-a- is easily obtained. 


-plaka- is only found in kacgaplaka-, and the sense 1s only 
to be guessed at. Grassmann compares Lith. plak-u, which is 
formally faultless. It will then belong to the root plag-, plag-, 
Gk. wAjoow, rrAnyn, Gothic far-flok. 


phaliga- is very probably a derivative of phala (or its root). 
See infra. 


phalgu-. The discussion of this word labours under the 
‘hard-aspirate’ difficulty. It is impossible to suppose any 
connexion with ¢réyw &c., fulgur, flamma &c., which come 
from bhleg-, while the sense is not appropriate. The sense of 
grey prvetis &c. (see F. and W. p. 98), is appropriate if we 
suppose that phalgu- meant ‘trembling’ and so ‘ weak ’ ‘slight’: 
it 1s applied to vacas in the only R. V. passage. 

The inversion of the liquid is not infrequent. See Brug- 
mann (rds. 1. § 259 fin. (and more fully Per Persson p. 97 f.) 
for examples. His explanation however (if it be so intended) 
that this depends on the consonantal combination is not 
satisfactory. Some of the instances favour Dr Fennell’s’ view 
of the repugnance to ‘consonantal weight’ shown by accented 
syllables, but as in many cases both forms are found, eg. 
tatrdptha : tatdrptha, it is more probable that the cause lies 
in the identity of the weak form of root from diphthongs 
like er &c., and like re &. Thus trep being reduced to trp 
was wrongly gunated tarp, cf. Brugm.’s explanation of terreo, 
Grds. 1. p. 430, whereas 2b. 11. p. 450 he admits I.-E. metathesis, 


1 [v. ‘Indo-European Vowel System,’ pp. 8and 4. T.J 
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laksa- ‘a mark, sign’ has already been mentioned under 
alakam, where a root {eg- was postulated, meaning ‘to cling or 
adhere to, but no very certain cognates were adduced. Per- 
haps however Latin lacto and laqueus are reconcileable in form 
and sense, when they may either cause us to write the root as 
laqg-, or have pretonic a by Wharton’s rule’. 


loka- ‘open space.’ This word is generally derived from 
ruc- and so = {a*yqo-%. Thus the { is proved, but there also 
occurs the form roka- which will be discussed below. 


_ vyalkaga- ‘a plant,’ bears no trace of I.-E. origin and is 
exactly the kind of word that would be borrowed. Etymo- 
logising is therefore useless. 


vlag- ‘pressing’ cf. abhivlatga- ‘a crowding.’ This cannot 
= Lith. verziu, of which the root is yergh. It is suggested 
(Trans. Camb. Phil. Soc. 111. p. 93 = sup. p. 37) that this root 
in the reduced form ulg- may give dxAos 1.e. FOAyAos, though 
without any explanation of the aspirate ~. The root however 
would seem to have a still wider range. 

vlag- points to a root of the form usa*q- (which may be an 
‘extension’ of ye{- ‘to press’). If we suppose then a double 
type wlaXq and yha*gh (Grundriss 1. § 469 (8) p. 348), we can 
construct the scheme 


I.-E. Skt. Gk. Lat. 
ulaxg : vlag — — 
yla*ng -vlanga- Aap B-ave [langueo] 
ug — é-AXaBe (o 88 &c.)* vulgus 
ug — Bos 
ula gh — Aad-upa 
usaxgh — einga 
uigh — dyA0S 


1 [Transactions of the Philological 804, 540. T.J 
Society, 1888—90, pp. 47 sqq., and 3 [The change of -fA- to -AX- is 
Mém. de la Soc, de Linguistique, pp. not as yet recognised but it may 
451 sqq. T.J perhaps be justified by that of -fp- to 
* (Ct. Fick, Wérterb.‘ 1. pp. 121—2, -pp-.. G. Meyer, Gr. Gram.2§ 270. T.J 
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The Latin langueo corresponds phonetically to yja*ng, but 
the connexion in sense is not so clear. The Greek derivatives 
of the word have with the exception of dyAos developed along 
quite other lines. 


¢ulka- ‘ purchase-money ’ does not present any cognates. 


cloka- ‘sound, praise &c.’ is a derivative of the wide-spread 
root kley- [«Auvrés, Ludvig, loud, Slav, &c.] by means of the 
suffix -go-, and so=<jeyqo- or kloygo-. The suffix -go- is 
therefore the direct cause of the | as compared with r in ¢ru-. 


(6) Words in which / appears to belong to the suffix. 
kila- intensive particle appears to belong with kis kim. to 
the relative stem gt- with the suffix -{o-. It does not seem yet 


to have been explained why the g in these words did not 
palatalise. 


kila- ‘a precipice, is probably from ki- ‘to look,’ ie, “a 
place to look out for,” and so also contains -{o-. 

The other words cannot be derived with any certainty but 
all probably contain the same suffix -/o-. They need not be 
discussed further now, but are of great importance when we 
come to speak of irregularities. 


(c) These are discussed below. 


The result of this etymological examination is as follows, 
Thirty-two examples were given at the head of this section in 
which / was in the same syllable with an unpalatalised guttural. 
(By ‘the same syllable’ is not meant any technical description, 
but simply that the sounds are separated at furthest by a 
single sonant.) Of these 32, two—viz. kalp- and phaliga-— 
have been referred to other rules; seven—viz. kal-, kulpha-, 
kulya-, khalu, phalgu-, vyalkaga-, and culka-—have presented 
no plausible etymology. For the remaining 23 etymologies 
have been suggested which may or may not be accepted, but 
at least no case for the /=I.-E. r can be shown in a single 
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instance. If different derivatives of the same root as alakam 
and laksa- are counted as one these 23 are reduced to 17. 

We have therefore this evidence to deal with (including 5). 
In 40 Vedic words / appears in the neighbourhood of k, g &. 
All of those words which can be certainly derived, and 23 
which may be plausibly derived, show that this J=I.-E. ¢. 
None of the remaining words at all favours the assumption that 
their /=I.-E. ¢. 

Therefore if they are I.-E. words, the / represents I.-E. {. 
Moreover in all of these words k, g, or kh represent I.-E. non- 
palatalised velars. Beside certain of the words which can be 
shown to have had ¢ in the root stand other forms from which 
the guttural is absent. In those forms the / is replaced by r. 

Therefore the unpalatalised velar is the cause of I-E. { 
becoming / in these words. 

No more formal demonstration than this is possible. It is 
interesting to notice that a hint of the truth was given by 
O. Weise as long ago as 1880 (B. B. vi. p. 115), when he called 
attention to the fact that palatal k +1 became ¢r in Sanskrit, 
while Skt. kr always was cognate to European ky-. As this was 
@ very partial view, it is easily dismissed by Bechtel (op. cet. 
p. 389) with the quotation of ¢loka-, one of our strongest 
examples, and of ¢lis- which is not Vedic, and so does not fall 
inside our present period. 


C. Words in B.V. in which | is preceded or followed by a 


labial in the same syllable. 

a. With radical 0. 
ulapa- palaste- phalgu- ma- 
ulba- palaga- bala- mluc- 
kalp- palita- bals- lip- 
kalmals- plaka- balbaja- libuja- 
kilbiga- plava- bila- lubh- 
kulpha- plagi- bilma- lopaca- 
jalpr- plusgi- mala- eilpa- 
talpa- phala- mil- 
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b. With suffixal U. 
apala- kapila- viepala- gumbala- 
udumbula- _—trpala- eabala- su-pippala- 
upala- pipila- ripala- 

c. With / represented by a lingual by Fortunatov’s law. 
[These words are discussed separately as they involve another 
element in the problem ; see below § 3, p. 241. C.] 

The question is then: how far does / in these words re- 
present I.-E. /, and in how many cases does the etymology 
point to original r? 

a. This list must be considerably lightened for discussion : 
the following examples, kalp-, kalmals-, kilbiga-, kulpha-, plaka-, 
phalgu-, are certainly instances which illustrate the rule; but 
as the / is doubly supported, they have already been mentioned. 
ulba-, jalpi-, talpa-, balbaja-, gilpa- have a labial explosive 
immediately following the /, and therefore may belong to D, for 
which they are reserved. 


The remaining words are 

ulapa- ‘underwood.’ This occurs only in Bk. X., and is of 
uncertain formation. Reference to the root ye{ ‘to cover’ is 
certainly possible, but no suffix -po- is known. Or the root 
might be {ap and the initial wu like that in uloka-, for which 
see Bartholomae B. B. xvii. 115—16; but for this root again 
no evidence is found. 

? Lith. lapas ‘a leaf’ (which Fick 1‘ p. 536 takes with 
Aérrw adding doubtfully Gothic lau/s). 

palasti- (only in composition as a proper name) is inter- 
preted ‘grey.’ With paliga- ‘a leaf, and palita- ‘grey, it is 
probably a derivative of pala- ‘straw,’ which is found not in 
Vedic but in later Sanskrit. It is cognate with Latin palea 
‘a straw’ and possibly with waA\w and maaan. 


plava- ‘a boat’ and plu- ‘to swim’ are from the widespread 
root pley-, ploy-, cf. wAéw, mddos, &. 


plagi-. The meaning of this word is doubtful. It only 
occurs in a single passage (in Bk. x.), where it is joined with 
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yakrt-. From this slight indication Grassmann conjectured that 
it meant some internal organ, but Fick Vergl. Worterb. 1.‘ p. 85 
boldly identifies it with wpamides with the remark that “a =q 
entstand in wpazrides durch Wirkung des labialen Anlautes.” 
By this he apparently means “a7=¢,” and is applying a principle 
which he makes frequent use of in identifications, viz. that a 
root of the form velar +sonant-+ palatal or labial+ sonant+ palatal 
converts the palatal to velar by assimilation. For instances 
cf. his work at pp. xxviii., 19, 30, 78, 90, 91, 93, 94. Such an 
effect is not intrinsically impossible, but as he uses it, it is 
quite unscientific. The assimilation in question must have 
been either I.-E. or a feature of an individual language or both. 
If it were I.-E., we could not get Skt. plagi- corresponding to 
Greek apazides; and the form *bhércd (p. 91) must have 
become *bhergo. If on the other hand it belonged to the 
separate languages, why do we find it now explaining Skt. 
bhargas (p. 92), now Lith. peku (p. 78), bligsts (p. 94), and now 
Gk. aparrides, although each language has many words which 
show no such tendency ? 

It will appear from a subsequent section that the sphere 
of J has already begun to widen in R. V. x., and therefore the r 
does not make the derivation impossible, but this, combined 
with the doubt as to the sense, and the abnormal assimilation, 
are perhaps sufficient to warrant its rejection. 


plust- ‘an insect.’ The closest parallel appears to be Arm. 
low ‘a flea, Hiibschmann, Arm. Stud. 1. no. 126, who compares 
it with Gk. wuara, Lat. pilex, Slav. blitcha, Lith. blusa. The 
Sanskrit word 1s however closer than any of these, as low points 
to *plusos. The Greek and Latin words again can only be 
identified with each other by supposing s-pusl-a to give yudra 
and pusl-ék- pilex. Comparison with plugt- therefore fails, 
while in the Balto-Slavic words the 6 is strange for p before 0. 

The Teutonic word, our ‘flea,’ is found in almost every 
branch of that group. Kluge connects it with flehen and a 
root tleyk- tluk-, which appears to be a modification of Osthoff’s 
tlek- for Gothic plahsjan and Lat. locusta, P. and B. B. xi. 412 f. 


Feist’s observation (Got. Kiym. p. 122) 1s certainly to the 
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point here: “Fliehen und Springen sind...sehr verschiedene 
Thatigkeiten, die nur den Begriff der Bewegung mit einander 
gemein haben.” 

Prof. Skeat derives the word from a root PLU ‘to fly or 
jump. Without going so far as to find a cognate in Skt. plu-, 
we may perhaps conjecture that the Teutonic word did contain 
plu- and so is more or less cognate to low and plust. 


phala- ‘a fruit.’ Grassmann compares phala- ‘a ploughshare,’ 
and makes the sense ‘bursting’ with root phal-. Others com- 
pare Gk. d-dedos (e.g. Hoffmann in B. B. xvi. p. 155). The 
breathed aspirate makes any identification difficult. Greek 
gados &c. cannot be compared, as Lith. balu shows that bh was 
here original. On the whole the best cognates are Skt. sphat-, 
sphuf-, paf-; aris; Lith. spdliat; Germ. spalten, cf. Gk. 
aogpdana€, omada€, which are given by Per Persson (see op. ctt. 
p. 33 &c.). 


bala- ‘strength.’ 
balt- ‘ offering.’ 
balbaja- ‘a grass.’ 
bila- ‘a hollow.’ 
bilma- ‘a wedge.’ 


In all these words the 6 has not yet 
been satisfactorily explained. They 
may not be I-E., but if they are, it is 
impossible to give satisfactory cognates, 


mala- ‘dirty garment.’ Probable cognates are uéXas, Latin 
malus, Armenian med ‘sin,’ Lett. melu, Lith. melyts ‘to err,’ cf. 
Fick 1.‘ p. 109. He adds however cognates from a really dis- 
tinct root, as it is unlikely that Lith. malt, Gk. wvAAw, Latin 
molo, &c. belong to a root meaning ‘black.’ Possibly pédeos. 

Hiibschmann (Arm. Stud. I. pp. 42 and 73) prefers to 
identify med with the root mer in apaptdava, &c. The root 
met is preferable: for Arm. » represents I.-E. { not r. 

None of Hiibschmann’s examples on p. 73 is certain for 
r~=r. In astry beside aorjp, ners=O. S. naru, we may be 
dealing with I.-E. doublets—possibly due to formative suffixes, 
In geAmn we are dealing not with the root yer, whence répsop, 
but with the root ye{, whence vellus, lana, ovAos. As for 
enbair = frater, and adbeur = dpéap, the position of the liquid 
shows that the words have a peculiar history. It may be noted 
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that 7 does not seem ever to precede 6 in Armenian—for in 
arbaneak and arbenam the ar= fr. 


mil- ‘to close the eyes.’ Although this root only occurs 
once in R.V., it is vouched for by the more frequent mis-, 
which as an example of Fortunatov’s law will meet us below. 
mil cannot be referred to Lat. miror, nor to pesdiaw. Possibly 
we should recognize a root meyl- ‘to soothe’ or ‘to close the 
eyes’ according as mental or physical sense predominates, This 
adds peid-va ‘gifts’ and pelA-vyos. Cf. also cpira€, uira€, ‘the 
convolvulus,’ which closes its flowers at night. 


mla- ‘to soften’ is a root of the same type as gla- (supra, 
p. 229), and again refers us to M. U. 1. 1 (see esp. p. 58). It 
may then be analysed m/-a*, and the root will be ma*{-, Lat. 
molo, Arm. malem, where possibly the correspondence of Latin 
o and Arm. a@ may prove moj in the o-scale according to 
Bartholomae’s rule (B. B. Xvi. pp. 91 8qq.). 

This root in the form mj gives Skt. my and in the form mJ, 
mur. It is therefore probable that the parallel root mer- 
postulated by Fick (1.* p. 107) had no existence. Gk. wapvapas 
of course can equally well come from mer ‘to die.’ Skt. mar 
is gunated from my and mr-ad- is also a Sanskrit development. 
Zend mra- = mla- (Seldner B. B. xvii. 349) of course proves 
nothing. At the same time a root-doublet me{-: mer- is not in 
itself impossible. See pp. 256 and 260 f. snfra. 


mluc- is a derivative of the last mentioned root and will be 
further discussed under the exceptions. 


lip- ‘to besmear.’ For this word the { is proved by Lith. 
limpu, O. B. lépu. The question of its relation to rip belongs 
also to the section on irregularities. 


libuja-,‘a liana, creeping plant.’ Clearly not Indo-European. 

lubh- ‘ desire eagerly,’ cf. Lat. lubet, lubet. | 

lopaca- ‘a fox, jackal,’ I.-E. loypeko. See For and Wolf 
[p. 92 f. sup.] for cognates and further analysis. - 


b, The words with suffixal / need no separate comment and 
are taken as a class, below p. 256. 
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Before discussing C any further it is as well to take the 
small number of words in which the / immediately precedes a 
labial into consideration. 


D. Words in R. V. which contain | immediately preceding 
a lahial explosive. 


kalp- kulpha- talpa- ¢upa- 
kalbisa- qaln- balbaja- ulba- 

Of these kilbisa- and kulpha- have already been discussed : 
in the former / was shown to be original and sufficiently ex- 
plained by the &, while the latter was shown to have no 
satisfactory derivation, but at least no suspicion of I-E. x. 
Again balbaja- was regarded as non-Indo-European. These 
may therefore be passed over. 


kalp- supra, p. 225. 


yalp- ‘whispering. Later Skt. jala ‘ water’ might possibly 
suggest a derivation, but according to Per Persson (p. 111) 
jala- goes with quellen, which brings us back to ge-{. Of this 
we have seen several derivatives for Vedic but none that 
approaches jal- in sense. A more simple plan is therefore to 
refer it to the root jar- 1 as Grassmann does. For -p as a deter- 
minative cf. Persson op. cit. p. 49f. This then refers us back 
to the wide-spread root ger-, Gk. ynpvew, Lat. garrww, so that 
jalpi- will represent gerp- (gerp- if we add Lith. garsas, O. H. G. 
queran, Fick 1.* p. 35). 


talpa- ‘couch,’ ‘lair, is obviously torpo-s, the regular -o- 
noun from the root terp- whence trp- and tép7rw. It is there- 
fore ‘the place where one takes one’s pleasure, and is of special 
interest as giving just the necessary sense-link to connect rép7re@ 
and torpeo, which would otherwise have seemed fanciful. 


cilpa- ‘gay.’ This sense is post-Vedic and secondary. It is 
properly a substantive and means ‘shape’ or ‘form,’ as is shown 
by the Vedic compound sugilpa- ‘with beauteous form.’ This 
suggests a relation with Latin corpus. 
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We saw above that the superficially accurate identification 
of corpus and krp is impossible on a closer testing; for corpus 
cannot be either *querpus or *quorpus whether from *gorp or 
*grp. Accordingly Mr Wharton’s parallel of wpamides with 
its sense-difficulties is also dismissed. Few Latin words are 
less ambiguous in pointing out their origin than corpus with its 
stem corpor-. By the regular phonology of the language it 
must represent koypos- or krpos-, and as we thereby get a 
neuter es/os stem, the former is at once excluded by the laws of 
L-E. ablaut. The neuter stem krp-es- is of course regular, 
whether we suppose that Bda@os mados &c. prove an I.-E. -es- 
class with Tiefstufe or whether, as is much more probable, we 
suppose original ablaut between root and F. S., as 


Bev0-oc- kerp-os- temp-os- gen-o8- 
Baé-eo- krp-es- tmp-es- gn"-es- 


variously levelled as Bév@os, Bd@os, corpor-, tempor-, gener-. 
This root kerp in the form kayp-d- is precisely what is wanted 
to explain ¢gilpd- (oxytone 6-stems, see G. Meyer Gr. Gr. § 17), 
both in form and sense, so that the identification is at least 
tempting. 


ulba- ‘egg-shell,’ has been reserved to the last because it is 
ambiguous. In the first place the b may point to a non-I.-E. 
origin. If not, and perhaps this is the more probable view, it 
must be regarded as one of those unexplained cases where b=y,. 
But again as regards the root. There are two wide-spread and 
very similar roote ye{- and yey-. Both of these go back to the 
subjective period of the language (see Fox and Wolf sub init.) 
when a phonetic group expressed all ideas in the same mental 
system. Thus the wool of sheep, clothing, wrapping, and 
drawing on (garments) all belonged to the same and were all 
expressed alike. Hence all these senses are traceable in dif- 
" ferent developments of the same root. 

Thus from ye{- we find the sense of ‘ wool’ present in Latin 
vellus, lana, Germ. Vlies, our wool, Arm. geamn, Gk. odAos, 
Skt. drna, Lith. vilna. The sense of ‘covering’ is to be found 
in Gk. efAw, Skt. vr, &c. The sense of ‘wrap’ in efrw, dreis, 
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volvo, Arm. gadel, Of ‘pluck, pull, &.’ in Lat. vello (= vel-no), 
and in the extended form yelq- (see Fox and Wolf). 

Similarly from yer-: the sense of ‘wool’ in épsov, *zpny, and 
rapvos, Arm. garn ‘lamb,’ Skt. urana [and drna]. Of ‘covering’ 
in Skt. vr-, then developed into ‘protect’ in repvopat, rpbopat, 
é-pvw, Goth. varjan, and perhaps Lat. vereor (= *voreor causa- 
tive), Hence again Gk. efpepos ‘slavery,’ Arm. girs ‘a slave,’ as 
servus to the root sey-: of ‘draw’ in épva, in Lat. operto, aperto 
(= op-yerio, ap-yerio), Lith. -veriu, Brugm. Idg. Forsch. 1. 174. 
The reason for not referring Arm. geAmn and gadel to the 
second root lies in the separation of Arm. X from I.-E. r (supra). 

It would therefore seem that ulba- may or may not be an 
example of the rule that I.-E. y becomes Vedic / before a labial 
explosive. 


We have then kalp-, jalpt-, talpa-, and gilpa- offering fairly 
simple and plausible derivations if their 7 can =I-E. ¢ and 
leaving us without any explanation if their / = I.-E. {. 

In each of these the / immediately precedes a p, and as the 
theory was that Vedic /  r depended on a dental )( lingual and 
not {)(r distinction, and that labial influence in some way 
favoured the dental at the expense of the lingual position in 
the case of I-E. {: it is not altogether improbable that in the 
combination rp the labial might similarly cause a retention of 
the dental position, and consequently produce Vedic J. 


It is not logical to conclude that the same would have happened for 
rq; for, as we have seen, Armenian shows that before the separation g 


had become &* with the * following and tending to separation from 
the &. 


As however there is no word which demands a similar rule 
for any other labial explosive, it is best to state the rule as 
narrowly as possible, viz. that “I-E. r before p becomes J in 
Vedic” and consequently elect to refer ulba- to the root yel. 

Having thus got rid of kalp-, jalpt-, talpa-, and gilpa-, and 
retained ulba-, kilbisa-, kulpha- and balbaja-, we can proceed to 
analyse the result of C. 
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Nine have no plausible etymology, viz. kalmali-, kulpha-, 
plagi-, bala-, bals-, balbaja-, bila-, bilma-, libuja. 

All the remaining eighteen have been shown to contain 
I.-E. {, or at least to have a probable case for it. Excluding all 
double representatives of possibly the same root we reduce 
these 18 to 15, of which number three are capable of coming 
under B. 

The inference as before is that the labial is the cause of the 
l, and hence the other words for which no derivation has yet 
been found must also show /, if they are Indo-European. 


§ 3. On FortunatTov's Law. 


Hitherto the only test to distinguish original / and r 
in Sanskrit has been provided by a law which Fortunatov 
propounded in B. B. vi. pp. 215—220 to the effect that while 
r+ dental remained in Skt. /+ dental invariably became the 
lingual corresponding to the dental in question. This rule is 
not accepted by Brugmann (@rds. 1. p. 211 note), but has 
recently been defended by Bechtel (op. cit. p. 381 f.)?. It is 
also accepted by Fick, and from the large number of cases in 
which it is found to work there is considerable difficulty 
in the way of rejecting it. The evidence is at all events so 
strong that no account of the liquids in Sanskrit can avoid 
touching upon it, and if we have made out a case for dis- 
tinguishing Vedic 7 and J, it is all the more important to 
ascertain the relation between this distinction and Fortunatov’s, 

It is not contended that this law explains the Skt. linguals 
as a class, and hence we are not in a position to say when we 
have all the examples of the rule before us: more may be 
added from time to time to explain other instances of the 
lingual. 

In attempting to fix the date of the change it is important 
to classify those examples which have been given of the rule 


1 [It is now discussed at length by Bartholomae in I. F. m. pp. 157— 
197. T.J 
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according as they are or are not to be found in the Rig Veda. 
These again may be conveniently subdivided at once, according 
as they do or do not obey our rules for the preservation of 0. 

I. R.V. examples of Fortunatov’s law. 


1. Containing J, a rounding velar, or a labial. 


akhandala- kunda- pant- maig- 
aghatr qathala- pasia- 
kdna- pant- phan- 


2. Not containing either of these sounds. 


anu-, int-, jathara-, jadhu-, vanr-. 


II. Later examples. 


1. Containing J, a rounding velar, or a labial. 


kanda- khad- pat- phata- 
kina- khoda- pata- bhag- 
kuthara- guda- patala- manava- 
kuni- ghata- patu- munda- 
kundala- — ghat- puta- las- 


2. Not containing either of these sounds. 
at, catu-, jata-, vata-, vata, hataka-. 


It is necessary briefly to discuss the etymology proposed for 
each of these words. 


1. dkhandala- ‘broken, ‘leaky,’ is the only R.V. repre- 
sentative of *khanda- which appears to be related to the 
later kKhad. This Fortunatov connected with Lith. skeldétt ‘to 
divide, and the equation is plausible. Cf. also kanga- with 
the frequent interchange of tenuis and breathed aspirate’. 


adghati ‘cymbals, is derived by Grassm. from later ghat 
‘to come together,’ which again F. connects with Goth. fra- 
gildan. This does not seem to have been adduced as a Vedic 
parallel, so perhaps Grassm.’s derivation is denied. 


1 £Cf. Bartholomae, I. F. 11. pp. 173—4. T.J 
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kana- ‘pierced, one-eyed, (A.V. and Bk. x.) with Lith. 
kalt«’. 


kunda- ‘a pot’ with cvdwdéw is a very unsafe etymology, 
the more so as we have no reason for seeing an identity between 
Skt. u and Gk. vu (F. and W. p. 96 ff.). Further it only occurs in 
R.V. in derivatives and lastly nd is still an obscure combi- 
nation’, 


gathala- ‘ belly,’ is very probably Gothic kilpes*. 


pant- ‘miser,’ is connected by Grassm. with the later pana- 
‘to traffic, ‘barter*.’ These words may be discussed together 
here. Bothl.-R. distinguish ,/pan- ‘praise’ and ,/pan- ‘sell.’ 
Pischel in his Vedische Studien, p. 199, wishes to identify them, 
remarking that the sense of ‘selling’ can come very easily from 
that of ‘praising’ or vice versa. He would therefore refer both 
to the R.V. pan (not pan) and make that mean ‘buy’ (or ‘sell’). 
In this he seems to have a belief in the sporadic appearance 
of dentals for linguals in Vedic, as he compares pant-, and 
therefore does not seem to question Grassmann’s sense for it or 
his etymology (which are open to doubt). This is a dangerous 
and unsafe doctrine. Moreover the Lith. pelnis ‘reward’ proves 
that the sense of ‘sell’ must have been anterior to that of 
‘praise, and therefore the development of sense must be 
reversed. 

It is more scientific to refuse to connect Vedic pan- with 
the root pef-n- at all. It obviously would represent pen-, and 
this may be found in Latin pendo, whether pen-46 after Conway 
or pen-dh-o after V. Henry. In that case the sense of pendo 
‘I pay’ preceded that of pendo ‘I weigh,’ and not vice versa, 
This of course is hazardous: a more probable equation is with 
Greek mad-adpevos. Then Pischel’s restoration of the sense 
‘pay’ for pan- in R.V. would still hold. 

Whether pami- is or is not connected with pe{-n- must, in 
view of its meaning, remain doubtful. 


1 Ev.infr. T.J 3 [ibid. p. 194. TJ 
2 EBartholomae, I. F. 111. p. 178. 4 [idid. p. 180. T.J 
T.J 
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pani- ‘the hand!) Gk. waddpn, &c., see Bechtel op. crt. 
p. 383 and n. . 

pasia- Gk. wé\Xa’*, Germ. Fels, Bechtel |.c. 384 and Fick 
L* 83. 

phan- ‘to leap,’ is a Vedic example which F. seems to have 
overlooked. It is very probably from phej-n- and so an ex- 
tension of the root discussed under phala- (supra, p. 236). 


mig- is probably also an addition to his list. V. sub mil- 
(supra, p. 237). 


2. anu- ‘fine, thin, F. connects with a\é ‘to pound,’ which 
raises the question of the origin of that word. Fick’s identifi- 
cation of it with Latin molo is highly doubtful, as it is scarcely 
probable that m{- could become aA-; yet he clings to it in ed. 4 
(p. 516). The Armenian words play an important part in the 
answer. They are adam ‘I grind’ and aleur ‘meal.’ Now 2» 
and / do not interchange in Armenian, although their precise 
range has not yet been defined, and Hiibschmann points out 
that aleur can scarcely be dXevpoy borrowed because GK. A is 
regularly transliterated by A. 

The explanation is probably this: adevpoy and aleur are 
connected with each other, but not aXéw and adam. Verb and 
substantive are also to be separated in each language. We 
then get a faultless derivation for each. 


a*l-ey-yo- 18 a derivative from a*{- ‘nourish’ (Latin alo). 
adém is shown by the aorist adéocas to be a-Aeo-w with a- 
prothetic. The root is therefore /es-: perhaps compare Skt. rs 
‘thump,’ ‘stab’ (or ? rasa- ‘ liquid’), and Latin lénis for *les-ni-s. 

anxam by the regular loss of initial s is from sa*{ (perh. sof-: 
Lat. solum?), whence salio a\Xopat meaning ‘to stamp.’ While 
Latin and Greek developed the sense of ‘jump, Armenian 
developed that of ‘ pounding.’ 

The derivation of anu- from aXéw must therefore be rejected. 
Fick 1.‘ p. 123 has a different explanation in which he includes 
ani- infra. He makes them both come from [nt-, Int- and a 


1 EBartholomae, I. F. m1. p. 193. TJ 2 [ibid. p. 192. TJ 
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root len-, comparing O.H.G. lun, Goth., af-linnan, &c. This is 
of course absolutely impossible as / could not become al or al 
in Skt. 


ani-’, Fortunatov’s equation with wAévy does not give a 
plausible sense ; for @mt- means ‘axle,’ which is a very different 
thing from ‘elbow.’ Moreover wdc- has its proper representative 
in ara-tnt, which shows that the root was dissyllabic in Skt. 
also. The sense of ‘thinning,’ which Fick’s derivation (above) 
would give to it, agrees well with its traditional application to 
the thin part of the axle on which the wheel revolves, and also 
to the sense, which Fortunatov quotes, of the leg just over the 
knee, where it thins. But we have seen that there are 
difficulties, 

We must admit then that these two words—possibly con- 
nected and possibly with / lost—have not yet been cleared up. 


yathara- = jathala- belongs of course to our list of substitu- 
tions of -ra- for -la-. 


jadhu- ‘?stupid,’ or jafhu- must be excluded from proof as 
the question of the origin of this & 1s still uncertain®*. 


vani- ‘a reed,’ with Gothic valus ‘a staff’ (Bechtel, p. 384). 


vani- ‘music,’ with Polish wotfac ‘to call’ (Fick*, 1. p. 138). 
Now there are several R.V. words which must be taken 
together; they are 


1. vana- ‘an arrow, 2. vana- ‘a pipe, and 3. vana- ‘music.’ 
1. vani- ‘a reed, 2. va@ni- ‘song,’ ‘ music,’ ‘ noise.’ 


It is scarcely possible to believe that these are to be 
separated from one another, and it seems equally impossible 
not to refer them all to va- ‘blow.’ Hence at once ‘reed,’ then 


tripe. and from ‘pipe’ or independently toon music* 


pipe 
The Vedic evidence for / + dental —-> lingual (except under 
the conditions for retaining /) is thus reduced to anu-, ant- 


and vdéni-, for none of which has a certain etymology been 


1 Pibid. p. 198. T.J 3 ECf. Johansson, Idg. Forsch. 11. 
2 Eibid. pp. 178—9. T.J p. 252. T.J 
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offered. On the other hand » for n is the substitution of 
lingual for dental which may be considered fairly common for 
R.V. (Whitney § 46). We are therefore perhaps justified in 
asserting that it has not been proved that n may not be original 
for the above words. 


Of course this is a very different thing from allowing that n can stand 
where the etymology requires n (p. 243, supra). 


This gives at once a satisfactory account of vana, &c. supra, 
and it suggests that anu- may possibly be p*u- and go with 
Gk. dvev. 

Later examples. 

kanda-, see akhandala- supra. 

kina-. Lat. callum, but see on khala- (supra, p. 229). 

kuthara- ‘an axe.’ Lat. culter, Lith. kultt. (Or possibly to 
the root gol- (supra, p. 224) as the wu can be due to the l (ef. 
kunt-) and so Fortunatov—but then ulti is irregular’.) 

kuni- ‘lame in the arm,’ Gk. «vAdds. Here again u does 
not correspond to vu (see F. and W. p. 96 ff.)*. 

kundala-, see kunda- supra. 

khad- ‘split,’ with Lith. skeldets (see akhandala). 

khoda- ‘lame,’ Gothic halts. We seem to have here a false 
gunating of khud- where u = (Fortunatov). 


guda- ‘a ball,’ with Skt. gola and yavnos, Frohde B.B. x. 298°. 
Fick prefers to make it glda- and connect with galda- ‘ strain- 
ing.’ The sense-connexion I cannot see, and g/da- would be- 
come grda- regularly °. 

ghat, see aghati supra. 

ghata- ‘a pot,’ German Gelte. Surely rather a wide stretch. 


prta. T.j 
3 Pibid. p.161. TJ 
4 [Frohde mentions, but does not 


1 EBartholomae regards kina as a 
Prakrit form for *krna, ibid. pp. 159 
—161. TJ 


3 ECf. Bartholomae,’ ibid. pp. 161 
—2 and 168, who regards kufhdra and 
puta as Prakrit forms for krthara and 


adopt, this view. T.J 
6 FCf. Bartholomae, ibid. p. 175. 
T.j 
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pat- and sphuf- ‘to split,’ cf. Per Persson, op. cit. p. 33. 
pata- ‘a garment, Slavonic platino. ? 

patala- ‘a roof, Gk. réArn, O.N. feldr. 

patu- ‘sharp, bitter,’ wAarus, v. Fick 1.‘ p. 877. 


puta- ‘a fold, Gothic falpan, our ‘fold, Gk. mddouos, ef. 
Fick L‘ p. 86 f? 


phata- with phal-, see under phala- (p. 236 supra). 


bhas- ‘to bellow’ and bhag ‘to speak,’ Lith. balsas, Germ. 
bellen, our bell?. 


| lag- ‘to desire eagerly’ = Jlals- redup. from las- At-Aalopar 
and las-civus (perhaps the most convincing of all Fort.'s deriva- 
tions)‘. 


manava- ‘youth, Prussian malnyz ‘child’ ?? 


munda- ‘bald, mund- ‘to break,’ avarduva, Lith. muldytr. 
As mentioned before nd is difficult’. 


at- ‘to wander®,’ Fortunatov explained by dAn. This is not 
to be accepted, because Vedic shows at-, and whereas the 
linguals encroach frequently upon the dentals, it is not proved 
that Vedic dentals replace linguals, as Pischel and Bechtel 
would maintain (v. Bechtel, op. cit., p. 384). This derivation is 
accepted by Persson, p. 35. 


catu- ‘friendly words,’ Fortunatov compares Gothic hulps, 
but ca@tu- clearly means ‘flattering’ i.e. ‘deceitful,’ and is con- 
nected with cafat: ‘conceals. This however is the later form 
of Vedic cutate. 


jata- ‘twine.’ F. compared Lith. galtinis. Bechtel prefers 
Fréhde’s equation with A.-S. clide, O.H.G. chletta. The former 
1s better’ as involving no metathesis. 


1 [Bartholomae, I. F. 111. p. 186. 4 [ibid. pp. 195—6. T.J 
TJ 5 Pibid. p.178. 7.4 

2 Ev. note on kuthara-, supra. T.J 6 [ibid. pp. 166—7.J 

3 Fibid. p.195. TJ 7 Eidid. p. 186. T.J 
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vata- ‘a cord, Lith. valtis ‘yarn, Russian voloti, /yel 
‘wind'.’ 
vata- ‘an enclosure, Latin vallum. ? 


hataka- ‘gold.” Fick 1‘, p. 55, equates with O.B. zlato, 
Gothic gulps making the original form zholto or zhlto (Le. gholto 
ghito). The root then is ghel ‘to be yellow’ or ‘green,’ Latin 
helvus, Gk. yAwpos*. Vedic shows the r in derivatives as hart 
(which might also be from /gher, Oepuos, warm) and hiranya- 
which is of course regular. 


To sum up, taking those derivations only which are toler- 
ably safe, we find 


kana-, jathala-, pant-, pasia-, phan-, mig- in R.V. 

kina-, kuthara-, kuni-, khad-, khoda-, guda-, ghat-, pat-, 
patala-, puta-, phata-, bhas-, lag-, sphut-, 
and 

jata-, vata-, hataka-, 
in later Skt. The six examples from R.V. all obey the rules 


which cause / to be preserved: the later examples obey these 
rules in 14 cases and disobey them in three or possibly four. 


Examples with nd have been purposely excluded. Then 
comes the question: when is Fortunatov’s law not observed ? 

The exceptions must obviously be classified as Bechtel does 
(p. 385). 

1. ¢+dental retained in Vedic; 

2. 1+dental becoming r + dental ; 

3. 27-+dental becoming a lingual. 

The only example of the first class is galda- which was dis- 
cussed above. Pischel Vedische Studien 1. 83 rejects that 
derivation and Grassmann’s sense, and substitutes one which 
makes it an adjective from glah- =gardh-(!). The word galda- 
occurs once in R.V. and once later, which latter passage P. has 
to emend to save his interpretation. It is dangerous to be 
original at so great expense, and as he fails to explain the / 


1 EBartholomae, I. F. 11 p. 190. TJ 3 Eibid. p. 186. T.J 
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except airily as ‘dialectic,’ Bechtel is not to be congratulated 
on shelving galda- with a mere reference to him. 

Now it may be granted that Vedic and classical Sanskrit 
represent different though closely cognate dialects; but to say 
that the Vedic poems are themselves in a hybrid dialect is a very 
different thing. An explanation of a Vedic form as ‘dialectic’ 
is therefore ipso facto condemned, as even the irregularities of 
Book x. may largely be natural developments if not entirely, 
and galda- does not belong to Bk. x. 

There are three ways in which galda- might be explained 
without any sacrifice of principle—two of which are applicable 
to Pischel’s rendering, but until it is better established, there is 
no good reason for departing from the traditional explanation. 


a. The root ge{- was extended by -d after F.’s law had 
acted. gal- would be the Skt. form by our rules, For -d as a 
root determinative cf. Per Persson, pp. 35 ff. If it be denied 
that roots could be so modified as late as this, the formation 
could still be analogical: cf. mrad-. 


b. galda- was never severed mentally from its simplex and 
hence retained the | by ‘Systemzwang.’ This applies equally 
well to Grassmann’s and to Pischel’s theory. 


c. *gardh- and *gladh- were parallel roots: *garda be- 
longed to gardh- and received its J from being wrongly referred 
to glah-. Pischel seems to hint at this view on p. 83. 

For the present, the first of the above explanations may be 
considered the most satisfactory. 


For exceptions of the second type Bechtel adduces 


Skt. jartu-, Gothic kilpez. 
Skt. mardhats ‘ neglects, Gk. parOaxds. 
Skt. miurdhan-, A.-S. molda ‘head.’ 


The last two examples Bechtel tacitly explains by the first, 
which he treats as follows: ‘ Vedic shows jathara-, later Skt. 
jartu-: therefore they belong to different dialects, one of which 
represented lt(h) by &h) the other by 7(#). On this there are 
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one or two remarks to be made. In the first place that later 
Skt. came from a dialect which gave r for J before a dental 
is worse than no explanation of the other two R. V. examples. 
In the second place Fortunatov’s law is no law for Vedic alone 
but also for classical Skt., so that on these three words Bechtel 
must be understood to build four dialects thus 


R.V. Skt. 
Ne eee 
t do. dialect rt &c. dialect t &o. dialect rt d&c. dialect 
pani- &. &co. mardhati las- &. Re. jartu- 
mirdhan- 


to say nothing of the galda- dialect which is a fifth’. 

It may be possible not to proceed to such lengths, if we 
consider each example separately. mdrdhan- disappears at 
once as the &@ can obviously=], for which F.’s law does 
not hold: and this is also the explanation of pirna- (and 
urna- if from yel-) and not Bechtel’s ‘Systemzwang.’ As for 
mardh-att = padOaxos, nothing can be simpler than to suppose 
as Per Persson does (op. cit. p. 46), that mardh- is gunated 
from mrdh-=mldh-?. It would however be possible also to 
proceed as follows: padOaxds, a-parduvw, paraxos: mardh-, 
mrdu-, Arm. medk’, and O.H.G. miltt show that the root 
was mej with various extensions. Then it is only necessary to 
refer to the parallel root mer- (p. 236—7) to explain mardh- as 
mer-dh-. 

Lastly jartu- beside Goth. kilper and Skt. jathara-; and 
first as regards the breathed aspirate, Feist is probably right 
in comparing niu-klahs ‘new-born,’ and hence analysing kilpes 
as qel-t-. Then the -th- is alternative, see Per Persson 
pp. 28 ff. Now, as we saw above, jathara- must be a less 
original form than jathala-, which accounts for it: jartu- and 
jathala- must therefore be compared and we get 


ge{-t- [Gothic kilper, Gk. dér7a] > g'elt  jart- > jartu-, 
get-th-o-lo- —— g’eltholo > jalthala -> jathala, 
with the exact distinction required by our rules. 


1 Cf. Bartholomae, I. F. 111. pp. 158—9. T.J 
2 [It may be doubted whether Per Persson means precisely this. T7.J 
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Exceptions of the third order adduced by Bechtel are 
kata- ‘mat,’ O. Pruss. korto. 
katuka- R. V. ‘sharp,’ Lith. kartus. 
kana- ‘ one-eyed, O. B. kriint. 


Of these the lst and 3rd are too hazardous to prove’ 
anything, while for the second the solution is almost certainly 
that which Fortunatov himself points out; that beside kart- 
existed a root kalt-. These we can now write I.-E. ge{-t, ger-t. 
The actual presence of R. V. karta-, kartana- makes this 
almost certain*. Bechtel prefers to increase his number of 
dialects. 

What then are we justified in concluding as to the relative 
dates of Fortunatov’s law and the changes of r and / that we 
have assumed? Vedic and classical Skt. may again be taken 
separately. For the former we have found that all the good 
examples and even all that are moderately probable would 
have J preserved by our rules. Thus F.’s law might have 
acted subsequently. Further if a@khandala- and jathala- be 
taken into account the supposition that it did act subsequently 
explains the / which is otherwise irregular. 

For later Sanskrit we find that the great majority of the 
examples, again including the most certain, fall under our 
conditions; but that for three words the derivation proposed 
necessitates the supposition that it acted earlier, while three 
others las- patala- and jartu- necessitate the supposition that 
it acted later. The evidence for and against therefore amounts 
to this 

1. Fortunatov’s law was anterior to { becoming \". 
then a. The examples which would show Vedic / by rule 

are only accidentally numerous. 


6. jathara- is regular. 
c. akhandala- jathala- patala- have substituted -la- for 
-ra- (see p. 256 ff.). 


1 [Cf. Bartholomae, ibid. p. 195 (kata) and pp. 169, 188, 193 (kana). T.J 
2 [idid. pp. 190 and 195. T.J 
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d. jata- vata- hataka- have their derivations saved. 
e. las- and jartu- are irregular, 


2. Fortunatov’s law acted after { had become \, ; 


then a. The reason why twenty examples obey the rules for 
preserving / is explained. 


b. jathara- is irregular and belongs to p. 256 ff. 
c. @khandala- jathala- patala- las- and jartu- are 
regular. 
d. The derivations of jata-, vata-, hataka- must be 
given up. 
All that can be said then is that the weight of evidence 
is in favour of supposing that F.’s law acted after the division 
of { into J and r. It would seem also that it was somewhat 


probable that it acted before Vedic and classical Sanskrit (or 
rather their prototypes) had separated. 


Note. Windisch’s examples of this law in A.Z. (xxvul. 168) have not 
been included; for, as Brugmann says of Fortunatov’s, they are “ety- 
mologisch sehr unsicher” and moreover are all examples of n. 

In particular sthiinu- may equally well be for sthd-na-!; ena- can 
hardly go with éAAos and Arm. edn, for the e is irregular; more probably 

of- 
we have a derivative of ej-no- ‘the runner?’; the other examples hardly 
rise above a guess. 


§ 4. Exceprions. CHANGES IN Periop V. 


We have now to consider the more striking points of the 
evidence which may be urged against the above account of the 
liquids. This it will be convenient to arrange under two 
heads which correspond to the Fifth and Sixth Periods of our 
introductory narrative: the Fifth Period including those modi- 
fications of the natural state of things which intervened 
between the changes of the Second and Third Periods and 


1 EBartholomae, I. F. 11. pp. 170—1. T.J 2 Eibid. p. 172 and note. T.J 
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the composition of the latest R.V. hymns, the Sixth those 
which are found in classical Sanskrit. 

R. V. Exceptions. 

These naturally are of two kinds: those which show / when 
by our rules they ought to show 7, and those which show r 
when by the rules they should show l. 

As before those in which the / is apparently suffixal are 
distinguished from those in which it is radical. 


I. J instead of r 


a. jaldga- vala- calya- 
laya- valea- sdlavrka- 
lodha- velasthana- 

b. akrsivala- madhula- cuila- 
kevala- -micla- stola 
casala- vidvala- sydla- 
trdila- vrsala- 
bahula- gictila- 


jalasa- means ‘healing. The form may not be Indo- 
European. If it be, the s excites a suspicion that / may have 
been lost before it by Fortunatov’s law. In that case the 
form implied will be ger-, gel-, ger- or gel- a*lso-. This hints 
at a possibility of a noun gera-, cf. 3 jar, meaning ‘illness’ 
compounded with the root of ‘to destroy’ and the suffix s0-: 
so that the sense will be ‘illness-destroying. Then the / falls 
under class A and is an additional example to prove that 
Fortunatov’s rule acted at a later date. 


laya- ‘a missile.’ Grassmann is probably right in deriving 
from rv: ‘set in motion,’ and the variation is interesting. From 
a root yej- (cf. rej- and Per Persson op. cit. p. 15) the L-E. 
reduplication would be ye-ros- for the pf, whence would come 
regularly lale-. Such forms could not persist in system with 
the normal r- forms, but they seem to have existed long enough 
to produce laya-. Confirmatory to some extent is the later 
intensive from this root leliya-, lelaya-, by reduplication 
yat-yi- (Fick 1° p. 115 rej-ret, but cf. SadarArw, aioow, &c.). 
Hence also laya- and alayia-. 
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lodha- ‘a reddish animal’ from the root reydh- rests pro- 
bably on decomposition. It so happens that we may have 
preserved for us in Bk. x. what enables us to guess at the 
compound in question. salavrka- is a compound of urka- with 
an irregular 7. If an earlier compound *salalodha- had existed 
it explains both lodha- and sala- at once. 


vala- ‘a hole. The derivation from vr- ie. yel- is very 
doubtful. The most frequent sense of the word is as the name 
of a demon, and proper and mythological names generally resist 
etymology. Indeed few of them can have been I.-E. 


valea- ‘a twig’ is only retained in compounds, and therefore 
we may suspect that in some one of them / was retained by 
rule. Indeed sahasravalea- may be a modification of *sahasla- 
valea to suit sahasra- and its other compounds. 


calya- in X. stands for garya- of the earlier books. It is a 
derivative of ¢ara- ‘reed,’ and means ‘an arrow. This is a 
good instance of the uncertainty of use which had come to 
pass when Bk. x. was composed. The ¢ is proved by Gothic 
hawrus. 


salavrka-, see under lodha- supra. 


The second class of exceptions cannot be given with any- 
thing like completeness, because, it having been hitherto 
permissible to identify any Skt. r with European J, many rash 
derivations have been propounded which must now be given 
up. Reference may be made to Fick’s Worterbuch passim. 
There are however a certain number of derivations which 
deserve mention either from their own plausibility or from 
their frequent repetition. Such are 


angiras prath- bhrama- sphur- 
apra- pru- bhraj- raghu- 
krug- prug- raks- rip- 

cakra- bhargas ramb- mruc- 


The only necessarily irregular forms with suffixal -ra- 71-, 
&c. are those which contain r or / in the body of the word 
These will be discussed below. 
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anigtras: dyyeXos is one of those superficial derivations of 
mythological names which used to be popular. They are 
nearly always certain to be wrong and may be left to 
mythologists. 


apra- ‘busy,’ is not from @ and pr as Grassmann says. 
That would require a@-pl-o, whence G@pla- would be regular. 
Better therefore @pra- = dp-ro-, op in apas, Lat. opera, &c. 


It seems from Feist that this has already been proposed by Kluge, 
K. Z, xxv. p. 312, who adds Gothic abrs. See Feist s.v. 


krug- ‘to scream,’ beside kloga- seems absolutely, to disprove 
the rule. It is clear however from Gk. cpofw beside crwWlw 
and xAwoow and Lith kraukti that there were two parallel 


roots aleva(g)- and oreud g)-; which give kloga- and krug¢- 
respectively ; for the variation of palatal and velar at the end 
of roots is too frequent to require Fick’s “Wirkung der labialen 
Anlaut” or “ Ausgleichung” to account for the Balto-Slavic 
forms. 


cakra- ‘a wheel,’ cannot be regularly from geg{o-, and we 
might be tempted to adopt Fick’s root geqg- (1.4 pp. 21, 22) and 
make it geg-ro-. There is however an easier explanation, as in 
Skt. the etymological connection of cakra- and carati was never 
lost. Cf. eg. R.V. 11. 61. 3 carantydmana cakrdm twa. But 
in caratt the r represents { regularly. Hence cakra-. 


prath- ‘to spread out,’ is generally connected with Lith. 
plotas, Gk. wAarvs, our flat. The sense however is not identical 
and probably we should see in prath- a similar formation to 
that described for pl-a-t(h)- by Per Persson p. 33, but instead of 
being from the root pl- ‘be flat,’ as coming from the root 
pr- ‘extend,’ cf. répas &c., and probably zrapa and zrepi, Latin 
per. 

pru- is not identical with plu-, although the latter occurs 
only in Bk. x. (but cf. plava-). They are distinguished in Skt. 
both in sense and form. For the y in pru- see Per Persson, 
p. 125. 


prus- and plus- are a similar doublet. 
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bhargas ‘brilliance.’ In this word the g is probably not 
original as the cognates show J, cf. Grds. 1. p. 344, § 467 (1). 
(At the same time Lettish birga- may be remembered.) 


bhrama- ‘flickering motion, has no connexion with Lat. 
flamma. The root is bhy-em- (cf. Per Persson op. cit. p. 68 for 
cognates). 


bhraj- ‘to lighten,’ is not to be directly connected with 
préye. Rather Skt. bhraj, bhrag: bhlae, Goth. brahv, M.H.G. 
brehen : préyw (Fick, pp. 93, 94) show that we have here again 


E P 
a root varying as bhy- a” G-, bhi- é9-. 


raks- beside ahe§- is only an apparent exception, as kg here 
represents he-s. 


sphur- represents sphl'-, and is therefore regular. 


raghu- is generally referred to édayvs. For the slightness 
of the evidence on which the form éAayvs itself rests see Fox 
and Wolf (p. 100). The root {ngh- however undoubtedly 
existed, as it gives éAadpos, Goth. lungar, English limber. 
Besides this however must be assumed a form with r or indeed 
more probably a distinct form ragh (rogh) to account for raghu. 


This is proved by Armenian arag; for Arm. r cannot = I.-E. 
{and Arm. a does not = n. 


vip-. Gk. areldec is distinct: Alva may be connected. If 
so, we must again assume double roots. 


mruc- would be irregular from mej- beside mluc-; but as a 
matter of fact it comes from the root mer- of udpvapyas and 
‘vad-. It 1s therefore regular. 


§ 
a On thj. EXCEPTIONS FROM OTHER CAUSES. 


a. . Na “nis Suffixes -la and -ra. 


Up to font the words in which J appeared to form 
part of a suffix ds 7g been passed over and they must now be 
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considered as a class. The lists for the most common suffix -la- 
(including -/d) will be given tn extenso, as what holds for it also 
holds for the less common -lit and -lya. 


We find then 


kilala-, tilvila-, lavigala-, salila-, jathala-, patala-, and per- 
haps casala- (7)—where -la- is preceded by J, 


kila-, kiila-, khrgala-, khargala-, khela-, dagangula-, puskala-, 
-mangala-, mudgala- (9)—where -la- is preceded by a velar in 
the same syllable, 


apala-, udumbala-, upala-, kapila-, trpala-, pipila-, mila-, 
vicpala, gabala-, cipala-, cumbala-, supippala- (12)—where -la- 
is preceded by a labial in the same syllable, 


and the 13 above (p. 253) enumerated in which -la- is not pre- 
ceded by any of these sounds. 

There are therefore 28 regular forms to 13 irregular, which 
is a very much larger proportion of irregularity than has been 
found in any other part of the subject, and the inference is that 
there must be some special reason underlying it. 

This reason becomes plain as soon as we turn our attention 
to the parallel suffix -ra-, which greatly surpasses -la- in fre- 
quency even in the R.V. Indo-European, as is well established 
by the Western group, had both -yo- and -{o- as very common 
suffixes (cf. Grundriss, 11. pp. 169 ff, 186 ff.). 

If anything, -{o- was perhaps the more common; and the 
greater frequency of -ra- in Skt. has hitherto been regarded as 
& mere instance of that assimilation of the two sounds which 
Zend carried through completely. Such a position is no longer 
tenable if Vedic J, 7 are as regular as we have tried to show. 

In fact just as /, r in Vedic no longer differ as=I.-E, f, r, 
but according to their phonetic environment, so -la- and -ra- 
will no longer correspond in distribution to I.-E. -o- and -ro-. 

By our rules they will become distributed as follows, 


I.-E. lo 
OO 
1. Preceded by!,7 2. Byvelar 3. By labial 4. Bisomhere 


-la- -la- -la- -Ta- 


DP. 17 
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L-E. ro 
a. 
1. Preceded by £ (or r?) 2. Bleernere 
| . 
-la- -Ta- 


We thus have four cases which would produce Skt. -la- to 
two that would produce -ra-, but the two latter would include 
very many more examples than all the rest put together. 
Besides, as our precise statement of the conditions which for 
convenience we call ‘in the same syllable’, involved the non- 
intervention of any explosive between the influencing and the 
affected sound, it follows that the very common I.-E. FS. -tlo 
would always become tra, which indeed is the case. 

Now principle obviously dictates that, where two suffixes 
existed side by side (and not ‘dialectically’) in L-E., each had 
its own definite meaning, and there would be some roots the 
sense of which would permit derivatives to be formed with each 
suffix. Suppose that such a pair of derivatives was formed 
from a root containing a final labial (or labial + sonant final). 
Then in Skt. it follows that the derivative with -ro- would show 
-ra-, and that with /o- -la-. So with a velar (rounding). But 
under all other conditions the two would become identical (see 
however infra): in the case of a root containing a liquid both 
becoming -la-, in all the remaining cases both becoming 
-Ta-. 


Lastly -la- would appear abnormally in certain forms through 
being retained in a compound (or derivative) and then de-com- 
pounded (or de-derived). 


In the R.V. we find 


apara- beside apala-* 
upara- . upala- 
trpra- ” trpala- 
puskara- » puskala- 


to which may be added the following. 


1 [See p. 232 sup.J 
2 A proper name, and so open to suspicion; but the sense suits. 
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mitla- beside mitra- obviously shows that the analysis 
miur-a- is wrong. Both words mean ‘root,’ and the connexion 
with the root mey- (Lat. moveo, Gk. dwevw) meaning ‘ press’ is 
obvious. It is true that mila- only occurs in x., whence it 
might be referred to the time of confusion; but sahamiula- 
preserves the form in the earlier books (11. 30, 17), and shows 
that both existed side by side. 


Add that stlamavat- is a derivative (Bk. x.) of stra-, that 
siiikamadhyama- may point to a form *sira- or *siri-, with 
which it was once connected, but which is now lost, and that 
nila- we have seen to be decompounded from nila-lohita-, but 
postulating a form nira-; add that all distinction in force 
between the suffixes had of course been lost during their partial 
fusion, and it is not to be wondered at that -la- -ra- caine to be 
felt as alternative and in different suffixes, and hence we find 


micla- irregular beside migra- regular 
-vala- ¥» »  -vara- 


3) 


and so on for all the large number of unwarranted -la- forms 
enumerated above, 

Thus the proof which can be drawn from the forms pre- 
served is sufficiently strong, and it is hardly necessary to urge 
that many more doublets may have contributed. 

There is however another way in which the I.-E. double 
suffix would assist the result which is worth pointing out, as it 
illustrates a principle of language. It is this: let us suppose 
exactly those processes to have taken place which we have con- 
structed, but let I.-E. possess the suffix -lo- only. Then this in 
Skt. subdivides into Ja and ra according as it is or is not pre- 
ceded by the conditions we have mentioned. Now in such a 
state of things it is true that ra and la might have encroached 
upon each other, but it is more probable that the relation 
“ (labial) .. la : (dental) .. ra,” &c. &c., would have become or 
remained an unconscious but prevailing principle. 

Such a result was effectually prevented by numbers of 
words like vipra-, Gpra-, gubhra-, akra-, agra-, vigra-, &c. &c. 
(in which -ra- represented I.-E. -ro-), which would at once 
destroy any mental classification of the kind. 


17—2 
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b. Classification. 


Changes in language, taking place unconsciously as they do, 
are sometimes systematic and thorough. That is to say the 
pronunciation of a certain sound may change uniformly and 
that change may be totally uninterfered with by other in- 
fluences, such as its neighbouring sounds. Among such 
changes the passing of a, e, o into a in Skt. may be taken 
as an instance. The operation of these rules can never be 
interfered with by analogy, for analogy means the smoothing 
away of differences. 

But the majority of changes in language are limited in 
their action, affect sounds under certain conditions and not 
under others, and so give rise to apparently illogical distinc- 
tions which analogy in all its forms steps in to sweep away. 
The more absolutely phonetic the change and the less con- 
nected with obvious reasons, the stronger is the influence of 
analogy. Thus in Greek wépara: seems an utterly irrational 
perfect to Getyw, and such instances are innumerable. 

Similarly in the case we are discussing the change in 
question is interfered with by a purely phonetic influence, 
and the inconsequence of the results would infallibly lead, 
and lead at once, to analogical levelling. Indeed the com- 
paratively small amount of serious irregularity that exists in 
the earlier Vedic hymns forms a strong additional argument 
for their high antiquity. 

These modes of analogical interference have already been 
frequently referred to, but for the sake of clearness they are 
here brought together. 


1. The apparent capriciousness of the suffixes -la- and 
-ra-, which has just been explained, accounts for their complete 
confusion as also for that of -lz- and -ri-; this doubtless was 
also an important incentive to interchanging the sounds in 
other conditions, 


2. Very similar both in origin and result is the confusion 
which arises from the existence of I.-E. roots differing only in 
this, that one contained { the other ry. These ‘dual’ roots are 
exactly on a par with the ‘dual’ suffix yo-, Jo-, and, as in their 
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case, the variation had probably some original force which we 
are not now able to trace. The variation was not dialectic; 
for both forms co-exist, and it cannot be said that one is prior 
to the other. A considerable number of such roots have 
already been clearly proved (see yel and yer supra pp. 239, 
240), and probably more will be found by degrees, but those 
only are important for our purpose which contain a labial or a 
rounding velar. Of these in accordance with our rules the 
g-forms would show Skt. r, and the {-forms Skt. 1. Thus reyp 
grup and leyp- lup- (cf. Fox and Wolf, p. 92 and n.) show Skt. 
rup- and lup- respectively —gleyk- greyk- give kloga- and krug- 
(p. 255)—plu- and pru- give plu- and pru-, and so perhaps lip- 
and rip-, rabh- and labh- are to be explained: cf. also mruc- 
and mluc-. 

3. Reduplication would play an important part in pro- 
ducing irregularity: all roots with { initial would necessarily 
have fel- in the perf, which would give Skt. lal-, although 
from a root with initial r. These would of course necessarily 
and at once be severed, new perfects with rar- (e.g. rarabh-) 
would at once be formed to the r-roots, and the lal-forms 
would either disappear or give rise to fictitious roots with l. 
Such we supposed to be the case of ri-: i- on the testimony 
of the later leltya and Gothic reiran which shows the y. 
Where the | was not initial, the effect would only be produced 
by “complete” reduplication, as when the root ge{- gives 
calacala- side by side with cardm. Hence, as was inevitable, 
calacala- was referred to a hypothetical root cal- (not pro- 
ductive, so possibly only grammatical), but on the other hand 
in Bk. x. calacala- is replaced by caracara-. This is some 
evidence that our view of cakra- may be correct. 


4, All derivatives from {-roots with the suffixes -{o- or -o- 
would have their / represented by J, and all derivatives from 
y-roots with -{o- would have r becoming J, while r would 
appear in other forms. Hence salila- from 4/se{-, kilala- from 
qa*ty- Se. 

5. -qo- is a common I.-E. suffix, and added to roots in 
which / was not protected by an explosive would cause it to 
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appear as J. Hence ¢loka- beside gru from kley-, and gulka- 
from an unknown root. Of. also wlka beside vare. 


6. The fact that the reduced stage of the root shows r in 
Skt. as representing I.-E. ] and y (aided by the similar fusion 
of |,7r:f, 7’), would exert a great levelling tendency. Thus 
the root pel- would give in Skt. *pal-, pr-, pur-, pir for pef-, 
pl-, pf'- and pj respectively, so that it is not to be wondered at 
if the isolated pal- disappeared before the systematic par-. 
Conversely pulu-kdma- and pulvagha- are incorrect. 


7. Highly important for the question of the ‘sonants,’ to 
which attention is being called by Bechtel, Fennell and other 
writers, 1s the distinction which we are able to draw between 
af and f', as when a velar &c. precedes, the one appears to 
give a the other zr, cf. kilasa- ) akirat. This seems against 
the ‘minimal-vocal’ theory; but the subject needs fuller ex- 
amination. 


8. We saw that in kultca- (p. 229) the prefix ku- appears 
to have kept the ? which becomes regularly r in rig. Cases 
like this might—if the sense-connexion were retained—produce 
lic- and rig- as doublets. 


9. Lastly we saw that decomposition was responsible for 
the J of ala- and nila-, and it is not an unfair assumption to 
suppose that in other cases the same effect was produced by a 
compound which did not happen to be preserved. 

These nine distinct influences tending to modify the rigidity 
of the laws are the direct result of the conditions which the 
laws themselves create: they are therefore a priori probable 
and more than suffice to explain the exceptions from the rules 
which are to be found in R.V. These we have seen with the 
single exception of the suffix -la- to be few in number compared 
with the large body of examples in favour of the rules. As 
usual however the study of the exceptions is the most impor- 
tant part of the work, and we are fortunate in having just a 
sufficient number embodied in R.V. to prove that not only were 
the above nine tendencies a prior: probable, but were actually 
in existence. 
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§6. THe Sixt PERiop. 


The Sixth Period or classical Sanskrit cannot be adequately 
treated with the materials at hand. So many roots have been 
invented by the grammarians that it is necessary to investigate 
the authority for each of them, before they are accepted in 
evidence. As far as l-roots are concerned the state of things 
is described by Whitney in a remark which Brugmann quotes 
as sufficient reason for shelving the subject: “there is hardly a 
root containing J which does not show also forms with r; words 
written with the one letter are found in other texts or other 
parts of the same texts written with the other” (Whitney, 
Skt. Gram." p. 18, cf. Brugm. Grds. 1. p. 210). 

Now whether the classical Skt. is or is not a direct de- 
scendant of Vedic, we have seen enough confirmatory evidence 
drawn from it to lead us to assume that it had not become 
separated at the time of the differentiation of rand /. Accord- 
ingly its history was at least parallel with that of Vedic, and all 
the just enumerated nine causes of change would affect it in 
the same way. Therefore, allowing for the greater lapse of 
time, and taking into account the much greater irregularity which 
we find in R. V. x., we need not wonder if they have power to 
produce the state of things described by Whitney at the epoch 
of classical Skt. The reassuring point is this: the converse of 
Whitney's statement does not hold true, and roots containing 
r do not universally show / at some times. This absolutely 
agrees with the result to be expected from our tendencies, 
which nearly all favoured the expulsion of / by r and not vice 
versd. | 

In this connexion it may be of interest to note that in the 
fourth edition of Fick’s Worterbuch, Vol. 1, he assigns European 
r to Skt. / in the five following words (and these only, so far as 
@ not too minute perusal has extended): 


leliya-, p. 115. 
lakha-, p. 115. 
loha-, p. 116. 
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lunc-, p. 119. 
kalp-, p. 186. 


Of these leliya- and kalp- have been already explained. 
The explanation of loha- is the same as that of lohita-. luic- 
‘to tear’ is not directly the Latin runcare, Lith. runkt, but 
again we have a double type of root: the / form has the 
evidence of Avy£. This then appears in a form in which the 
velar retained its rounding. (Utkha- again belongs to a doublet 
gikh- likh-, although there does not seem confirmatory evidence. 

We obtain then a guiding principle for proceeding with the 
liquids even in later Sanskrit, An etymology in which J and r 
interchange in accordance with our rules may be looked upon 
as fairly safe: one in which the rules are violated so that we 
find Skt. J representing I.-E. { outside the conditions prescribed 
may also be considered possible: one in which Skt. r represents 
I.-E. { outside the same conditions must be questioned or a 
double root suspected, and one in which Skt. J irregularly 
represents I.-E. 7 must be established by the strongest possible 
evidence, 


7. MISCELLANEA ETYMOLOGICA. 


a. op- in Greek. 


L-E. sm became zm. This zm became in Greek -pyp- and p-. 
Hence pia represents zmiza from /sem. 

But the prefix s- still existed: it formed new composita at 
a later but pre-Homeric date. This sm became op in Gk. 
possibly by a loss of voice in the p. 


For this compare 
anéos ; , > 

opepo- (e with a-pépdw 

ocpaw, opnyeo (? opps &c.) pdoow (7) 

omadepos peadepos 

opdaparysos pedparydos (but perhaps 
borrowed or cf. pap- 
ryou and papryapirns). 

opapayew papacow 

ouaparyva pdparyva 

opapts cf. wapivos (? foreign). 

ouNnvOS 

opnpia (= xiooos Hesych.) 

opipuy§ pnpey€ 

opnpiwOos penpevOos 

opiryony polrySny 


o ix pos pixpos 
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opirag pirag 
opirn 
outros petros 
Lpwlevs aoplvOos (? foreign) 
oun 
opvyepos , 
saocodst moyspos 
oLOLOS pows 

? opoxopoow 
ouvopos puvdpos 
opvnra (? foreign) 
omvrALXYN 
oputoy putov 
opupaiva _pupava 
opuplfw pupil 
(cpvpes foreign) 
opvupva cf. wuppa (foreign 2) 
opvocw pvoow 
TpLVYo 
Oo paryw 
opook 
oLavn 


Possibly this reasoning might be applied to the sy- difficulty. 
I can’t see my way through it at present. July 23. ’92. 


B. Gr. aretho, Lat. libo. 


areigw beside Auvrapos &c. presents difficulties. Can it not 
be from lezbh Lat. labo ? 


ltbo would then combine two roots, as it also=AeiS8o. To 
this the variations in sense between “touch” and “ pour” seem 
to point. libum is a cake ‘smeared’ with honey. Then 
perhaps the nature of the initial / differed in the two roots. 
[See p. 198. C] 
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y. On Ilvad 13. 707. 
‘reper’ 5€ Te TéXooy apoupns. 


téXaov apoupns is also used 2 544 (cf. 547), where it seems 
to have the sense of the “extremity” or “boundary of the 
ploughed land.” It is scarcely possible to give it that sense 
here whether réuwes or reywe? be read with the sense of réuva. 
The translations 


“Tt (the yoke) cuts (or will cut) the boundary of the land,” 
“It (the furrow) cuts (or will cut) the boundary of the land,” 
“The boundary of &. cuts (or will cut) the furrow (or the 
yoke),” 
are all either nonsense or otiose. 


It may perhaps be that réAcov is to be taken differently. 

It answers sufficiently closely to Lat. tellus stem telliis-, the 
suffix of which is very difficult to analyse; but of which the 
root may easily be ¢els-. In that case réXcov dpovpns is the 
‘dry’ surface of the field. 
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